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ALL IN A DAY’S WORK. 


BY BR. M. C. 


I was passing through 
Rhodesia a short time ago, 
and stopped in Salisbury for 
a few days to revisit old 
scenes and see if I could find 
any familiar faces from the 
old days. 

Sitting on the stoep of an 
hotel over a ‘sundowner’ I 
overheard some men talking 
of the changes that had taken 
place and of the depression that 
had darkened even that sunny 
territory, a8 everywhere else. 

“Things aren’t what they 
used to be,’ one man said to 
another; “‘ the happy-go-lucky 
days of a few years ago are 
gone, worse luck. It’s work, 
work, work, with your nose to 
the grindstone the whole time, 
and when you've finished you 
are very little better off. 

“See those Police fellows,” 
pointing to two troopers who 


camp, “ that’s the life to lead, 
that’s one of the few good 
jobs left out here; not much 
work and good pay.” 

“Not much work.” My 
thoughts went back to the 
time when I had worn that 
uniform, happy times they were, 
and a8 memory after memory 
passed through my mind, I 
wondered idly if my friend on 
the other end of the stoep 
would consider one particular 
forty-eight hours I remembered 
as “not much work.” Work 
had certainly seemed the pre- 
dominating factor to me. 

I was stationed at the time 
at Fort Rixon, an out-station 
of ‘G’ troop, British South 
Africa Police, to give the full 
title, in Matabeleland. Fort 
Rixon was only a small place, 
some thirty miles from the 
railway siding at Insiza, and 


were returning from patrol. another seventy miles in the 


down the dusty road to the 
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other direction from the next 
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Police post at Belingwe. It 
consisted of the Police camp, 
garrisoned by a corporal and 
four troopers, with the quarters 
of the Cattle Inspector in close 
proximity, while barely a 
quarter of a mile away were 
those of the Native Com- 
missioner and his assistant. 
The former also acted as Magis- 
trate. 

Apart from two fair-sized 
gold mines and several smaller 
two or three man shows of a 
similar nature, we had some 
twenty farmers and about fif- 
teen thousand natives scattered 
over the three hundred square 
miles of the Fort Rixon- 
Insiza Police district. 

Patrols were always going 
out, and it was seldom that all 
five of us were in camp at the 
same time, except at the end 
of the month, when we all had 
to be there to fire our monthly 
musketry course. 

On this particular occasion 
I had returned from a two- 
day patrol early in the morn- 
ing, too early for some people, 
for it was after 2 A.M. when I 
rode into camp and disturbed 
M——, the N.C.O. in charge, 
and the only other occupant— 
to wit, Trooper T I was 
asked in lurid language by the 
latter why I wanted to come 
tramping into the ‘kya’ at 
that ungodly hour, disturbing 
his blissful sleep, the more so, 
he added, as he had to be up 
early in the morning to make 
preparations for a journey to 
Bulawayo, where he was taking 
prisoners and witnesses for the 
sitting of the High Court. 





Now the job of taking native 
prisoners and witnesses into 
Bulawayo for High Court is 
one that is always popular. 
High Court was held four 
times a year, and owing to 
the number of people it brought 
into town, the chance was 
taken to hold various gym- 
khanas, cricket matches and 
dances, the whole ending with 
the Race Ball. So what with 
one thing and another, a fellow 
could look forward to a very 
gay and joyous time, meeting 
old friends from other parts of 
Matabeleland and even some 
from far-off Mashonaland. 

Imagine the delight of it all, 
Nothing to do except ride the 
thirty odd miles to Insiza, for 
a strong escort of native police 
look after the prisoners and 
witnesses, and the trooper in 
charge can take it very easy 
once there to eat, sleep and 
talkjuntil the mail train comes 
in. <A four-hour ride in the 
train, and after handing over 
the prisoners to the gaol and 
the witnesses to the Police 
camp, a three or four days’ 
rest in which to taste the 
‘flesh-pots ’ before the harassed 
Sergeant-Major, who by then 
had more time to look round, 
chased you back to your own 
troop. In Bulawayo there were 
cinemas, hotels, good food, good 
drinks (with real ice), and last 
but not least, real white ladies. 
Anyone who has been stuck 
in the blue for months on end 
will understand the delight this 
last means. Just think of the 
joy of sitting down to a real 
dinner-table, in strict dinner 
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kit, facing a white woman, 
who to us backveldters would 
look like an angel from Heaven 
in some shimmering silk crea- 
tion. 

Of course, I had hoped for 
the job, and had spared neither 
my horse nor myself in my 
efforts to get back to camp 
before T——- did. Thanks to 
a glorious moon, I had been 
able to travel half the night 
instead of sleeping out, and 
now I found all my efforts had 
been in vain. T—— had got 
in first from patrol, and so 
would be the next to go out. 
The joys of Bulawayo were not 
for me. 

Well, there it was. T—— 
returned to his interrupted 
slumbers, only to poke his head 
from the mosquito-net once 
more to add to my general 
gloom by informing me that, 
owing to his having to make 
preparations for an early start 
on his journey, I would have 
to take the morning stables. 
Now last man in from patrol, 
especially at that hour of the 
night, does not get up at 
5.30 A.M. to watch the native 
police groom a varied collec- 
tion of horses, riding and pack- 
mules, and I expressed my 
feelings, loud and long, even 
to the extent of waking up a 
very disgruntled N.C.O. to learn 
the information was quite cor- 
rect, with the addition of the 
fact, added by M—— more 
plainly than tactfully, that even 
if I had no desire to sleep, 
other people had, and would 
I kindly remove my carcase 
from off his bed and my pres- 
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ence from his room, and, ‘“ by 
the way, please see the cook- 
boy puts up a decent breakfast 
in the morning, for T—— is a 
rotten Mess President, and I 
am sick of tinned salmon fish- — 
cakes! It’s a good thing he 

is going to Bulawayo for a day 
or two, and we can have a 
change of diet, not, of course, 
that you are much better than 
he at running a Mess. Any- 
way, get out! Good night.” 

Even on an out-station where 
we were all pals, discipline is 
discipline, so 5.30 ack emma 
saw me turning out of bed 
and taking over charge of our 
small stable parade. Mean- 
while T—— fussed over his 
preparations to make an early 
start directly after we had 
breakfasted. 

The riding strength of our 
detachment was five horses, 
five riding mules and some pack- 
animals. Rhodesia, though a 
land of horse lovers, is not 
a country that is suitable 
to horse-flesh, the dreaded 
horse sickness taking a very 
heavy toll each year. Very 
few of the animals recover from 
this sickness, and those who 
do are worth treble their 
original value, even though 
they are sluggish and lack the 
life that is in every good horse. 
Mules, on the other hand, 
though not immune from such 
sickness as ‘ blue tongue,’ are 
not subject to horse sickness, 
and the mortality among them 
is very slight. Hence every 


_ Station had on its strength a 


riding mule for every horse, 
though Heaven forgive the man 
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who first thought a mule could 
be ridden ! 

This particular morning I 
found that T ’*s horse was 
running a temperature and 
lost no time in breaking the sad 
news to him and M——. This 
meant that Master T—— would 
have to ride a mule down to 
Insiza, to his great disgust, for 
he liked to cut a dash at the 
siding. My horse had just 
done a good two days’ trek, 
M——’s had to be kept in for 
any emergency, but there was 
no earthly reason why T—— 
should not take a mule, for he 
would be going at a walk the 
whole way. That is, if he 
properly carried out his duties 
and did not push on to Insiza, 
there to swap lies and drinks 
and await the arrival of his 
party. 

Looking up the roster of 
riding animals I found that the 
next for duty was a black mule 
called ‘ Darkie,’ officially known 
as ‘G. 85.’ He was as nervous 
as a kitten; anyone approach- 
ing him without due caution, 
a shadow on the ground or a 
rustle in the grass made him a 
bag of nerves, with the antics 
of a performing grasshopper ; 
one had to be on the alert 
the whole time for sudden 
shies and bucks. 

Now T—— was a thundering 
good chap and very popular in 
the district, but there was no 
getting away from the fact 
that in his own eyes Trooper 
T of the B.S.A.P. was 
certainly some lad, and some 
horseman too. There was noth- 
ing that he did not know, or 
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thought he did not know, 


about horses. Among other 
things he was firmly under the 
impression that he was at least 
a roughrider, whereas, to be 
quite candid, he was only an 
average rider. And he fancied 
his appearance, too. When off 
duty we were only too glad to 
be rid of riding-breeches and 
get into khaki slacks with a 
soft shirt, which were cool and 
easy after days in uniform. 
Not so T ; his favourite 
dress was khaki shirt, cord 
riding-breeches, butcher boots 
with swan-neck spurs, while 
round his waist was a cartridge 
belt with half a dozen 303 on 
the one side and an equal 
number of -45 Webley on the 
other. A large bowie knife in 
sheath finished the outfit, the 
whole topped by a Stetson hat 
in approved style. However, 
with all his foibles we all liked 
T , and his little idiosyn- 
crasies helped to pass many a 
dull hour. 

The prisoners had the job of 
carrying T ’s kit, for apart 
from glad-rags for the capti- 
vation of the Bulawayo ladies, 
on arrival T would have 
to be in full dress, an unbroken 
law of the Mounted Police. 
Rations, too, had also to be 
carried for the natives and 
police boys—another unbreak- 
able law, though goodness 
knows what good was done by 
carrying Boer meal, mealie 
meal, bully beef, salt, &c., 














sufficient for the whole party 
for twenty-four hours, when 
there was never a police boy 
or native yet who did not live 
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on the fat of the land when 
travelling from station or kraal. 
The native is not mean, and 
any stranger can come to his 
fireside (metaphorically speak- 
ing) and dip his fist into the 
family cooking-pot. 

When the party had cleared 
the camp and dipped out of 
sight behind the belt of green 
trees that marked the empty 
river-bed bordering the camp, 
I loafed into M——’s room, 
as being the coolest and most 
comfortable place in which 
to spend the next few hours. 
For though N.C.O. and trooper, 
he and I were great chums, as 
far aS anyone can be when one 
is always in camp and the 
other spends three-quarters of 
his time on the veldt. And it 
was pleasant to feel comfort- 
ably lazy, while he, as usual, 
was up to his eyes in official 
correspondence and _ Police 
work; for, like the British 
Army, the B.S.A.P. loved re- 
turns and kept a lot of staff 
wallahs at Salisbury busy with 
“Passed to you” and “For 
action and report.”’ For every 
mile we rode I suppose we 
spent a sheet of paper reporting 
how we did it. 

It was a hot-day, and once 
the party had left I cannot say 
I felt sorry that I missed the 
trip. I thought of the thirty 
odd miles to the siding, along 
the road made by ox transport 
waggons. Fort Rixon lies in a 
valley between two long ranges 
of hills, running from the east 
to the open plains which extend 
west and south-west. The road 
to the siding crosses these hills 
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from south to north, passing 
close to the camp and dis- 
appearing through what we 
called the ‘ Gap’ to the flatter 
country beyond, which by de- 
grees joined the plains known 
as the Insiza Flats. At first 
it is undulating and the hill- 
sides are covered with vegeta- 
tion, in which the crimson 
splash of the M’sasa tree, with 
here and there the blue bloom 
of the wistaria, gives a bright 
note of colour. Another range 
of hills at first runs parallel to 
the road, but as the plains 
are reached these bear away to 
the east, too far away to break 
the monotony that now sets in. 
Except for a few stunted 
euphorbia trees nothing but 
dried-up coarse grass meets the 
eye, in places burnt black by 
veldt fires, started by the 
camp fires of the waggon out- 
spans. Dotted about are hun- 
dreds of large ant-hills from 
two to eight feet high, but 
nowhere is there sufficient foli- 
age to give any shade or break 
the glare of the sun on the red 
dusty road. 

Of all the patrols the one to 
Insiza siding was the most 
detested; not only had the 
ox transport frightened away 
all the game from near the road 
and cropped everything flat 
when outspanned during the 
heat of the day, but the 
waggons had cut up the afore- 
said ‘road’ during the wet 
weather into most awful ruts 
and holes. And again, at any 
time of the day or night one 
‘was bound to meet trains of 
ox waggons, sixteen big oxen 
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to each, travelling loaded to 
the Claremont and Nelly mines, 
or returning empty, straining 
along the track six inches deep 


in light red dust. Imagine 
how a rider felt and looked 
after he had passed through 
the huge cloud they raised. 


II. 


Lunch was the foremost sub- 
ject in my mind as I languidly 
turned down the suggestions 
of the cook-boy, whose ideas 
on the subject seemed limited 
to about three dishes, when I 
heard the clatter of hoofs, and 
going to the door, was just in 
time to see Darkie dash up 
to the stables, find they were 
empty, and bolt off through the 
camp to where the rest of the 
animals were grazing on the 
veldt under the guard of native 
police. 

Another arrival on the scene 
appeared at the bottom of the 
camp, also moving quickly. 
This was one of the native 
police, who had gone with the 
escort, obviously in a hurry 
and full of importance. Even 
so, he did not forget the drill 
so carefully and slowly dinned 
into him. Coming to a halt 
at the foot of the steps leading 
ap to the office, he drew him- 
self to attention, sloped his 
rifle and announced, “‘ Inkoos ! 
Inkoos T——- fealie.’’ In other 
words, T——— was dead. 

Now, the native police are 
a pretty smart lot and good at 
their work, but all the same 
one does not take all they 
Bay as gospel truth. Still it 
was a nasty shock, and my 
first inclination was to grab 
my helmet and dash down 


the road to where T—— 
must be. 

M——,, however, was always 
a cool hand, and, though 
rattled, he did not waste time 
questioning the boy, but gave 
me a shove towards the store, 
saying, “Bring dressings and 
brandy, quick!’ and was off, 
doing the mile in pretty quick 
time. 

At every Police post we keep 
a supply of medical dressings 
and medicines. Seizing the 
two big leather Red Cross cases 
which held our outfit, and 
tucking the bottle of brandy 
from our medical comforts 
under my arm, I made a good 
third to M—— and the boy. 

T had got farther than 
I had expected, and was 
up near the Gap when the 
accident happened. I caught 
sight of the party grouped 
at the side of the road, but 











M had made a cursory 
examination before I came 
panting up. 

Poor T lay there, very 


white and still, without any 
sign of life, while his right leg 
was doubled under him in a 
nasty way that even I could 
tell meant a bad break. M , 





however, had already summed 
up the case, and his words 
** Concussion, compound frac- 
ture of the leg,’’ greeted me. 
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I was at once for trying to 
do something to bring T—— 
to. With this in view I un- 
corked the brandy bottle and 
suggested one of the Police 
boys should be sent for water. 
But M could give me points 
and a beating when it came to 
first aid. 

“The first thing is to get 
him into camp; we can do 
nothing here,” M—— said. 
“That leg will give him hell 
when he comes to, but that 
may not be for some little time 
yet. Cut along to camp, take 
some boys and bring something 
that will do for a stretcher ; 
cover it with biscuits and 
pillows.”’ 

Now, though they taught us 
in Salisbury how to make a 
stretcher out of rifles, and how 
to set a broken thigh-bone in 
an emergency with two rifles, 
and a few other funny things 
like that, it had never occurred 
to the Principal Medical Officer, 
or any of his crowd, to supply 
each out-station with the or- 
dinary Army stretcher. As I 
trotted back to camp I racked 
my brains to think of something 
that I could lay my hands on to 
convert into one. ‘ Biscuits’ 
were just the ordinary mat- 
tresses, three of which go to 
each Army bed. Great things 
we found them for collecting 
undesirable visitors unless care- 
fully watched, but not much 
use under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

In the excitement of bolting 
back to camp I had clean for- 
gotten that I was hugging the 
brandy bottle, and only real- 
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ised it was still under my arm 
when I commenced to strip the 
pillows from my bed. Under 
the circumstances I thought a 
tot was needed, though, like 
most Rhodesians, I never took 
spirits during the heat of the 
day. Still, this occasion was 
out of the ordinary, so I had 
one. M—— could show it on 
the books as being admin- 
istered to T——-; no doubt he 
would be requiring plenty later 
on. Anyway I firmly believe 
that tot sharpened my wits. 
My eye happened to rest 
on the Mess kya door. The 
very thing! Take it off its 
hinges and there was our 
stretcher made to hand. 

It is extraordinary how news 
gets round where natives are 
concerned. When I doubled 
back to the scene of the accident 
with my improvised stretcher 
piled with pillows being hurried 
along by some of the boys, I 
was accompanied by the Native 
Commissioner, his clerk, J 
the Cattle Inspector, and, if I 
had allowed them, the whole 
camp would have come too, plus 
the usual collection of natives 
that are always hanging about. 

T—— was still unconscious 
when we got him on the 
stretcher and slowly brought 
him in. In fact, we even got 
his leg in splints before he 
showed any signs of coming 
to; and that was a jolly good 
job, for among the whole of us 
there was not one good surgeon. 
An ordinary break we might 
have managed, but this com- 
peund fracture was a severe tax 
on our medical knowledge. 
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Obviously what was needed 
was proper medical attention, 
but the nearest doctor was the 
District Surgeon at Belingwe ; 
even if he was at home and not 
prowling round the district, he 
could not arrive at camp before 
the morning. Besides, we were 
not in direct touch with Bel- 
ingwe, and would have to 
*phone a message through to 
Insiza to be sent by wire via 
Bulawayo and Gwanda. How- 
ever, it was the only way, and 
under M——’s instructions I 
did so, wondering how on earth 
we could nurse T—— through 
what looked like a slow re- 
covery. 

There was a first-rate hospital 
at Bulawayo, but how to get 
him there was another matter ; 
and then there were those 
prisoners and witnesses for 
High Court all back in camp 
again. It rather looked as if 
somebody was going to bump a 
busy time, and I had the 
feeling that person was going 
to be me. 

By this time T—— was 
conscious, but in a very bad 
way. He was in acute agony 
with his leg, and every now and 
then he would go off in a dead 
faint. We had put him on his 
bed, but it was narrow and 
hard for a sick man, and the 
mid-day sun pouring down on 
the kya made it unbearably 
hot. I had the job of sitting 
by him while M—— held a 
council of war with the Native 
Commissioner. None of us 
knew how to deal with these 
faints, so all I could do was 
to moisten his head with water 


and his lips with weak brandy, 
I felt it was not the right treat- 
ment for concussion, but, on 
the other hand, it seemed the 
correct thing for a man suffering 
from compound fracture. 

Naturally we did not ask 
him what had happened, but 
from the Police boys gathered 
it was Darkie’s old trouble, 
nerves. T was riding him 
with a loose rein, the shadow 
of a bird flying overhead had 
caused the usual bound on 
Darkie’s part, during which the 
spurs had dug into his sides, 
with the result that the ensuing 
buck had sent his rider over 
his head, not to strike the 
dust, but, worst of luck,.a 
large rock at the side of the 
road. If only the accident had 
occurred a few yards farther 
on, there would have been 
nothing more than a dusty 
tunic to show. 

Somewhere about four o’clock 
we got a reply from Belingwe 
to our urgent wire. The Dis- 
trict Surgeon was away from 
camp and would not be back 
for two or three days. That 
settled it. The only thing to 
do was to get T into Bula- 
wayo hospital by the early 
morning mail train, though 
how to get him there left me 
guessing. I think M must 
have had it in his mind all 
along that this would be our 
only course, for he had made 
no attempt to get our prisoners 
and their pals away, and they 
could now serve as stretcher- 
bearers. The rub was where 
to get a stretcher. It was 











quite out of the question carry- 
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ing the sick man on the Mess 
kya door, and short of taking 
down the side of the kya, we 
had nothing big enough on 
which to carry him for all the 
miles to the siding in any 
degree of comfort. Even if we 
had the stretcher, for the long 
train journey to Bulawayo he 
would need comfortable bed- 
ding under him; and here 
again we were sadly lacking. 

Then it was that the Cattle 
Inspector had a brain-wave. 
At the request of a friend of 
his, a farmer, some way from 
camp and farther from the 
siding, he had collected on his 
last visit to Insiza a roll of 
feather bedding for a full-size 
bed. The roll was still in his 
huts, waiting until he visited 
his friend. It would be an 
easy job to set boys to cutting 
down some poles, and we could 
make a strong framework, with 
poles for the bearers, and there 
would be a _ comfortable 
stretcher. 

Then started a race against 
time. To catch the mail we 
should have to leave camp not 
later than sundown (six o’clock), 
and would have nine hours to 
do the journey in. In the cool 
of the night I could push the 
party along at a good pace, 
but the stretcher promised to 
be a heavy affair, and it was 
doubtful if T—— would be 
able to stand the strain of a 
forced march. Halts would 
have to be made at frequent 
intervals, to change bearers 
and if necessary to rest T——. 
The cool of the night would 
strike a sick man sharply, and 
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if I could make time, I should 
have to give him something 
warm during the journey, which 
would necessitate making a fire. 

We could, however, telephone 
to Insiza to hold the mail for 
an hour, though it was doubtful 
whether the train would wait 
longer than that. As for 
bearers, I had eight prisoners 
and eighteen witnesses. M——, 
as gaoler in charge of our local 
gaol, where only short-sentence 
prisoners were confined, prom- 
ised me every prisoner he had 
as additional bearers, and that 
gave another twelve men with 
the two warders—in fact, the 
whole of the gaol establish- 
ment. With the eight native 
police I ought to have enough 
men to eat up the journey, 
always provided the patient 
could stick it. 

Natives are remarkably good 
at twining boughs and young 
saplings into framework, and 
under J——’s instructions the 
stretcher took shape. It was 
much bigger and heavier than 
we had expected, and with the 
feather mattress on the top 
appeared rather unwieldy ;_ it 
also took ten bearers to carry 
it. But against that it was 
comfortable, and if properly 
carried would make the jour- 
ney, not easy, but at least with 
a minimum of discomfort to 
its occupant. 

To be sure, when I looked 
at the thing I had grave doubts 
whether we would be able to 
get it on the train, but first 
get the journey to Insiza over ; 
I décided to tackle that diffi- 
culty when it came. The uni- 

A2 
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form of the Mounted Police 
went a long way, and, if neces- 
sary, I could get an extra 
goods van hooked on at 
the siding. The Railway and 
Treasury could fight it out 
afterwards as to who should 
do the paying. 

By dark everything was 
ready, and then came the job 
of getting T—— on the bed, or 
stretcher. This was slow work 
and gave him great pain, but 
he stuck it like a hero, only 
going off again when we had 
got him safely on. 

The moon, like a great scarlet 
ball, was just appearing over 
the kopjes behind the camp 
when my small army started on 
the trek to Insiza. Ten men 
carried the stretcher without 
much difficulty. To get them 
to keep in step would have been 
impossible, for a native takes 
some time to absorb any kind 
of drill, but these fellows 
entered into the spirit of the 
thing; they picked their way, 
and avoided as best they could 
jarring or bumping the patient, 
showing that even a raw native 
can possess unexpected quali- 
ties. Some of the witnesses 
were too old to act as bearers, 
or even carry the blessed 
rations and kit. It would be 
aS much as they could do to 
get themselves to Insiza if we 
had to force the pace a bit. 

Unlike T—— when he first 
set out, I was travelling light. 
I knew it was most essential I 
should return to Fort Rixon 
with the least possible delay, 
but M—— appeared to have 
some doubts as to whether this 
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fact had properly entered my 
head. He accompanied us as 
far as the river, walking at my 
stirrup, keeping up a constant 
refrain of “ You must catch 
the mid-day mail back to- 
morrow,” which I found most 
annoying. How on earth did 
he think I could taste the 
joys of high life in Bulawayo 
and browse on the flesh-pots, 
when all I had with me was the 
khaki patrol uniform that I 
stood, or rather rode, in ? 

Of all the many times I 
have ridden that journey, that 
seemed the slowest. Not that 
we really progressed so slowly, 
in fact we made a very fair 
speed, constantly changing 
bearers. But the miles seemed 
endless and well-known land- 
marks seemed to have removed 
themselves a few miles farther 
down the road. Shuffle, shuffle, 
shuffle, the feet of the party 
kicked up a nasty cloud of red 
dust that settled over the 
stretcher and covered the face 
and bedding of the sick man. 
With all their care every now 
and then a stumble in one of 
those wicked ruts or pot-holes 
would cause a groan from the 
stretcher. Each time I changed 
the bearers I took the oppor- 
tunity to sponge T ’s face, 
for he was running a high fever. 

Twice we halted for half an 
hour’s rest, and built a fire to 
warm up the contents of the 
bottle of soup I was carrying 
for T——, and these little 
breaks seemed to do him good 
and enable him to get together 
some strength to stand the rest 
of the journey. But later on 1 
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had to force some brandy 
between his lips, for though 
covered with bedding, he began 
to shake as with ague and com- 
plain bitterly of the cold. 
Finally, soon after midnight he 
went quite off his head, singing 
and raving. I could do little 
for him beyond securing the 
upper part of his body to the 
stretcher with the aid of a 
twisted sheet. And as by this 
time the road got decidedly 
better, I urged the party to 
push on to their utmost. In 
his state T would not feel 
bumps or jolts, and we must 
catch the mail. 

The last few miles seemed 
never-ending. I sent a Police 
boy on with a scribbled note 
to the railway foreman, telling 
him we were nearly there, and 
proceeded to drive my party 
in front of me like a flock of 
sheep. Time after time I 
stood up in my stirrups to 
look for the lights of the 
siding, but it was the usual 
case of the watched pot. I 
might have known there would 
be precious few lights to see at 
that time of the night—or 
morning, rather—unless the 
mail was in and waiting. Even 
80, everyone on board would 
be asleep and only the engine 
headlights visible. 

At last I saw what I was 
looking for, when we were 
practically on top of the siding, 
and at 3.45 exactly my pant- 
ing, tired little army shuffled 
across the line and gently 
lowered the stretcher to the 
ground in front of the building 
that did duty for station, 





passengers, goods and fore- 
man’s house. 

It was not surprising that I 
had strained my eyes in vain, 
for the only light visible came 
from one small lamp in the 
building, and sign of the mail 
there was none. 

Our arrival was expected, 
and the night foreman was 
waiting for us at the door. 
“So you have got here at 
last! Poor old T——, how 
is he? The mail is late, lucky 
for you. Come in and have a 
drink. What are you going 
to give him? How did it 
happen?” was the fusillade I 
was greeted with as I dis- 
mounted and began to think 
of the next thing to do. So 
I replied to his questions by 
asking others. 

“ First, the mail—when is she 
coming ? ” 

“‘ She’s running an hour late, 
and not made up time; should 
be here in twenty minutes, and 
will have to wait here to cross 
the goods, ‘15’ up. That’s 
late too; should be in now. 
Don’t know where it’s got to. 
Left Bembezi dead on time.” 

* What about T—— ? ” was 
my answer to all this. “‘ We 
shall never get this stretcher 
through the coach doors, much 
less into the corridor. Have 
you a covered van we could 
get him into? Rotten thing 
to travel in, all the same.” 

“You're in luck, my son. 
There are two empties on the 
rear of the mail going back to 
Bulawayo,” the foreman told 
me. ‘“ Their big sliding doors 
would take a bed five times 
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the size of that. Stick him in 
one and your crowd of savages 
in the other. Though I don’t 
fancy your ride,” he added. 
“Those empties rock like the 
very devil, especially being at 
the rear. Here, I'll tell you 
what. We'll try to get the 
guard to shunt them up near 
the engine; that will make it 
a bit easier. Clayton is the 
driver ; he’ll do it if the guard 
does not object. Never mind 
the conductor; he will be in 
bed and won’t know anything 
about it until you are nearly 
in Bulawayo. I'll give you an 
empty box to sit on; I sup- 
pose you will travel with T——. 
You don’t want to sleep, any- 
way, and I don’t suppose you 
could with that row he is 


making. Poor old chap, he 
seems pretty bad.”’ 
T—— was indeed bad. I 


did what I could to make him 
comfortable, and then set about 
fixing up the rest of the party. 
The prisoners and two warders 
from Fort Rixon gaol, with 
three of the Police boys, could 
find somewhere to sleep after 
they had helped to get the 
stretcher on to the mail, and 
would return in the morning. 
One Police boy must put my 
horse in the ‘ hotel’ stable and 
wait at the siding for my 
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return the next afternoon. The 
prisoners and witnesses for High 
Court must be got into one of 
the vans with their escort, 
there to sleep and eat.. And I 
impressed on the native con- 
stables that, no matter what 
happened, they had got to be 
Spick and span when they 
entered the camp at Bulawayo, 
so they could spend the journey 
very profitably cleaning up. 
I quite expected the bulk of 
the polishing would be done 
by their charges, but that was 
not my concern. 

I had hardly finished sorting 
out my party, when the glare 
of headlights in the distance 
and a rumble announced the 
approach of the missing ‘15’ 
up, while far away in the other 
direction a flickering spot of 
light showed where the down 
mail had come into view. With 
the first I was not interested, 
and as I had plenty of time 
before the latter could come 
into the siding, I took the op- 
portunity to swallow the drink 
which had been so hospitably 
offered to me on my arrival. 

With a great clattering and 
banging of trucks the up goods 
slowly rumbled in, clanking 
over the points to leave the 
main line clear for the belated 
mail, now fast approaching. 


Iil. 


It was time to be up and 
doing, so I finished the last of 
my drink, started out to get 
my trucks, and my charges on 
board them, only to run into 


the arms of the station fore- 
man, who, with three men from 
the goods, was coming to look 
for me. 

** Here’s a job for you,” the 
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former said. “These are the 
driver, fireman and guard of 
the ‘15’ up. Directly they 
got in, the driver asked if there 
were any police near. If you 
had not been here, he was 
going to board the mail in the 
hope one of you chaps would 
be on her. He’s found a dead 
man on the line. Go on, Joe, 
tell him all about it.” 

** Ah knew you fellows would 
be pouring into Bulawayo for 
this High Court,’ remarked the 
driver, a big burly chap, in a 
strong North country accent, 
“and I told my mate here 
there was sure to be one on 
board; and this is a Police 
job, and no mistake.” 

“What’s it all about?” I 
asked. ‘“‘I have a sick man 
here whom I must get into 
hospital as soon as the mail can 
get me there. Besides, there 
are prisoners and witnesses for 
High Court, over whom some- 
body will be tearing his hair. 
Unless it’s something very ur- 
gent I had better take your 
report and see about it when I 
get back to-morrow—to-day, 
rather ; it will be daylight in an 
hour.” 

“Urgent it is, mister, and 
no mistake. If I never see 
another dead chap there’s no 
deader than him that’s lying 
just this side of Mile 62 post.” 

** A dead man ? ” I answered. 
“What, a native?’’ I do not 
suppose I am more callous than 
any other man, but during my 
time in the Police I had seen a 
fair number of dead natives, 
most of whom had come to a 
violent end, and though I was 
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quite ready to get to the bottom 
of the business, I could not see 
where all the fuss came in. 

By this time the mail was in, 
and our little group had been 
joined by the driver and guard. 
And I was still anxious about 
getting T to Bulawayo, 
without waiting for lengthy 
statements about a native who 
had strayed on the line and 
got run over. Though, to be 
sure, it was a funny time for a 
native to be abroad, unless he 
was up to no good. 

** A native ? ” said the driver. 
“No, mister. Yon chap is as 
white as you and I. A white 
man he is, poor chap, with a 
ghastly great hole in his throat. 
Fair gave my mate a turn, it 
did. Well, you see, mister, it 
was like this. We had left 
Bembezi siding dead on time, 
and were just past Mile 62 post 
when my mate shouts to me, 
‘Pull her up, Joe, there’sa bloke 
on the line!’ I just caught a 
glimpse of him before we were 
over. Appeared to come away 
from the line, but you can’t 
pull these engines up in a foot 
or two, and time I had shut off 
steam we were over him. We 
pulled up and had a look, but 
you can’t see much under them 
trucks. The engine and the 
tender were clear, so guard and 
I talks it over, and thinks no 
more harm could happen if we 
ran the whole train clear. For 
you see, mister, he was right in 
middle of track, and them 
trucks has a good clearance, so 
no more harm could come to 
him. Then we has another 
good look, but could see he was 
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dead all right. So I say to 
guard and my mate, ‘We 
won’t touch him, this is a job 
for them Police, and no mis- 
take.’ Happen someone gave 
him that hole in his throat, 
mister, which was why he was 
on the track.” 

Here was a nice thing. I 
found there were no Police on 
the mail, so it was up to me. 
As if I had not enough on my 
hands! I could get no more 
out of the engine-driver or the 
others. They had seen nobody 
but the dead man, and the 
wound in his throat had not 
been caused by the engine. 
Who he was or where he came 
from, they did not know. It 
was a Police job and best left 
to the Police, was their opin- 
ion; so left it they had. 
Besides, I found none of them 
were old hands, and had only 
been in the country for a few 
months. Most of the Rhodesian 
train crews come out from the 
Home railways. With more 
experienced men I should have 
had more to go on; they 
would at least have moved the 
body from the line; whereas 
now it was in the direct track 
of the mail. 

I turned to Clayton, the 
driver of the mail, and told 
him I was afraid he would have 
to pull up before he came to 
the 62 mile post, so that I 
could look into things. If 
nothing else could be done, the 
body would have to be 
examined. 

“I say, Clayton,” I added, 
*‘ could you shunt the two rear 
vans up to the front of the 
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train for my party? My 
patient is pretty bad, and 


directly I have got a signed 
statement from the other train 
crew, I'll get my hospital case 
on board and we'll be off. 
The quicker the better.” 

Clayton was a very decent 
chap. I knew him fairly well. 
Always ready to do a man a 
good turn if he played the 
game. So merely remarking, 
“We'll be late all right, but 
it can’t be helped,” he left 
the building, while I proceeded 
to take hurried statements 
from the other driver and his 
mates. 

Directly the goods had 
rumbled off we were ready to 
get under way. The combined 
efforts of the whole party had 
lifted the cumbrous stretcher 
into the big closed iron van, 
for there were no platforms at 
Insiza, and the floor of the van 
was some four or five feet from 
the ground. 

Clayton suggested that I had 
better travel to Mile 62 post 
with him in the engine cab, to 
help to keep a look-out and be 
on the spot as soon as we got 
there. So I shoved the most 
intelligent Police boy in with 
T——, with instructions to 
keep awake and do what he 
could for him, though what it 
could be I did not know myself. 
Anyway, he could keep the 
sliding doors from shutting, for 
those heavy trucks were made 
to hold some twenty-five tons 
of goods, and the only means 
of ventilation and light would 
be to keep one of the doors 
partly open, though it would 
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let in a strong draught and 
cloud of dust as the train 
moved. 

Just as I was going to climb 
into the cab a sudden thought 
struck me. Telling Clayton to 
hang on a moment, I shouted 
to some of the Police boys to 
come with me, and ran back 
to the foreman’s quarters. 

“Lend me half a dozen picks 
and shovels; Ill get them 
returned and give you a receipt 
now. Quick!” 

“Picks and shovels! What 
the hell do you-—-? Oh, I 
see! They are up at the 
quarters of the ‘ permanent 
way’ gang. Bring along your 
boys.” And together we ran 
off to get them. 

It was the first time I had 
ever travelled on the footplate 
of an engine, and I found it 
far from comfortable. The 
driver and fireman have two 
little seats, one on each side 
of the cab, from which they 
can get a good view ahead. 
Their perches are fairly well 
sheltered from draught and 
weather, though the fire-box 
makes things decidedly warm, 
apart from the sun on the iron 
roof. My seat was farther 
back, near the tender, and so 
situated that my legs dangled 
down, and to keep on I had 
to hold tight to the side of the 
cab. I got full advantage of 
the rush of cold air that 
whistled round the engine, 
which rocked and bumped in 
the most disconcerting fashion. 
A stream of cinders fell round 
me, every now and again a 
red-hot one making me clap 
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my hand to the spot on which 
it landed. Many of the African 
railways burn wood, but with 
the first-class colliery at Wankie 
on the Bulawayo-Victoria Falls 
route, the Rhodesian railways 
are better off in this respect 
and the mail trains at least use 
coal, 

Looking back from my perch 
I could see the long line of 
corridor coaches swaying to and 
fro behind me, for Clayton was 
making up aS much time as 
possible and pushing the big 
engine to the utmost. In the 
half-light that comes before 
dawn things took queer shapes 
aS we rushed through the silent 
flats. My mind was full of the 
information given me and the 
new job ahead. I did not know 
what to make of it. The man 
might have wandered on to the 
line, or purposely thrown him- 
self in front of the train. But 
what was a European doing 
on these flats, where there were 
no mines or farms and but few 
native kraals, with a wound in 
his throat, too! The chief thing 
that worried me was that my 
one job clashed with the other, 
and I was likely to fall down 
badly with both if I was not 
careful. 

I suddenly realised that I 
was very tired, my seat very 
hard, and the fast approaching 
dawn made me shiver in my 
thin khaki tunic. I must 
have dozed for a few minutes, 
for I came to my senses with a 
jerk and nearly tumbled off 
my perch, just grabbing the 
side of the engine in time as 
the driver suddenly applied his 
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brakes, bringing us slithering 
and sliding to a sudden stop. 

“The great goop ! ” Clayton 
shouted. ‘ This side of Mile 62 
he said. We are only just past 
Mile 63, and we have gone over 
him again. Lying on the big 
curve he is, and I was on top of 
him before I saw him there. 
Well,” he added philosophi- 
cally, “I have done all I can, 
it’s your work now. Jump 
down and let me know if you 
want me to back or go 
forward.” 

I stumbled down from the 
engine with that nasty feeling 
one gets when brought suddenly 
to one’s senses from the point of 
dropping off to sleep. Day- 
light had come with a rush; 
though the bare and open 
grasslands which stretched 
many leagues round were still 
covered with a soft dewy mist, 
in places it was already wasting 
before the rays of the rising 
sun. The clear morning air 
had a decided nip in it, and the 
long grass was covered with a 
thick dew. I shivered and 
turned to the job that lay 
before me with great distaste. 

I will not go into details ; 
sufficient to say that the engine 
and tender were clear of the 
body, which lay on the track 
between the tender and caboose 
in which the relief railway crew 
still slept. Thank goodness our 
unexpected stop had not brought 
out any of the passengers, and 
the three of us appeared to be 
the only ones awake on the 
train. 

I found I could crawl under 
the caboose in order to make 
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the essential investigations, and 
again I am not going into 
details. It was not a pretty 
sight, but I soon decided that 
the cause of death was not the 
wound in the throat; ugly as 
it looked at first glance, it was 
not deep, and I doubted if it 
could have caused collapse from 
loss of blood. It was obvious 
that the man had met a quick 
and sudden end from the in- 
juries caused by the goods 
engine. In spite of his violent 
death there was not a bruise 
or mark on his face; but I 
have never seen such an appal- 
ling look of horror as was 
stamped on his countenance. 
I was @ very ordinary matter- 
of-fact sort of fellow in those 
days, not blessed or cursed 
with a strong imagination, but 
it was plain even to me that 
the man had died in mortal 
terror of something. It was 
not easy to memorise the 
features for identification later 
on. Nothing on the body 
gave me any clue as to who 
he was or where he came 
from; a few pounds (we still 
had gold sovereigns then) and 
a packet or two of the universal 
‘ Flag’ cigarettes were all that 
he had on him. 

From his dress, the usual 
khaki shirt and slacks, and 
tramp boots, I judged him to be 
a miner. The light was not 
good under the caboose, but as 
I carried on what investigations 
I could, I was struck by the 
swollen appearance of the neck 
and face. They certainly did 


not appear to be their natural 
size; but I told myself it was 
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all due to the manner of death, 
and wished there had been a 
doctor on the train to help me 
in my investigations. I had 
made inquiries of the guard 
before we left Insiza, but luck 
was against me that night. 

What I must find out, if I 
could, in the short time avail- 
able, was how he came to be on 
theline. Had he been attacked, 
and escaping from his assailants 
rushed on the line, oblivious of 
the goods thundering down on 
him, or was he trying to hail 
the train for help and ap- 
proached too close to the metals, 
or was it just a deliberate and 
determined case of suicide ? 

As regards the first idea, 
there was nothing on the body 
which led me to believe that 
there had been a fight or 
struggle. A man does not get 
a@ wound in the throat without 
some attempt to save himself, 
and I should have expected 
cuts or marks on the hands. 
As to suicide, that was new to 
me. Men died violent deaths 
in those days, but Rhodesia 
was too much of a happy-go- 
lucky land for sane men to die 
by their own hands. Down 
to-day and up to-morrow was 
their motto, and they lived up 
to it. But if the poor fellow 
had made up his mind to end 
his life, why that appalling 
look of horror? To me it 
seemed the face of a man 
running blindly from a death 
that pursued him. 

He might have been attacked 
in his sleep and rushed away 
from the attacker ; that looked 
more likely. But then what 


of the wound? I had seen 
plenty of wounds made by 
native assegais and knives, but 
this had the appearance of 
having been done by something 
smaller and sharper than a 
weapon used by a native. 
Even the 010 shilling knife 
carried by every native, and 
sold by the thousand in every 
store, would not have made 
such a straight clean cut. 

I slowly worked the whole 
thing out in my mind, while 
the train crew smoked and 
watched me in the warmth of 
the rising sun, whose rays were 
now turning the flats into 
golden light, so that the long 
dried-up veldt grass looked like 
a huge field of wheat. 

I was no C.I.D. man, able 
to draw conclusions from the 
position of the body, or even 
a fully trained policeman such 
as we have in England. I was 
only a trooper in a mounted 
corps, half - policeman, half- 
soldier, more used to dealing 
with stock theft or breaking 
up tribal fights than solving a 
problem of murder or suicide. 
And I had very little time in 
which to do anything. 

I decided the best thing to 
do was to find out exactly 
where the man had got on the 
line. Only two hours or 80 
had elapsed since his death, 
and the thick sand by the side 
of the railway track should 
show any footprints, especially 
as it was moist from the heavy 
dew that had fallen. 

Where I was standing there 
was a confused blurr of foot- 
prints leading up the track. 
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These I reckoned were those of 
the goods train men. Farther 
along, the ground was appa- 
rently undisturbed. Nobody 
came that way except the per- 
manent way gangs, and they 
travelled to and from their 
work by gangers’ trolleys. 
Therefore any footprints I 
could find farther down the 
line must be those of the dead 
man. Leaving the train, I 
started to walk down the side 
of the track. There were plenty 
of marks of crawling night 
insects, and possibly snakes, 
and the pads of some small 
animal, perhaps a Tsepa cat. 

Then I saw it, lying in the 
long wet grass near the line 
where it had fallen or been 
flung. An ordinary razor, with 
a black handle, the whole 
covered in blood. The weapon, 
anyway, had been found. But 
on looking closer, I could see 
where someone had burst a 
way through the grass; quite 
a distinct trail. Here a foot- 
print, there broken stalks; it 
was the trail of one man, and 
at that,a manrunning. With- 
out being a Sherlock Holmes, 
I could tell by the deep imprint 
of the toes of the boots in the 
sand and the crushed and 
broken grass that it was not 
the track of a man proceeding 
at an ordinary pace. 

I was on the scent now, and 
quickened my walk. I had not 
far to go. Two hundred yards 
farther away, hidden by the 
long grass, I came on one of 
the water-holes which abound 
on the Insiza and Bembezi flats. 
They are no doubt the outlets 
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of some subterranean stream, 
for even at the end of the dry 
season they hold plenty of good 
clear water. These are not easy 
to find, however, for though 
several feet deep, they are so 
covered with grass that only 
a foot or so of water is visible, 
and then only when one is right 
on top of them. 

By the side of the hole was 
a small eucalyptus tree, giving 
a little shade, and under the 
tree a rough camp. A small 
wood fire, the ashes of which 
were still warm, two blankets 
that had obviously been. slept 
in, a hat, a coat, a billy, one 
or two tins of bully beef, and 
other food. 

First of all I searched for 
further footprints. I wanted 
to discover if two men had 
shared the camp, though the 
indications were of one only. 
Still, the other might have 
packed up and left. Or had 
anyone approached the camp ? 

I might have saved myself 
the trouble, for though the 
grass was broken and beaten 
down in several places, showing 
several tracks, I could find no 
sign of footprints. One track 
which I followed a little way 
led me to the higher ground, 
where the grass was shorter, 
and I judged that this was one 
of the old trails leading to the 
Essexvale Hills, which showed 
up blue in the distance, a day’s 
trek at least from where I 
stood. 

The man must have come 
from that direction. It ap- 
peared from his rations that 
he was a ‘ Wallabie’ (tramp), 
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proceeding from, say, the Bush 
Tick Mine at Essexvale to the 
Queen’s or Lonely Mines at 
Inyati, in which case he would 
have crossed the line that day. 
Not many men would have 
taken that direction, most pre- 
ferring to follow the longer and 
more frequented trail, for it 
would mean travelling mostly 
by sense of direction. 

None of the other tracks 
round the camp led more than 
a few yards, and were those a 
man would make camping for 
the night. He had undoubtedly 
been alone. Why had he sud- 
denly bolted from his camp 
during the night, and why had 
he slashed his throat with a 
razor ? 

I turned back and stood 
looking at the little camp. The 
coat was lying some distance 
from the blankets, while the 
top blanket had been thrown 
on one side as if the sleeper 
had suddenly awakened and 
jumped up. I picked up the 
coat and searched the pockets ; 
nothing much there. A pipe 
and tobacco pouch, another 
packet of cigarettes, a hand- 
kerchief. No papers, no letters, 
not even a miner’s blasting 
certificate. 

I had just dropped the 
coat when a slight sibilant 
sound behind caught my ear. 
Half unconsciously I turned, 
and then gave a jump back. 
Rearing up by the tumbled 
blanket, head swaying from 
side to side, evidently ready 
to launch himself at me, was 
a large black mamba, one 
of the most vicious and cer- 


tainly the most pugnacious of 
snakes. I loathe snakes of any 
description, and the sight of 
this black brute, with its air 
of cold malignity, gave me a 
nasty creepy feeling down the 
spine. Only a black mamba, 
or its cousin, the green tree 
mamba, will attack a man 
without previous provocation, 
such as being cornered or trod- 
den on. Most snakes only 
desire to get out of the way, 
and will not strike unless obliged 
to do so. Not so the fellow in 
front of me. Part of him was 
hidden by the blanket, from 
under which he had evidently 
crawled, but. what I could see 
was quite sufficient for me. 
Unless I cut short his career 
quick, he would undoubtedly 
cut short mine. 

It flashed through my mind 
that I had heard that the bite 
of a mamba was fatal in five 
minutes, and that it was so 
quick in its movements that it 
could keep up with a galloping 
horse. I wished I had my 
sjambok with me, for there is 
no better thing for killing snakes 
than a good riding sjambok 
made from hippo hide, smooth 
and tapering from the thick- 
ness of a finger to the size of 
whipcord. However, my sjam- 
bok was with my saddlery at 
Insiza, and my only weapon 
was my service ‘45 Webley in 
the holster at my hip. 

On recruits’ course in far- 
away Salisbury they had tried 
to teach us how to draw and 
shoot quickly. Though I was 
a fairly good revolver shot and 
had practised often in my spare 
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time, I never drew quicker than 
I did now, with the inducement 
before me. My Webley cracked 
twice, and the snake was a 
wriggling bunch of coils with 
its wicked head blown off. 

I must admit the affair gave 
me a nasty turn. Supposing 
I had picked up the blanket 
first instead of the coat. No 
chance for quick shooting then ; 
disturbed in its sleep, the snake 
would have struck surely and 
swiftly. 

I set off to run back to the 
line—a sudden idea had struck 
me—and on the way met a 
rescue party. I had forgotten 
the train crew would have heard 
the shots and wondered what- 
ever was happening. The 
driver, conductor and guard, 
all alarmed by the noise, had 
started after me to see what 
it was all about and to render 
help if necessary. I did not 
stop to explain in full, just 
throwing them a word, and 
automatically noting that the 
conductor’s gold-banded cap 
and uniform coat clashed badly 
with his orange-striped pyjamas 
and was a positive offence to 
the rising sun, I hurried on to 
the train, full of my new idea. 

During my absence the pro- 
longed stop had brought heads 
to the windows, and some of 
the passengers were alighting. 
They would be a nuisance later 
on, thought I, but I had no 
time to worry about them. 

Dropping on my hands and 
knees, I crawled under the 
caboose again and had another 
look at the poor remains. The 
light under the train was now 


much stronger, and I was able 
to make a closer scrutiny of the 
face and neck. The swollen 
puffy appearance was now clear 
to me. Examination showed 
a bluish tinge round the wound, 
while the glands of the throat 
and neck were hard and swollen, 

The razor cut had obliterated 
the two punctures that fangs 
would make, but in spite of 
the misleading appearance of 
it all, I felt sure that death 
was primarily due to snake- 
bite, either by the mamba I 
had shot or its mate, which 
was sure to be near-by. 

A great wave of pity for the 
poor fellow went over me as 
I mentally pictured the sad 
tragedy on those desolate flats. 
He must have been tramping 
from Essexvale to the Inyati 
district and at sundown 
camped by the water-hole. I 
knew the long grass vleis 
swarmed with snakes of all 
kinds, and could imagine one 
of these brutes slithering out 
of the veldt, attracted by the 
warmth of the fire. A snake 
loves warmth, and it would 
not be the first time a man 
sleeping out in the open had 
unconsciously shared his blan- 
kets with so unwelcome a 
bedfellow. The unfortunate 
man must have woken to find 
the black horror coiled so close 
that there was no avoiding the 
deadly fangs when his move- 
ments had startled and alarmed 
the snake, who must at once 
have completed the tragedy by 
striking him in the throat. 

I could visualise the rest— 
coat and blanket flung from 
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him as he sprang to his feet, 
the surge of terror as he real- 
ised what had happened, for, in 
spite of the ground mist, the 
rays of the moon would have 
been sufficient to show the 
man what had struck him; 
and then the sudden feeling of 
helplessness. The position of 
the wound, no help at hand, 
no friend or doctor, no anti- 
toxin, not even the elementary 
help of permanganate of potas- 
sium. He must have remem- 
bered the first-aid treatment 
for snake-bites, the cutting of 
the wound, insertion of the 
antidote, and in his despair 
and frenzy hacked at his throat ; 
but loss of blood would not 
have stopped the fatal effects 
of the poison creeping through 
his veins. Then the mad dash 
away from the camp, not realis- 
ing where he was going, only 
the horror of his position and 
certain death. The poison may 
have been already working and 
made him unaware of the 
proximity of the goods, or 
perhaps he had some wild idea 
of stopping it as he saw it 
coming towards him and threw 
himself in front, to meet the 
death that in any case awaited 
him. 

Even with qualified medical 
aid close at hand, the bite of 
a black mamba is often fatal ; 
without, it is only a matter of 
time. The other day I read 
of a man who, bitten by one 
of these snakes in the leg, 
lingered on for five hours in 
agony, despite all the aid given 
him by his boys. What chance 
had the dead man got, bitten 
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in the throat, without a soul 
to help him in his plight ? 

As I crawled out from under 
the caboose I was aware of a 
small crowd round me, com- 
posed of the train staff and a 
number of passengers in various 
states of undress. 

One last piece of work re- 
mained; it could not remain 
until my return. By then it 
would have been too late, and 
I would not leave the body to 
the mercy of the hyzxnas. I 
took a hasty look at T——-, who 
was now in a deep stupor, and 
ordered the whole of my party 
from their vans, telling them 
to bring their picks and shovels. 
I led them over to the euca- 
lyptus tree, under which I had 
decided to bury the unknown. 
I felt rather reluctant to place 
him in the spot which was the 
indirect cause of his death, but 
the tree would be a landmark 
even when the grass fires swept 
over the flats, and make the 
grave easy to find. Also the 
ground was of good earth there, 
moistened by the underground 
stream, and easy to dig. By 
now the train had been badly 
delayed and time was precious. 

While the prisoners and 
witnesseses got to work with a 
will, directed by the native 
police, I made a sketch of the 
surroundings and an inventory 
of all the effects of the de- 
ceased. I had no doubt that 
in time I should be able to get 
him identified ; the provisions 
he had with him would help 
towards that. The one or two 
tins of bully beef, and a hasty 
glance at the rest of the con- 
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tents of his sack, or ‘ swag,’ 
had showed me flour, sugar, 
coffee and a tin of condensed 
milk, the very nature of which 
proved to me that they were 
rations issued by some Police 
camp, and possibly the one at 
Essexvale, an out-station of 
Bulawayo, ‘ K’ Troop. 

For in Rhodesia no man need 
starve, even if without work 
or the means to buy food. 
Anyone destitute or down to 
his last few pounds, tramping 
from mine to mine in search 
of work, has only to go to the 
nearest Police camp, there make 
a sworn declaration, and he is 
supplied with sufficient rations 
to take him on to the nearest 
camp in the direction he is 
going. 

As a record, descriptions were 
kept at every camp of all to 
whom rations were issued, 
therefore I anticipated no diffi- 
culty in tracing the name and 
particulars of the man I was 
about to bury. 

It did not take long to dig 
the grave, and surrounded by 
the train crew and some of the 
passengers, for they now knew 
of the tragedy that had taken 
place, the remains were laid to 


rest, while I hurriedly said 
what little of the Burial Service 
I remembered from former 
occasions. 

Once we were all aboard 
again Clayton pushed the big 
engine as fast as he dared. I 
now felt at liberty to attend 
to my appearance before re- 
porting at Bulawayo, so had a 
good wash and shave in one of 
the lavatories on the coaches, 
besides putting a boy on to 
polish up my buttons, &c., 
which had suffered somewhat 
during the night. 

T—— still lay in his heavy 
sleep, due, I think, to the con- 
cussion, and there was little I 
could do for him when I took 
my seat on an empty box by 
his side. The train rattled on 
over mile after mile of plain 
covered with grass. Here and 
there I would see water-holes 
and dry dongas. Once or 
twice I spotted a jackal sneak- 
ing away from the line, and 
occasionally a small buck, 
steinbok or duiker, flying from 
the noise of the train. 

At last we clanked through 
Suburbs Halt, and were at the 
capital of Matabeleland—Bula- 
wayo. 


IV. 


We were very late, and I had 
plenty to do before I caught 
the mid-day mail back, as so 
earnestly instructed by M——. 
The sooner I handed over my 
party and got T—— into 
hospital, the better ; so accord- 
ingly I set out at a sharp pace 


to complete my job. To get 
to the hospital I had to pass 
close to the Officers’ Mess at 
the camp, and as we were 
passing the gates there emerged 
in all glory of full uniform, 
blue tunic, white  riding- 


breeches, slouch hat, white 
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gauntlets and sword, our big 
noise, Captain S——, partly in 
for High Court, but principally 
for the races and other amuse- 
ments. Our O.C. was popular 
and a good fellow, running a 
Troop whose area stretched 
from the borders of the Trans- 
vaal to the middle of Mata- 
beleland, and running it re- 
markably well, if under a con- 
stant air of boredom. At the 
same time he was the last 
person I wanted to meet just 
then. 

I knew his critical eye would 
range over the whole party. I 
should have to report as to the 
delay in my journey, and I 
would have much preferred to 
have handed in a written state- 
ment at my convenience, which 
would have been when I got 
back to Fort Rixon. 

T——’s accident he would 
have heard of, for I knew M. 
would have wired to the hos- 
pital ; in fact, I had hoped to 
be met, but I suppose they 
thought having got so far I 





‘could finish the bit from the 


station without help. 

I halted my party, called the 
native police to attention, 
stepped up and gave my best 
salute, quite aware that his 
eyes were taking in my personal 
appearance. Long before I had 
finished my report, which I 
made as brief as possible, he 
appeared extremely bored with 
the whole affair, though I 
knew it was his usual manner, 
and having finished, waited to 
hear what I was expected to do 
next. 

“You certainly appear to 
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have done all you can, Trooper 
C——,,” was his verdict. “‘ You 
are quite certain about the 
manner of death? Yes? Then 
you had better get Trooper 
T—— into hospital at once. I 
am afraid there has been too 
much delay already. After you 
have handed over the prisoners 
and witnesses, report to camp ; 
ask the Sergeant-Major to wire 
to Essexvale concerning the 
dead man, telling them to 
reply to Fort Rixon and here ; 
and he had better wire Inyati 
too, in case you made a mistake 
and the man was coming from 
Inyati to Essexvale. Then 
before you return write a full 
report and leave it for me in 
‘“K’ Troop office. You will 
just have time before your 
train goes. Be sure and catch 
the mail back, and leave 
directly you reach Insiza for 
Fort Rixon. Corporal M 
should have sent the prisoners 
and witnesses in several days 
ago, instead of leaving things 
to the last moment. I shall 
have to explain the delay.” 

Returning my salute in a 
casual manner, our big Pooh 
Bah sauntered off, having 
handed me out work for every 
minute of my time, cast doubts 
on my efforts at observation, 
spoken of the delay with T—— 
as if it was my fault, and lastly 
given me a choke off to hand 
on to M——. That was just 
what one expected of him ; 
still it was annoying, to say the 
least. 

I was still muttering things 
under my breath when we 
reached the hospital, and I 
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handed over T to the 
matron and a pretty fair- 
haired nurse. They were full 
of “ Poor fellow ” and the way 
the leg had been put into 
splints (I must own I felt 
alarmed myself at the state it 
was in after our rough surgery 
and the long tiring journey), 
and fussed over him in a way 
that made me think a bed in 
that cool place would have 
just suited me. They were not, 
however, interested in my 
doings, so after lingering a few 
minutes to see if there were 
any cups of tea going on the 
verandah of the Nurses’ Home 
for the refreshment of a tired 
policeman, and apparently 
drawing a blank, I departed, 
even more disgruntled. 

There I must admit I un- 
justly blamed them, for I 
learnt later on that while look- 
ing to the sick they had not 
forgotten the hale, and if I 
had waited a few minutes 
longer, tea there would have 
been, made especially for me, 
my sudden departure being put 
down to shyness ! 

Handing over my prisoner 
stretcher-bearers did not take 
long, and I was free to get 
down to my report. If the 
sentences on the prisoners had 
anything to do with me, they 
should be light ones, for they 
had carried T willingly and 
with care, pushing on as fast 
as they could and using their 
best efforts when called on. 
As to the witnesses, I made a 
mental note to ask M—— to 
see that they got a ‘ bonsela’ 
(present) in the shape of extra 
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rations when they got back to 


Fort Rixon. And I gave the 
Police boys imperative instruc- 
tions that they were to take 
it easy on their return march, 
and asked those who were 
giving evidence to mention 
how well the prisoners had 
worked. Feeling I had done 
all I could for them, I went off 
to report to camp. 

The camp was nearly de- 
serted. ‘K’ Troop men were 
all on their various duties, 
those from other troops at 
High Court, and there was 
nothing to stop me from sitting 
down and making out the 
report for the Captain. I 
several times cast longing 
glances on the magazines and 
pictorials scattered about the 
recreation room in which I was 
writing; one of those and an 
armchair looked good to me, 
but time was pressing and I 
only just finished my report in 
time to catch my train. 

By the time the wet canteen 
in the camp had opened I was 
being bumped over the points 
of Bulawayo Station, en route 
for Insiza ! 

The train was very empty— 
people were going into Bula- 
wayo, not away from it. The 
exodus would take place a few 
days later when all the fun was 
over. In the few minutes I 
had I managed to get hold of 
the latest ‘ Bulawayo Chronicle,’ 
but I found I was too tired to 
read, and I resolved that after 
lunch had been served in the 
dining-car I would make myself 
comfortable and sleep until the 
train arrived at Insiza. 
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No sooner had I made this 
bright resolution than, without 
waiting for anything more, I 
was off, and in a dim way have 
a vague recollection of the 
steward announcing lunch was 
served ; but beyond the thought 
that in a few minutes I must 
rouse myself if I wanted any 
food I got no further, and was 
soon dead to the world. 

I gradually came to my 
senses with the feeling that 
someone was shaking me and 
I did not want to wake up. 
People were talking, and I felt 
hot and uncomfortable, as one 
generally does after a sound 
sleep in the afternoon. 

When I opened my eyes my 
compartment appeared to be 
full of people, but after great 
concentration they gradually 
dwindled down to two—the 
conductor, who by himself was 
big enough for two, and the 
dining-car steward. Dodging 
about in the corridor I caught 
sight of the white jackets of 
the steward’s assistants. It 
appeared that the conductor, 
who was well known to every- 
body under the nickname of 
‘Jerry,’ was doing the talking 
and the steward the shaking. 

From the way the sun was 
pouring through the windows 
—for I had forgotten to pull 
down the sun-blinds—I judged 
that the afternoon was well 
advanced, and the vague idea 
that they were calling me for 
lunch vanished from my mind. 

Seeing that at last I was semi- 
conscious, both men started 
talking with renewed energy. 
Blinking and dazed, it gradu- 
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ally dawned on me that they 
were urging me to commence 
another little piece of work. 

It appeared that a certain 
gentleman had boarded the 
train at Bulawayo; he had been 
down there with the idea of 
having a good time. His efforts 
to enjoy himself had met with 
such success that they had 
drawn the attention of the 
town police, who had offered 
him the choice of leaving the 
town or of adding to the 
country’s revenue. The gentle- 
man, who was a miner by 
profession, hailing from the 
Globe and Phenix Mine at 
Que Que, had decided on the 
former, and to see that he kept 
his word a couple of town 
‘ bobbies ’ had escorted him to 
the train. 

Unfortunately, in his efforts 
to paint the town red, the 
miner had been existing on a 
liquid diet, with the result that 
when he boarded the train he 
was not in quite first-class con- 
dition. Further, unknown to 
the police, his scanty baggage 
had contained a quantity of 
the refreshment that his soul 
loved. 

All had gone well until after 
lunch, of which he had not 
partaken ; but by the time the 
few passengers had gone back 
to their compartments, he was 
feeling exceedingly unwell, and, 
what was worse, had a fixed 
impression that his compart- 
ment was now invaded by a 
number of crawling creatures, 
which were certainly not there 
when he got in it, or was put 
in it, at Bulawayo; neither did 
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they appear to have any re- 
semblance to anything in 
natural history. Partly to 
avoid their attentions, partly 
to fortify himself with a further 
supply of liquor, his own stock 
now being exhausted, he had 
sallied forth to the dining-car, 
demanding to be supplied with 
a bottle of the particular bever- 
age suited to keep his tor- 
mentors at bay. 

Seeing his condition, the 
dining-car steward had refused 
to comply with his request, 


whereupon the irate gentleman . 


produced a revolver and an- 
nounced his intention of taking 
what he wanted. 

An effort on the part of the 
dining-car staff to disarm him 
had met with a shot. Two 
other shots had been fired at 
various creeping things which 
were unseen by anyone but 
himself. The conductor’s aid 
had been called in by the 
steward, and no doubt they 
would have satisfactorily 
settled the matter while I still 
slept if the latter had not 
remembered my presence on 
the train. 

Clearly this was a case for the 
police ; as one of them was on 
board, it would be a shame to 
deprive him of a job. Con- 
sequently the whole party had 
sought me out, and now urged 
me to go and put the man under 
restraint before he did any 
harm to himself or anyone else. 
If I had not been on the train 
they would have taken steps 
to deal with the fellow, but as 
it was, they left the matter 
to me as one who, presumably, 


had been trained in that sort of 
work. 

I must admit I felt very 
disinclined to take on the job; 
what experience I had of these 
affairs had taught me that 
they required a good deal of 
tact and a large amount of 
strength. A man in that state 
cannot be argued with, though 
occasionally he can be coaxed. 
Altogether it was a nasty bit of 
work, and coming on top of 
my sleepless night, most un- 
welcome. 

I mentally cursed the town 
police ; it was like them to put 
@ man on the train who ought 
to have been in a cell under 
medical supervision. And why 
on earth had they left him with 
a revolver, let alone a supply of 
whisky? Between the town 
police and the mounted there 
was little love, and as I belonged 
to the latter I think there was 
cause for our dislike. There 
certainly was on this occasion. 

One of the assistant stewards, 
who had been scouting along 
the corridors, now returned 
with the news that the man had 
broken open the small bar in 
the saloon and helped himself to 
a bottle of whisky. He had 
also had a pot-shot at something 
not visible to anyone else, which 
shot fortunately had only 
smashed a window. 

That sort of thing could not 
go on, stopped it must be, and 
however unwelcome the job, 
the sooner I set about it the 
better. I headed the party 
along the corridor to the dining 
saloon, only two coaches away. 
The sound of the disturbance 
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had aroused the few passengers, 
and they followed in the rear to 
see the ‘fun’; the corridors 
were narrow, so along we went 
in single file. 

I had taken care to hand my 
holster over to the conductor ; 
a man in the state of our friend 
would not be impressed by 
a revolver, and if it came to a 
rough-and-tumble I should find 
my weapon not only in my way, 
but perhaps used against my- 
self, and I was not taking any 
chances. 

The bar of the dining-car was 
at the farther end from us, 
adjacent to the corridor lead- 
ing to the front coaches, and 
down it I could see the faces of 
more passengers, who had been 
attracted by the noise but very 
rightly were not attempting to 
interfere. 

The villain of the piece was 
in a very bad way, obviously 
suffering from a prolonged de- 
bauch. He was no Hercules, 
and an _ insignificant-looking 
person of poor physique. But 
he was certainly flourishing a 
large revolver, Colt or Webley, 
while he applied himself to the 
whisky bottle. The strong 
smell and broken glass on the 
floor showed he had not con- 
fined himself to one, and was 
wasting a8 much as he managed 
to pour unsteadily down his 
throat. His twitching hands 
could not hold the bottle, and 
as he dropped one he helped 
himself to another. At this 
rate it would be a dry train 
before it reached Gwelo, and in 
the interests of humanity in 
general it must be stopped ! 
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When I first saw him he was 
mumbling to himself, standing 
in the little bar. But our 
entrance attracted his attention 
and he came out into the 
saloon. He _ seemed fairly 
steady on his feet, only his 
twitching face and hands be- 
trayed the condition into which 
he had got himself. 

I suppose he knew I was 
there to spoil his little games, 
for he howled out something 
uncomplimentary, which I did 
not catch, flourishing the re- 
volver; then he gave a yell, 
the revolver wavered round the 
saloon. I ducked, there was a 
bang and a crash of breaking 
glass as the bullet went into a 
small glass-fronted cupboard, 
in which a few books were 
glorified by the railway under 
the high-sounding title of ‘ The 
Library.’ 

As the shot was miles out, I 
do not believe it was meant 
for me, but for one of the 
imaginary creatures of his dis- 
torted brain; but he appeared 
to have plenty of ammunition, 
and at the rate he was going 
the dining-car would soon be a 
wreck. 

I have an impression that the 
supporters at my back ducked 
when I did, at the shot. I 
know the faces peering into 
the car from the opposite 
entrance abruptly disappeared 
as if they had been jerked 
away. 

I noticed a large pile of 
folded cloths on a table close to 
where I was standing. They 
had been removed from the 
tables after lunch and there 
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must have been over a dozen of 
them. Without exactly know- 
ing why, but wanting to prevent 
another shot, I snatched the 
pile and flung it with pretty 
good aim at the wretched 
looney, who was only a short 
distance away. 

Some of the cloths hit him 
without unfolding, others 
fluttered through the air like 
large white birds, and draped 
themselves over him. In the 
state he was in he must have 
taken them for fresh enemies 
and been badly rattled, for he 
let out another yell and re- 
coiled, staggering back against 
one of the tables. 

Under cover of the un- 
expected bombardment I made 
my charge, and before he could 
recover his balance or realise 
what was happening, I had 
seized the hand which held the 
revolver by the wrist, and had 
forced the barrel up until it 
pointed towards the roof of the 
ear. At the same time I threw 
my weight on him in an en- 
deavour to force him across the 
table and make him drop his 
weapon. 

Though I had a good grip on 
his wrist he still had his finger 
on the trigger, and I had hardly 
jerked his arm up before there 
was a report that deafened me, 
as a bullet went through the 
ceiling. Now I am rather 
sensitive as to my head, nothing 
riles me more than being tapped 
on it, evenifinfun. I can stand 
a man who slaps you on the 
back, but the joker who comes 
along when I am reading or 
writing and announces his 
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presence by tapping me on the 
head is asking for trouble. 

That shot, so close to my 
ear, had the same effect. I wag 
by then seeing red. I made 
one heave sideways and we 
both crashed on the floor, 
myself on top, the revolver 
falling from his hand. In 
spite of his appearance the 
drink in him made him stronger 
than I, and we rolled about in a 
mélée of arms and legs. I 
still had his wrist, and with my 
other hand was endeavouring 
to keep him from clutching at 
my throat. 

But there was a rush of feet, 
and an avalanche of heavy 
bodies falling on us, as the 
staff and passengers, headed by 
the fat conductor, came to my 
assistance. With two men to 
each arm and leg our friend 
was soon mastered, and securely 
tied with napkins, towels and 
anything else that came to 
hand. 

The bar had suffered 80 
severely by the raid on it 
that the steward decided the 
loss of another bottle or 80 
could do no harm, and accord- 
ingly we stood round and had 
drinks on the train, while the 
unfortunate cause of the cele- 
bration was dumped in his 
compartment and guarded by 
one of the assistant stewards. 
The passengers showed every 
tendency to keep the ball 
rolling, returning drink for 
drink as they discussed the 
affair, bringing to mind inci- 
dents of the like nature that 
had happened in the past. 
That steward knew his business, 
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and I’ll bet that though his 
stock had suffered badly, his 
takings showed no falling off by 
the time his train reached 
Salisbury. 

I had no time to join in with 
the crowd, though many were 
the drinks offered me. Taking 
our modest quota of the re- 
freshment, the conductor and 
I adjourned to the carriage of 
our prisoner to relieve the 
steward and there to discuss 
the next move. 

I was anxious to be quit of 
the whole business. I had done 
my part, and I could see no 
reason why, as the man was 
properly secured, he should not 
be taken on to Que Que and 
there be handed over for the 
necessary care and treatment 
to the Mounted Police at that 
station. They would no doubt 
have to put him in the mine 
hospital, and if a charge was 
made against him by the rail- 
way, a8 it would be, they could 
send for me when he was ready 
to stand his trial. 

This did not meet with the 
conductor’s views at all. He 
wanted to be rid of his unwel- 
come passenger. If he must 
be taken on to Que Que, well, 
he must, but it was my busi- 
ness, and if I could not have 
him taken off at the nearest 
Police point—namely, Insiza— 
then I must guard him until 
the train arrived at Que Que, 
which, as she was running to 
time, would be at eight o’clock 
that night. It was nobody’s 
business except mine to look 
after that man. 


Very grudgingly I had to 
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admit he was right. We were 
now only a few miles from 
Insiza. To take the man off 
there and cart him to the camp 
thirty miles away, and then 
bring him back to Bulawayo 
or Que Que, would be absurd. 
To begin with, how was I to 
get him to Fort Rixon? He 
could never sit a horse. Hos- 
pital was the proper place for 
him, and why not the hospital 
at Que Que, where he should 
be well known? Obviously it 
was the correct thing to do, 
despite my instructions to hurry 
back to camp. 

Once I had agreed to finish 
the job, the fat conductor be- 
came helpful. The mail was 
due at Que Que at eight o’clock, 
and there was no reason why 
she should be late. There were 
bound to be police on the 
station, for the arrival of the 
train was one of the events in 
the life of every small town. 
Possibly the N.C.O. in charge 
of the camp would be there, 
and at Que Que the mail had 
to cross a fast goods down. 
Well, why should I not hand 
my man over at the station, 
explain the circumstances, and 
he (Jerry): would see the goods 
was delayed long enough to 
admit my finishing my busi- 
ness and getting on board. At 
the most it would only be a 
wait of ten minutes. The 
goods was due at Insiza about 
one o’clock in the morning, so 
if I was so keen on getting 
back to my station, somewhere 
in the blue, I could do so, 
though he personally would 
have known when he was well 
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off and stopped to sleep at 
Insiza or Que Que. 

There was a lot of sense 
in this, except the last part, 
and a8 we were now running 
into Insiza siding, I hurriedly 
scribbled a telegram to M—— 
explaining the circumstances of 
the delay and telling him I 
would be in camp some time 
in the early hours. Bulawayo 
would have telegraphed him 
that I had left, trust the O.C. 
for that, and if I did not send 
him word, he would think I 
had imitated T——. 

At Insiza I was the target 
for numerous questions fired 
at me by the foreman and 
postmaster regarding the death 
of the man found on the line. 
They were curious, too, as to 
my prisoner, and why I was 
not leaving the train at the 
siding. As I saw the native 
police boy standing with my 
horse ready saddled, I cursed 
the fates that sent me on 
another journey instead of on 
the road back to camp. 

Impressing on the boy that 
he must be up and doing when 
I returned, I withdrew my 
head from the window as Insiza 
slowly faded from view and 
settled down for another weary 
four hours of that wretched 
train. 

My prisoner lay still enough, 
except when he made endeav- 
ours to get rid of his bonds, but 
the whole time he kept up a 
constant stream of incoherent 
ravings, every now and then 
breaking into a yell. I kept 
the door of the compartment 
shut, for I did not want him 


to be an exhibition for the 
benefit of any curious passenger 
who passed along the corridor, 
and consequently the carriage 
was unbearably hot until the 
sinking of the sun gave some 
relief. 

I thought we should never 
reach Que Que, though the 
train was running dead on 
time. I took the opportunity 
of borrowing pen, ink and paper 
from the conductor, and made 
out a full report for the benefit 
of the N.C.O. I had no inten- 
tion of being kept at Que 
Que. And I also took signed 
statements from the conductor 
and others. 

Dinner was the one welcome 
break in that journey! I was 
in a quandary as to what to 
give my charge ; food he would 
not look at, and in his state I 
thought it imperative he should 
have some nourishment. I had 
heard or read that drug or 
alcoholic addicts should not 
suddenly be cut off from their 
craving, so I decided that a 
small portion of whisky in a 
glass of milk might meet the 
case. I had no trouble in 
getting him to take that, though 
I congratulated myself on the 
foresight which made me put it 
in an enamel mug, for I am 
sure he would have taken a 
bite out of glass. 

At last the fat conductor 
poked in his head to tell me we 
were approaching Que Que, 
and that he could see the goods 
already in the siding. Remind- 
ing him of his promise to get it 
to wait for me, I stuck my head 
out of the window. Yes, there 
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was the slouch hat and blue 
tunic of a trooper on duty to 
meet the train, and the khaki of 
some two or three others, one 
of whom I was thankful to see 
was the sergeant in charge. 
Now I would be shot of my 
unwelcome friend. 

Que Que, so called by the 
railway but officially known by 
the administration as Sebarkwe, 
consisted of the Globe and 
Phenix Mine, round which a 
small colony had grown up. 
The Police post there had a 
busy time. Apart from some 
fifty Europeans, there were 
over a thousand boys in the 
mine compound and hundreds 
of the usual native riff-raff that 
hang about, selling native 
beer and generally making a 
nuisance of themselves. I had 
been told it was not a bad 
station, with some very decent 
patrols into good game country, 
but I had only passed through 
the place so far, though I 
supposed that if any charge 
was made against my inebri- 
ated prisoner I should soon 
have the opportunity for a 
closer inspection of it. At the 
moment, No! All I wanted was 
to get out quick. 

The station seemed full of 
people, for the arrival of the 
mail, especially in the cool of 
the evening, was a great event. 

I gave a yell to the trooper on 
duty to attract his attention, 
and hastily introduced my re- 
cumbent charge. The introduc- 
tion did not seem to be neces- 
sary. I gathered he was already 
well known, though there was 
considerable astonishment at 
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finding him so trussed up, and 
anxiety to learn all about it. I 
made a dive from the compart- 
ment (in case I should again 
find myself in charge) and made 
for the sergeant. 

To him I hurriedly made a 
brief report, informed him I had 
handed over to the trooper on 
duty, and announced my in- 
tention of beating it there and 
then by the goods. 

“* Here,” he said as I backed 
away, “you can’t bolt off like 
that, you know. I want a full 
report.” 

“Oh, can’t I? You watch 
me, sergeant. Here is your 
written report, here are state- 
ments from the steward, con- 
ductor and assistant stewards, 
here is one from a passenger 
who is getting off here, and now 
I’m off. My instructions from 
the O.C. Bulawayo were to 
return with all speed. I am 
carrying out instructions like a 
good trooper should, especially 
as I don’t want a night here. 
When you want me for evidence, 
if you do, I’ll be delighted to 
pay you a visit. Good night, 
sergeant!” And I was off. 

I did not have to take orders 
from N.C.0.8s of ‘H’ Troop, 
of which Que Que was an out- 
station, especially when I had 
my O.C. to back me up, and 
anyway I knew the fat con- 
ductor would be delighted to 
tell him lots more about it if 
bribed with a drink. 

The goods train was ready 
to move out, the conductor had 
kept his word; directly I was 
on board in the guard’s van, 
we started to move. I found 
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to my delight we should have 
a clear run to Insiza, and there 
were no trucks to drop or pick 
up on the way. 

All going well and no more 
accidents, I would get there by 
1a.M. I could have done with 
a sleep, but the guard was glad 
to have someone to chat with 
to break the monotony of his 
long journey, and was the soul 
of hospitality. Tea he offered 
me, and a snack of food; all 
he asked in return was talk, 
and plenty of it. ‘‘ What’s all 
this about a dead chap on the 
line? The driver of the ‘15’ 
up was full of it,” he asked. 
And, ‘‘ Who’s that chap you 
brought in? ” 

Over cups of hot tea I gave 
him all the news, and it helped 
to pass the time, until I was 
agreeably surprised to see by 
the bright light of the moon 
sundry well-known landmarks 
that told me we were a few 
miles from Insiza. 

The native constable was not 
only up, but he had my horse 
saddled and ready. Giving the 
guard a “Good night,” and 
seeing with pleasure that the 
station foreman was too busy 
for talk, I was in the saddle 
and away. 

I had had quite enough of 
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trains to last me for a long 


time. Give me the good old 
veldt and a horse—yes, even 
a ‘bongola’ (mule). I would 
take good care to keep away 
from the siding for a while, 
Let the other fellows do it. 

It was a grand night, cool 
and bright. My horse was as 
tired of Insiza as I was of 
trains, and more than anxious 
to get back to his stable. Once 
I was in the saddle he was off 
at a fast trot, and I had to 
restrain him from breaking into 
a gallop. Trotting and canter- 
ing, we got over the ground 
in fine style, very different 
from our journey down. A 
walk, a ten minutes’ breather, 
and we were off again. It was 
still an hour from dawn when, 
topping the Gap, I saw the 
light of the camp. Good old 
M——-, he had kept that going 
for my benefit, and no doubt 
there would be some refresh- 
ments handy. I was already 
more than weary and could 
hardly keep my eyes open, and 
after that I remember nothing 
more, until I woke up to hear 
M speaking to me outside 
the kya. He said I had come 
into camp with my arms round 
the horse’s neck and my face 
buried in his mane. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE THROUGH THE CENTURIES. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


I was glancing lately at an 
account written by a forbear 
of my own concerning the life 
of a young student at Lincoln’s 
Inn in the second decade of 
the fifteenth century. This 
particular student had gone 
through a preliminary training 
at Exeter College, Oxford, 
which he entered probably, as 
was the custom of the time, 
at about fourteen years of 
age. For what we now con- 
sider as the period of a boy’s 
public school life was in old 
days that of his University life, 
and that of his present Univer- 
sity life, of his careless under- 
graduacy, was devoted to the 
Inns of Court. Men began 
life younger five centuries ago, 
and by the time they were 
eighteen or nineteen had 
already become sober, serious 
citizens. Lincoln’s Inn, accord- 
ing to our narrator’s descrip- 
tion, must in the year 1413 
have been the most delightful 
and most select place of educa- 
tion in the land. All the 
students were the sons of gentle- 
men of birth and fortune, with 
incomes equivalent to at least 
£400 a year at the present 
rate, and with full liberty to 
live and enjoy. Their studies 
were by no means limited to 
legal matters. During term- 
time music, dancing and other 
accomplishments suited to their 
quality were assiduously culti- 
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vated. Out of term-time they 
devoted themselves to the law, 
and on festival days, after 
hearing mass, to the reading 
of history, sacred and profane, 
Probably they took it in turns 
to rehearse aloud to their 
assembled fellows some massive 
folio manuscript, whose content 
would nowadays be considered 
of value incommensurate with 
the beauty of the writing. But, 
whatever form their studies may 
have taken, these young men 
seem to have lived very happy 
lives. Lincoln’s Inn seems to 
have been very different from 
the Clement’s Inn of Roberi 
Shallow and John Falstaff a 
century later. Such discipline 
as was needed enforced itself. 
There was no occasion for 
proctors and overseers, as at 
present, to curb the exuberant 
spirits of lads ranging from 
eighteen to twenty-one. There 
was only one punishment at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but it was dreaded 
more, we are told, than were 
dungeons and chains by crim- 
inals. It was simply expulsion 
from the ancient and honour- 
able Society. 

By the eighteenth century 
the Inns of Court were no 
longer such homes for ripening 
manhood as they had been, 
though undergraduates _ still 
went to Oxford and Cambridge 
as mere boys. Edward Gibbon 
was only just fifteen when he 
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went up to Magdalen, and 
learned to despise it and every- 
thing else in Oxford with an 
intensity of contempt which 
age failed to soften. It was 
little before the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the public schools 
imperceptibly supplanted the 
Universities in the training of 
boys in their teens, and that 
the Universities took over the 
young men who in earlier 
times had frequented the Inns 
of Court. Certainly up to the 
nineteenth century my for- 
bear’s account of Lincoln’s Inn 
is the most glowing and en- 
thusiastic eulogy of any English 
place of education that I have 
ever met with. In _ recent 
years Sir Walter Lawrence’s 
description of Balliol as he 
knew it under Jowett furnishes 
a fair pendant to it; but 
Balliol, as he depicts it, lacked 
the freedom and the dignity 
and the independence which 
were such striking character- 
istics of old Lincoln’s Inn. 
Balliol could produce prigs, 
and no prig could have lived 
in the atmosphere of the hon- 
ourable Society whose ancient 
gateway still lends stateliness 
to a few yards of Chancery 
Lane. 

Midway between Gibbon and 
Lawrence I have found two 
principal authorities as a help 
towards understanding bygone 
life at the Universities. The 
first is the series of etched and 
coloured portraits, half serious, 
half caricature, which were 
published by Dighton in the 
early years of the nineteenth 
century. In the matter of 


masculine costume they illus- 
strate the peculiarities which 
distinguished certain classes, 
creeds and professions and, 
incidentally, the transition from 
breeches to trousers. City men, 
for instance, almost invariably 
wear gaiters and, if they chance 
to be Quakers, are arrayed in 
drab. But among the most 
striking of the portraits is a 
series of University dons. I 
could not give the name of 
one of them, nor would many 
readers be any the wiser if I 
did; but whoever they might 
be—whether heads of houses 
or lesser magnates—one and 
all bore themselves with a 
majesty of port which stamped 
them immediately and unmis- 
takably as dons. Clad in black 
broad-cloth, with black breeches 
and gaiters showing beneath 
their gowns, and with masses 
of white hair flowing beneath 
their caps, they appear to be at 
once the stateliest, the most 
learned and the most vener- 
able of mankind. Ugly cylin- 
drical trousers would entirely 
have spoiled the effect. But 
black breeches and gaiters, now 
reserved for the higher dig- 
nitaries of the Church, were 
formerly worn by all ranks. 
William Barnes, the Dorset- 
shire poet-parson, stuck to his 
breeches and gaiters to the 
end, a8 my own eyes can bear 
witness. He was a picturesque 
figure with his long white hair 
flowing over his black cape, 
but once again trousers would 
have ruined his appearance. If 
he had lived in Dighton’s time 
he would have been better 
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worth drawing than the Univer- 
sity dons. For, despite of 


their glorious and self-import- 
ant bearing, these dons some- 
how do not render Gibbon’s 
criticisms incredible. 

My second stepping - stone 
across the decades is the ‘ Ad- 
ventures of Mr Verdant Green.’ 
I do not know if the work is 
known to the present genera- 
tion, but I question if its rather 
commonplace humour would 
appeal to them. Nevertheless 
‘Verdant Green’ has its value 
for its picture of a certain 
phase of undergraduate life at 
Oxford ; and, even if the text 
be found tedious, the illustra- 
tions, though they may lack 
artistic merit, are full of in- 
terest. They tell me, for in- 
stance, that in the days of my 
infancy undergraduates spent 
their mornings wrapped in gor- 
geous dressing- gowns and 
crowned with smoking - caps, 
that they never went out into 
the street, whether walking, 
riding or driving, except in all 
the dignity of tall hats and 
what were then called shooting 
coats and are now styled morn- 
ing coats; and that, though 
they might wear flannels and 
less imposing hats on the river 
and in the cricket-field, they 
were in general extremely 
scrupulous in the matter of 
dress. The more elderly of 
the dons likewise stuck to the 
old breeches and gaiters and 
wore shovel hats. The last 
relics of Dighton’s day were 
slowly dying out, but were not 
yet quite extinct. In the con- 
cluding years of the 1860’s 
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undergraduates still wore tall 
hats and black morning coats 
on Sundays, but very soon 
afterwards the old tradition 
vanished altogether. The re- 
forms wrought by the Univer- 
sity Commission had had time 
to make themselves felt, and 
both Oxford and Cambridge 
were transformed. 

Yet when I went up to 
Trinity, Cambridge, in 1878 
there was at least one figure 
which would have adorned— 
literally adorned—any Univer- 
sity at any time. It was that 
of the Master of Trinity, Dr 
Thompson. My father remem- 
bered him as a young fellow 
of the College, and the best- 
looking man in Cambridge. 
Forty years later he was 
still strikingly handsome, with 
masses of white hair and an 
expression which, if a little 
supercilious, never failed to 
indicate a peculiar dignified 
courtesy. I believe that he 
was a very shy man; he was 
certainly a very fastidious one, . 
and he had earned a worthy 
reputation for a caustic tongue. 
To other shy men, such as 
myself, he was terrifying, and 
I shall never forget my trepida- 
tion when I knelt before him 
and placed my hands between 
his to be admitted a scholar. 
It was, I felt, however, no 
common master to whom I was 
pledging myself to become his 
‘man.’ My pleasantest vision 
of him is in his stall in chapel, 
with his white surplice, broad 
black scarf and crimson hood 
to heighten the effect of his 
white hair. Fortunately, Her- 
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komer caught all of his charac- 
teristics in the fine portrait 
which now hangs in the hall at 
Trinity. 

There were some big men 
among the dons of Trinity in 
those days. Munro, whose edi- 
tion of Lucretius I had studied 
at school, was the most impos- 
ing of them in appearance, and 
not, I should imagine, the least 
remarkable of them in point 
of intellect. In sharp contrast 
with him was Dr Lightfoot, 
whose commentary on the 
epistle to the Colossians would 
have impressed me profoundly 
by its mass of learning if it 
had not unfortunately bored 
me to tears. He was an ex- 
traordinarily ugly little man, 
but with an expression which 
soon made one forget the ugli- 
ness. He was appointed to 
the See of Durham in the course 
of my time as an undergradu- 
ate, and I can see him now, 
arrayed in his new episcopal 
clothes, mournfully superin- 
tending the removal of his books 
from his rooms. He was evi- 
dently very reluctant to leave 
Cambridge. Then there was 
a bald-headed, white-haired, 
rosy-faced, round-shouldered, 
rather insignificant-looking per- 
son whose name, King, con- 
veyed little or nothing to me. 
Thirty years later, when I 
found myself in charge of a 
collection of antique gems, I 
blessed the name of Dr King, 
whose book on gems was the 
standard authority on the sub- 
ject. If he had been alive I 
should have journeyed to Cam- 
bridge to sit at his feet and to 
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thank him. But it was then 
too late. 

Among the younger men 
were Henry Jackson, whose 
portrait I arranged to have 
drawn for the Royal collection 
when, many years later, he 
received the Order of Merit, 
and Sir James Frazer of ‘ The 
Golden Bough,’ whose portrait 
was, I hope, secured by my 
successor at Windsor. Even 
more remarkable perhaps was 
Mr Frank Balfour, the youngest 
of the brilliant brothers, and, 
a8 some said, the most brilliant 
of all. He had gained a Euro- 
pean reputation at the age of 
twenty-six, and can hardly 
have been thirty when his 
career was cut short by an 
accident when mountain climb- 
ing. Lastly, there was Verrall, 
whose rather austere looks were 
belied by his intense delight in 
any genuine absurdity. In 
those days Burnand was pub- 
lishing in ‘ Punch’ a series of 
parodies of the most popular 
living novelists. One of the 
most successful parodies was 
that on the lady who called 
herself Ouida, a writer with an 
extremely florid style and a 
weakness for situations which 
were then esteemed improper. 
Burnand accordingly described 
a passionate love scene “‘ under 
the silvery gleam of the electro- 
platonic moonlight,” which 
phrase kept Verrall chuckling 
for a week. I went to his 
lectures on the eighth book of 
Thucydides, wherein he pointed 
out the blemishes that were 
due to lack of revision, adduc- 
ing as a parallel to one faulty 
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sentence, ‘‘ Miss Bolo went 
home in a flood of tears and 
a sedan-chair.” It was very 
pleasant for one who knew his 
‘Pickwick’ by heart to hear 
it quoted in illustration of 
Thucydides. 

Dazzling though such an as- 
sembly of brilliant men might 
be, I am afraid that I did not 
approach Trinity for the first 
time in a very reverent or even 
friendly spirit. Two of my 
brothers, one year and two 
years older than myself, were 
already officers in the Army 
and in command of men. An- 
other younger brother was at 
Sandhurst, and would shortly 
follow the same career. I had 
longed to join the Army; but 
there I was, destined to spend 
three years at Cambridge, while 
my brothers were commanding 
soldiers and seeing the world. 
During ten of my eighteen 
years I had undergone at least 
three examinations in every 
twelvemonth. I was sick of 
being examined, yet the only 
prospect at Cambridge was 
more examinations, culminat- 
ing in the classical tripos, 
wherein I was expected to take 
@ first-class, but, as my heart 
misgave me, should probably 
take only a second. And if 
I gained a first, wherein should 
I be any the better? I was 
not going to be a public school 
master. In fact, no profession 
had been ordained for me. 
The Army, the Navy and the 
Church, in the somewhat old- 
fashioned circle in which I was 
born, were accounted the only 
respectable callings for a gentle- 
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man, and I was not disposed 
to enter the Church. What 
was the use of pounding away 
at Greek and Latin? I wanted 
to go out into the world and 
earn my living. 

I had another disadvantage. 
I had left Harrow a full year 
before, had spent a winter 
travelling in Egypt, a summer 
with a brilliant young tutor 
in Devonshire, and had been 
living for the most part with 
people older than myself. Cam- 
bridge, therefore, did not mean 
for me, as for my brother 
freshmen, the first taste of 
freedom, and so lost one of its 
great attractions. Yet again 
the Harrow masters, many of 
them brilliant scholars, were 
nearly all of them Cambridge 
men, who thought less of kind- 
ling a pupil to enjoyment of 
the great classical masterpieces 
than of bringing home to him 
the exact force of moods, 
tenses, participles and so forth. 
I was already revolting against 
this procedure. My brilliant 
tutor sympathised with me; 
and we read together, for one 
item, the ‘Iliad’ and the 
‘Odyssey ’ from end to end. 
Reflecting that probably I 
should not long be able to read 
Greek for pleasure, I resolved 
to do so while I could, and 
wandered off into the byways 
of Greek literature. This, of 
course, meant neglect of the 
subjects prescribed for the 
tripos, and that neglect was 
scarcely made good by ex- 
haustive study of the works of 
Fielding, Smollett and Sterne. 
The climax came when, after 
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undergoing one arduous exam- 
ination in April, I was required 
to go through another in May. 
I protested, but without effect, 
8o I went into the examination- 
room for the briefest possible 
space and sent up a succession 
of blank papers. It was, I 
confess, grossly insubordinate, 
but the dons were patient and 
left me alone. Shortly after- 
wards came an offer of employ- 
ment in the West Indies, and 
Lleft Cambridge abruptly, with- 
out competing for classical hon- 
ours at all. Three years later, 
under great pressure from old- 
fashioned relations who thought 
it dreadful for a man to leave 
Cambridge without taking a 
degree, I went up to Trinity 
again for six miserable lonely 
weeks and duly left it with a 
fur hood. If anything could 
have increased my contempt 
for a pass-degree at Cambridge, 
it was the fact that I could 
gain it after six weeks’ study 
of an entirely strange subject. 
But, much though I may now 
despise myself as a graduate, 
it was something to be an under- 
graduate of Trinity. In my 
secret heart I considered Trinity 
to be bounded by the Great 
Court, Nevill’s Court and 
Bishop’s Hostel; and though 
I had many friends who ‘ kept’ 
in other buildings I declined 
to accept rooms in any except 
one of my chosen quarters. I 
shall never forget the im- 
pression which my first sight 
of the Great Court left upon 
me, nor could I enter it now 
without a sense of marvel and 
humility. Perhaps it is most 
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striking when seen empty on 
a fine summer’s evening when 
the shadows are beginning to 
lengthen, and the fountain is 
plashing gentle music to itself, 
In the seventeenth century 
there was much such another 
fountain in the Upper Ward 
of Windsor Castle, with worn 
paths approaching it from all 
directions, as being the sole 
water-supply. I always liked 
to see a bed-maker fill her 
pitcher at the fountain at 
Trinity, and conjured up a 
picture of all the servants in 
the College of older times 
Crowding round with their 
pitchers to do likewise. 

The one occasion when all 
Trinity, from highest to lowest, 
could be seen in my time was 
at chapel on Sunday evenings. 
Attendance was then compul- 
sory, though compulsion was 
hardly needed, for Sunday even- 
ing chapel was, I am afraid, 
very much of a social function. 
Anyhow, the chapel was one 
sea of billowing surplices from 
end to end. Before the anthem 
the organist—he was Charles 
Villiers Stanford—used to give 
what may be called a short 
recital, consisting of a single 
piece, and when that piece was 
the first movement of the 
Moonlight Sonata there was 
not even a ghost of a rustle 
from the six or seven hundred 
surplices. At the close of the 
service we all trooped into the 
ante-chapel, some to listen to 
the long concluding voluntary, 
some to attempt to shout the 
organ down rather than aban- 
don conversation. Alas! 
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last time that I attended Sun- 
day evening chapel, not many 
years ago, the building was 
two-thirds empty. I do not 
question that the reasons for 
such a change are good and 
sound, but it was a sad dis- 
appointment to me. 

I may mention that, when 
we had doffed caps and gowns, 
we did not wear tall hats on 
Sundays, but we did wear black 
coats or jackets, making at 
least so much concession to 
the old fashion of Sunday 
raiment. On other days of 
the week we simply wore coun- 
try clothes, though these were 
tidy enough and in some cases 
even elaborate. The tendency 
was to spend too much on 
clothes rather than too little. 
We all wore hard hats—what 
were then called billycocks 
(after the inventor, Mr William 
Coke), and are now termed 
bowlers. Very rarely indeed 
did one see a soft hat. In fact, 
I can recall only one, which 
was worn by the founder of a 
small club whose motto was, 
“No God, no King, no walking- 
stick,” though the exact asso- 
ciation of such sentiments with 
soft hats is obscure to me. In 
any case, there were, as I have 
said, more over-dressed men 
than positively shabby men 
among the undergraduates of 
my time; and I was startled 
to see the change that had 
come over the University some 
thirty years later. Then the 
ordinary garb of the under- 
graduate seemed to be a flannel 
shirt without a necktie, a 
flannel Norfolk jacket, grey 
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flannel trousers and pumps. 
The accepted clothing of men 
is so ridiculous that I could 
not quarrel with the simplicity 
of this new fashion, but the 
pumps—patent leather pumps 
—struck me as not only in- 
congruous but absurd. There 
was a strong suggestion of mere 
slovenliness in the shrinking 
from the trouble of lacing up 
a pair of shoes. 

Another strange sight to me 
was that of scores and hun- 
dreds of bicycles parked out- 
side the great gate of Trinity. 
In my time the bicyclists at 
the University were few, and 
all rode the machines which 
were nicknamed ‘penny far- 
things.’ They were even re- 
garded with some contempt as 
inferior mortals, and I dare 
say continued to be so until 
fashion put an end to this 
absurd prejudice. I remember 
that a professional bicyclist 
came down and tried, on a 
machine very much like the 
present bicycle, to cover twenty 
miles in the hour. He failed ; 
but I imagine that nowadays 
the accomplishment of such a 
feat would be naught. 

For the purposes of football, 
Trinity was divided into Eton 
Trinity, Harrow Trinity and 
Rest of Trinity. Football, out- 
‘side schools or colleges, was 
then unknown, and the Associa- 
tion game was still young. 
Eton and Harrow with proud 
superiority each brought their 
own particular ball and game 
to Cambridge and played a 
certain number of days in the 
week according to their own 
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peculiar rules. But the As- 
sociation game, being that en- 
joined for competition, tended 
to thrust school games into 
the background. One thing 
the Eton men taught us, for 
which their little light football 
was very well adapted—namely, 
the volleying of the ball. It 
was a delight to watch a large 
party of Etonians at ‘ kick- 
about,’ volleying the ball from 
foot to foot. Alfred Lyttelton 
could volley half as high and 
far again as any of his fellows, 
with one exception, and that 
one was Welldon, who could 
volley as high and far again as 
Alfred Lyttelton. I never saw 
such stupendous kicking power. 
Welldon was then a young 
fellow of King’s and not yet 
in holy orders, but though he 
has long been a bishop and 
must now be nearer eighty than 
seventy, I should still pity 
any man whom he thought 
it his duty to kick downstairs. 
Apart from football, Eton 
Trinity and Harrow Trinity 
ran very much together, and 
perhaps missed something by 
not seeing more of the Rest of 
Trinity. But the Etonians 
were such a good lot that one 
wanted nothing better. The 
hardest single match that I 
ever witnessed at any game 
was one fought at racquets 
between two Etonians, John 
Dupuis Cobbold and Charles 
Studd, one of the Studd 
cricketer brothers. Both were 
in the first rank of racquet 
players, Cobbold the lighter 
and more graceful, Studd less 
- pretty but very sure. Cobbold 
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won the two first games of the 
match with something to spare, 
Then Studd pulled himself to- 
gether and after a long and 
stern contest just managed to 
win the third game. The 
fight became more and more 
desperate, the rallies ever longer 
and more brilliant; the two 
men ran neck and neck to the 
end till once again Studd con- 
trived by very little margin to 
win the fourth game. Both 
men had by this time had 
enough. Cobbold, who was of 
slighter build and less robust 
physique, was visibly the more 
distressed, but Studd had not a 
great deal of strength to spare. 
Yet the pluck and spirit of 
neither were one jot abated, 
and so they entered upon the 
fifth and decisive game. It 
was almost painful to watch 
them. They worked as hard 
and played nearly as brilliantly 
as ever; but time after time 
at the close of some hard- 
fought rally the two men 
propped themselves against the 
wall for a little breathing space 
and stood there utterly ex- 
hausted. At last, though Cob- 
bold struggled manfully to the 
very end, Studd’s greater stay- 
ing power prevailed, and he 
won the fifth game. As an 
exhibition of skill, courage, 
dogged persistence and withal 
perfect temper, I never saw 
the equal of this match. How 
long it lasted I do not remem- 
ber, but its duration must have 
been quite abnormal, for there 
was really nothing to choose 
between the two players. 

One of my most formidable 
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trials at Trinity—far worse 
than any examination—came 
in the course of the war when 
I was asked to come down and 
lecture to the cadets—candi- 
dates for military commissions. 
The commandant intimated 
that they knew nothing of the 
history and traditions of the 
Army and that he wished me 
to instruct them. I hesitated, 
saying truly that I could not 
spare a moment for the prepara- 
tion of lectures, and that, if I 
came, he must be content with 
such improvisation as I could 
give him. The commandant 
would listen to no excuse. 
The master, Dr Montagu Butler, 
who had taught me at Harrow, 
most kindly offered me _ hos- 
pitality at Trinity Lodge and 
announced that he himself, 
though past eighty, would take 
the chair at each of the six 
lectures. I was not a little 
touched, but still more alarmed, 
for Dr Butler was himself an 
admirable speaker and, I think, 
the greatest master of the 
English language that I ever 
knew. And there was I, bound 
in his presence to speak six 
times for an hour without a 
note to an audience composed in 
part of young men who at 
ordinary times would have been 
undergraduates, but chiefly of 
soldiers who had served in the 
ranks. The only point in my 
favour was that at least I 
knew my subject thoroughly. 
Fortunately all turned out 
well. By good luck I laid hold 
of my seven hundred men in 
khaki at once. As I brought 
the various regiments into being 
VOL. COXXXIV.—NO. MCCCCXIII. 


and added the various Colonies 
to the Empire, I asked always 
if any man present belonged 
to that regiment or hailed from 
that colony; and then up 
would shoot a hand or two, 
and I would devote fifteen or 
thirty seconds to those men 
only. I had visited a certain 
number of Colonies and lived 
for some years in others, so 
that the soldiers from oversea 
soon recognised me as a friend. 
By the close of the first lecture 
I was thoroughly at home with 
my cadets, and, to set my mind 
completely at ease, Dr Butler 
leaned across to my wife and 
whispered, “ He finishes every 
sentence and returns from every 
digression.” The five remain- 
ing lectures went off each more 
happily than its predecessor, 
and I look back to that audience 
as the keenest and most de- 
lightful that I ever addressed. 
I never dared to ask how many 
of them lived to see the 
Armistice. 

After the war I had a sitill 
pleasanter experience. To my 
utter amazement and joy my 
old College did me the very 
great honour of including me 
in a batch of honorary fellows, 
and we were all of us invited 
to Trinity to celebrate the 
occasion. Rooms were assigned 
to me in Nevill’s Court, imme- 
diately opposite to those which 
I had occupied as an under- 
graduate; but before I had 
been there five minutes there 
came a knock at the door and 
in walked another of the batch, 
Sir Julian Corbett. 

* Come along and let us walk 
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through the colleges,” he said, 
and off we started, taking the 
colleges on the right bank of 
the river in succession as far 
as Queen’s, then crossing to 
the left bank and so to John’s 
and Magdalen. It would have 
been hard to find a more sym- 
pathetic companion than Cor- 
bett. If he had not devoted 
himself to literary work, he 
could have made his mark as 
an artist in water-colour, and 
he had a passionate fondness 
for architecture. I had learned 
my colleges pretty well as an 
undergraduate, but I never 
enjoyed any visit to them so 
much as this in company with 
Corbett. When we reached 
Queen’s, we had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that a part of 
the building, which in our time 
had been simply an unsightly 
sheet of plaster, had been 
stripped and restored to its old 
grace and comeliness as a half- 
timbered structure. We agreed 
in preferring the little brick- 
cloistered court of Queen’s to 
any but the great court of 
Trinity ; but when we crossed 
the river we were dismayed at 
the change that had come over 
the ‘backs.’ No doubt new 
buildings were necessary, and 
possibly they may be very 
good buildings; but to us, 
who could recall an unbroken 
repose of gardens from Clare 
to Queen’s, the ‘ backs’ were 
for ever marred. However, 
when none survive who re- 
member the old state of things, 
no doubt everyone will be well 
content. 

On the morrow, by the invi- 
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tation of the late Sir Arthur 
Shipley, we went to Christ’s 
to see the improvement that 
he had wrought in the lodge 
there. I should never have 
recognised the building at all, 
yet he had done little but tear 
off unsightly raiment, so to 
speak, which had been heaped 
by a tasteless generation upon 
a fair body. His enthusiasm 
was enchanting. Anyone would 
have thought that he was a 
professional restorer of old 
houses instead of one of the 
most eminent men of science 
in England. Whether it were 
the skeletons of two plague- 
stricken rats or a fragment 
of sixteenth-century wallpaper 
that he had unearthed in the 
lodge, or some piece of old 
furniture that he had added 
to it, his interest and his keen- 
ness were those of a boy. But 
he would take nothing on trust. 
Among other things that he 
showed us was an extremely 
handsome tall English clock— 
what since the vogue of a cer- 
tain mawkish popular song 
dealers have called a ‘ grand- 
father’ clock. It was exceed- 
ingly good of its kind, and, as 
happens sometimes, had a 
mezzotint portrait inset in the 
lower part of the door which 
veiled the weights and the 
pendulum. After surveying the 
upper portion my eye fell at 
length upon the portrait, which 
had no name beneath it, and 
after a glance I remarked, 
“George Rodney, and a nice 
impression of the plate.” Ship- 
ley caught me up sharply at 
once. ‘What? What did 
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you say?” I repeated the 
name of Rodney, and was sub- 
jected to a sharp examination 
as to my reasons for assigning 
it to this mezzotint. I could 
only say that I was sure that 
I was right, and I appealed to 
Corbett. But he, though a 
naval historian, knew not his 
naval heroes by sight. The 
subject dropped, and I thought 
no more about the matter ; 
but two days later, after I had 
left Cambridge, I received a 
letter from Shipley, telling me 
that I was right and thanking 
me for my information. It 
seems that Corbett and I were 
hardly out of the house before 
Shipley flew to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, and rested not until 
he had instructed himself thor- 
oughly not only as to his own 
portrait of Rodney, but as to 
all other engraved presentments 
of the great Admiral. Such 
thoroughness was characteristic 
of the man. 

Strangely enough, it was 
entirely through the influence 
of a friend and contemporary 
at Trinity that I was able to 
render Sir Arthur Shipley this 
trifling service. After a sepa- 
ration of five-and-twenty years, 
I regained touch when I went 
to Windsor with the late Sir 
Lionel Cust, who was then 
Surveyor of the King’s pic- 
tures. He was a man of vast 
knowledge in many fields—a 
fine classical scholar among 
other things—but I was struck 
above all by his amazing famil- 
iarity with the features of the 
dead. His opportunities, it is 
true, were great, for he had 
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been keeper of the National 
Portrait Gallery for a time, 
and knew countless public and 
private collections of pictures 
as well as the King’s. But his 
memory for depicted faces was 
extraordinary, and he must 
have known by sight thousands 
of many generations of the 
departed. I had under my 
charge in the Royal Library 
some tens—perhaps hundreds 
—of thousands of engraved 
portraits; and likenesses of 
one kind and another were so 
often submitted to me to be 
verified or identified that I, too, 
rapidly formed a very exten- 
sive bowing acquaintance with 
the dead. Once, in the case 
of a couple of English generals, 
I was able to give information 
to Lionel Cust himself; but, 
apart from naval and military 
men, my knowledge could not 
compare with his. 

Julian Corbett is dead, and 
Sir Arthur Shipley and Lionel 
Cust. Corbett’s life, I am sure, 
was shortened by worry over 
the official naval history of 
the war. Officers drove him 
mad by urging that this should 
be left out and that should be 
put in, that this should be 
altered and that deleted, or 
that such and such a detail 
was most secret, when any 
intelligent man could read it 
between the lines without an 
effort. They could not and 
would not understand that the 
changes which they advocated 
would upset the entire balance 
and direction of the narrative, 
and would compel the rewriting 
not of a sentence or two but 
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quite possibly of half a volume. 
Yet the officers meant no harm 
and may be forgiven for failing 
to appreciate the sensibilities 
of the artistic temperament. 
But in any case Corbett’s 
time, even as that of myself 
and other contemporaries, was 
growing short. We must all 
before long join the great com- 
pany of the portrayed, or, as 
is more likely, the still greater 
company of the not worth por- 
traying, both of which a few 
decades will suffice to blend into 
one indistinguishable mass of 
the forgotten. By that time 
it seems to me probable that 
many of the new buildings, 
whose up-springing caused such 
searching of heart to Corbett 


and myself, will be empty and 
unused for want of under- 
graduates to occupy them. We 
are laying all our plans for the 
future upon the assumption 
that England will always be as 
rich as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and as populous as in the 
twentieth ; whereas it is more 
than doubtful whether she will 
be either the one or the other. 
It may well be that a century 
hence not a few of the structures 
added during my lifetime to 
colleges at Cambridge will be 
falling to pieces. What matter 
so long as the pinnacles of 
King’s College Chapel still soar 
heavenward, and the fountain 
still sings its peaceful song in 
the Great Court of Trinity ? 
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MAHOGANY MIKE. 


BY SHALIMAR, 


I, 


CAPTAIN M‘LEAN of the cargo 
steamer COresset was feeling de- 
cidedly down in the mouth. 
With a light following wind 
his vessel was heading south- 
east across the calm oiliness of 
the Gulf of Guinea, and the 
night was intolerably hot. He 
had moved his canvas-bottomed 
chair from the starboard side 
of the lower bridge to the port 
side and back again, but could 
not find a breath of air. His 
pyjama-clad body was bathed 
in perspiration, and it was now 
dripping off him on to the deck 


He had never been on the 
West Coast of Africa before, 
and only one of his officers— 
the chief officer, who had once 
spent a week discharging cargo 
at Freetown—had previous ex- 
perience of it. That in itself 
was bad enough, but, in addi- 
tion, he had a particularly 
difficult and thankless job in 
front of him. Somewhere about 
@ thousand miles ahead was a 
spot on the coast marked only 
by a pencilled cross on his 
chart. He had to find that 
spot—where, he had been given 
to understand, there were two 
houses and a long pier—and, 
having found it, had to pick 
two thousand tons of mahogany 
logs off a surf-swept beach and 
load them. How this was to 


be done he had no idea, for 
he had never met a soul who 
had been there ; but a motor- 
boat —now lying, securely 
lashed, on No. 4 hatch—had 
been put on board specially 
for the voyage, also three coils 
of four-inch manilla rope, and 
these seemed to indicate that 
the responsibility of getting 
the logs off would fall on 
him. 
Neither the heat nor the job 
in front of him would, in the 
ordinary way, have worried 
Captain M‘Lean very much. 
In a fortnight he had passed 
from the freezing winter cold 
of Boston, Mass., to the swelter- 
ing summer heat of Pernam- 
buco and thought nothing of 
it. As for finding out-of-the- 
way holes and corners, masters 
of tramp steamers find them 
every day all over the globe. 
Is it not on record that during 
the earlier days of the war one 
of them, bound for Basra and 
unable to procure charts of the 
Persian Gulf, actually navi- 
gated his steamer to the pilot 
vessel at the mouth of the 
Shatt-el-Arab aided only by 
a small scale track chart of 
the world? Captain M‘Lean 
could probably have done that 
without turning a hair, but 
the cause of his present un- 
happiness could not be elimi- 
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nated by skill; he was afraid 
he was about to lose his job. 

It was only a little over a 
year since he got command, 
and he had been unlucky. A 
minor accident, delays in port 
due to no fault of his, and a 
matter of damaged cargo had 
all been chalked up against 
him in the office. Times were 
very bad; many of the com- 
pany’s vessels were laid up, 
and shipmasters of long senior- 
ity were on the beach. Just 
before he started this voyage 
he received a quiet hint from 
the marine superintendent—a 
very good friend of his—that 
very little mercy was likely to 
be shown him in the future. 
One little slip on his part was 
all that was needed ; he would 
find himself among the un- 
employed, and that meant grey 
streets, weary fruitless quests 
from office to office and miser- 
able soul-searing stagnation. 

He sighed as he sweltered in 
his chair and puffed nervously 
at his cheroot, for the slip— 
not by any means a little one, 
but a very large one—was 
already at hand, and was likely 
to develop into a crisis. His 
orders were to proceed from 
Pyongo, where he was to load 
the mahogany, to Sikandu, 
where he would fill up with 
barrels of palm oil; and his 
owners had run the loading 
date of the palm oil charter 
too fine. He drew their atten- 
tion to it, but was curtly 
informed that he had to be in 
Sikandu by that date or the 
charter would be cancelled, for 
the bottom had in the mean- 
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time fallen out of the palm oil 


market. Again, all that wags 
no fault of his, but since he 
left England something had 
happened for which he could 
just possibly be blamed. When 
leaving his first outward port, 
where she had discharged a 
full cargo of coal, and while 
under the charge of a pilot, 
the Cresset had picked up a 
mooring chain and wound it 
round her propeller. It took 
@ Squad from the shore and a 
diver three days to clear it— 
three days which had to be 
deducted from the already 
scanty time she had for load- 
ing at Pyongo. There was now 
no margin; an odd day of 
extra heavy surf when no work 
would be possible, or a native 
holiday, and the palm oil char- 
ter was lost. 

It was getting on for mid- 
night, and Captain M*‘Lean 
was drowsy, for he had had 
a long day, but up till half an 
hour ago sleep had been im- 
possible because of the hideous 
row going on in the star- 
board alleyway. That after- 
noon the Oresset had put into 
@ picturesque bay, which was 
@ port of a comic republic, and 
anchored. There, after some 
delay, three surf boats had 
brought off about forty Kroo- 
boys, who were to remain on 
board, work the cargo on the 
coast and be returned to the 
republic on the way north. 
They were hefty happy chil- 
dren, with coal-black faces and 
gleaming white teeth. Most 
of them were clad in khaki 
shorts and singlets, which were 
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of various shades of pink. 
Their baggage was scanty— 
each man carried his personal 
effects in a dirty handkerchief 
—but unfortunately it included 
some sort of a native drum, 
which had been well beaten 
since sunset. The stamping of 
feet on the iron deck of the 
alleyway, and the thunderous 
clapping of hands had echoed 
all through the empty ship. 
The boys were full of native 
beer, and it had taken them 
some considerable time to settle 
down. There was silence, how- 
ever, in the alleyway at last— 
silence everywhere except for 
the swish of the bow wave 
and the threshing of the pro- 
peller, which was half out of 
water. Still brooding miser- 
ably and dreading the imme- 
diate future, Captain M‘Lean 
fell asleep. 

At half-past five next morn- 
ing the boatswain commenced 
to wash down the decks. Ten 
minutes later he was on the 
bridge beseeching the chief 
officer to come down and clear 
the Kroo-boys out of the alley- 
way. He wished to scrub it 
out, and God knew it needed 
it, he maintained. The chief 
officer was a linguist, and 
proud of it. During the week 
he was in Freetown he had 
acquired a working knowledge 
of the lingua Franca of the 
coast, and he went down the 
bridge ladder on his way to 
the fore-deck purposefully. The 
first person he met was a very 
naked native cleaning his teeth 
with a small pointed stick. 

“Hey, you!” the chief offi- 


cer cried. ‘ What place big 
number one boss of dis gang 
he lib?” 

The native took no notice, 
even when the question was 
repeated with some heat. The 
chief officer gave him up, but 
by this time he was aware 
that the boatswain’s desire to 
scrub out the alleyway was a 
perfectly reasonable one. From 
it there came the unlovely 
odour of sweating unventilated 
black bodies. A tall powerfully 
built negro came out on to the 
fore-deck, scratching himself 
lazily. He seemed to be rather 
superior—in dress, anyhow— 
to the others. He wore canvas 
shoes, khaki serge trousers and 
a partially clean white linen 
shirt. 

“You lib for big number 
one boss of dis gang?” the 
chief officer demanded. 

The big negro rolled his eyes 
and thoughtfully inspected the 
chief officer as if he were some 
sort of zoological specimen. 
Then he took half a cigarette 
from behind his left ear and 
deliberately lit it. At last he 
spoke with a deep bass voice. 

* Aw, cut it out, mister,” 
he said. ‘‘ Yew’re speakin’ to 
a civilised coloured stevedore 
from Noo York. Yep, and a 
soldier of de U-nited States. 
I was wid ole man Pershing 
in de Argonne till a scary Boche 
I was takin’ prisin’r bayonited 
me in de guts.” 

“Indeed !’’ the chief officer 
gasped politely. 

“Yep, indeed! I kin show 
yew de mark.” 

The chief officer, anxious to 
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get rid of the overpowering 
smell from the alleyway, hur- 
riedly declared there was no 
necessity for that. 

“Yew bin on dis coast 
befo’?”’ the negro demanded. 
“TI kinda forget yew if yew 
was, an’ I bin on dis coast 
fo’ years.” 

“No, this is my first time 
down this far.”’ 

“TI t’ought so. Well now, 
git dis ; yew'll need all de help 
Mahogany Mike—dat’s me— 
kin give yew, for Pyongo’s sure 
a Gawd awful place. An’ fo’ 
de chief awficer dat don’ git 
on wid Mahogany Mike it’s fair 
hell.” 

** Oh, we'll get on all right,” 
the chief officer declared hastily. 
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“Dat’s great! Only yew 
cut out dat West Coast palaver, 
mister, an’ remember I speaks 
de same English as yewre Mr 
Lloy’ Jawge.”’ 

The chief officer was already 
pluming himself on a great 
discovery. He longed to tell 
the old man that, from out of 
the blue, he had discovered a 
trained stevedore with long 
experience of the dreaded un- 
known port they were heading 
for. 

“Well now, is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” he 
asked ingratiatingly. 

““Dere is,” Mahogany Mike 
replied promptly. ‘‘ Fo’ de 
Lawd’s sake, mister, gimme a 
bottle o’ beer.”’ 


qt. 


Captain M‘Lean first heard 
the drumming of surf at three 
o’clock in the morning while 
still several miles from Pyongo. 

““There’s no excuse for 
man piling a ship up on this 
coast; plenty of warning!” 
he remarked to the second 
officer. 

The engines were put to slow 
and the Cresset stood cautiously 
in toward the land. She was 
still a couple of miles from it 
when the sky ahead began to 
brighten and the stars to pale. 
A few rosy streaks quickly 
appeared low down toward the 
horizon, with tree-tops sil- 
houetted against them. Objects 
ashore gradually shaped them- 
selves behind a continuous line 
of snow-white surf which came 


circling out on both bows. 
Soon there was revealed a 
narrow strip of light yellow 
sand backed by the green and 
scarlet trees and occasional 
palms of the bush which 
stretched away inland, where 
it melted, or was met by an 
occasional small blue hill. A 
pearly transparence hung over 
everything, and colours stood 
out unsullied in the fresh morn- 
ing glow. The sun leapt up 
from behind the bush, and it 
was broad daylight. 

On the forecastle -head the 
chief officer and the carpenter 
stood by the windlass, and a 
Sailor swinging the hand-lead 
just forward of the bridge 
on the starboard side chanted 
the soundings. The water 
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was shoaling very gradually. 
Captain M‘Lean ordered the 
engines to be stopped while 
he anxiously swept the bush 
with his binoculars. The third 
officer discovered two gleam- 
ing white objects broad off on 
the starboard bow, and an 
inspection through the glasses 
showed them to be houses. 
Near them, sticking out into 
the surf, was a long black pier. 
Over there was Pyongo; not 
a bad landfall ! 

‘““ Now, I wonder where the 
best anchorage is,” the captain 
said to the third officer. ‘‘ Nip 
down below and fetch the chief 
officer’s nigger pal.” 

That Mahogany Mike was 
the possessor of ultra demo- 
cratic manners had been evi- 
dent to all on board ever since 
the chief officer discovered him ; 
but the knowledge of that did 
little to ease the captain’s feel- 
ings when the stevedore—hat 
perched on the back of his 
head, hands thrust deep in his 
trouser pockets and cigarette 
stuck in the corner of his mouth 
—loafed on to the sacred bridge 
and proceeded to take charge. 

“Guess yew’re too far to de 
west’ard, cap,” he drawled. 
“ Hard-a-port an’ stand along 
de beach till yew run de 
cemet’ry in line wid de biggest 
o’ dem hills at de back.”’ 

The worried captain swal- 
lowed his pride and gave the 
necessary orders. The steamer’s 
head swung eight points to 
starboard, then she began to 
coast along parallel with the 
shore. The nearer objects on 
land altered their bearings more 
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rapidly than the far ones, and 
the house which Mike declared 
stood beside the cemetery was 
just coming on with the distant 
hill. 

“ Hard-a-starboard now, cap, 
an’ stand right in.” 

Once more the Cresset’s head 
Swung round toward the beach 
till house and hill were dead 
ahead. Her helm was steadied, 
and, with the pointer of the 
telegraph at ‘dead slow’ and 
the engines just turning over, 
she neared the line of surf. 

“Here, we can’t go much 
closer,’ Captain M‘Lean de- 
clared nervously. 

“The hell yew can’t! Then 
yew ll git no cargo!” Mike 
exclaimed. ‘“‘I guess three 
coils o’ rope bent together only 
measures three hunder an’ sixty 
fathoms, an’ de end has gotta 
reach de beach. See dat crane 
on de end o’ de pier? Well, 
yew gotta git it in line wid 
dat big clump o’ palms behind. 
I know de anchorage marks.”’ 

From the high bridge of a 
steamer in ballast the surf 
already looked perilously close, 
but Mike’s vague reasoning 
about the rope was probably 
sound, and the leadsman was 
still giving ten fathoms. With 
engines now only moving occa- 
sionally to give her steerage- 
way, the Oresset glided on 
until the surf seemed to be 
almost under her bow, and 
but for the inexorable Mike 
she would have glided no far- 
ther. Without doubt his 
troubles and the uncertainty 
had rather upset M‘Lean. He 
stood beside the helmsman, 
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nervously opening and closing 
his fingers. At last the crane 
came out far enough to meet 
the distant clump of palms. 

“O.K., cap; let go!” 

“Half -speed astern! Let 
go!” the captain shouted 
thankfully. 

The anchor splashed into the 
sea; the chain rumbled out 
through the hawse-pipe until 
the forty-five fathom shackle 
reached the water, then it 
straightened ; the Cresset came 
to rest. All her derricks were 
up and her hatches were off ; 
she was ready to receive cargo. 

No boats came off from the 
shore, no agent eager to com- 
mence loading, no thrusting 
ship-chandler ready to supply 
provisions and stores, not even 
a bum-boat. Mike proceeded 
to point out the features of 
the port. The whitewashed 
house beside the cemetery was 
the residence of the command- 
ant of native police; Mike did 
not know whether he was 
French, Belgian, or Portuguese ; 
some darned dago, he guessed. 
The much larger house, flanked 
by several long low warehouses, 
which stood close to the pier, 
belonged to the trader who 
shipped the mahogany. He 
was also the British vice-consul. 
Mike believed he was a Ger- 
man ; anyhow, he was a baron, 
and was not inclined to for- 
get it. 

Although only two houses 
were visible as landmarks from 
the offing, there were others. 
About three hundred yards 
from the cemetery, partly con- 
cealed by the bush, was a large 
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police barracks, while a mile 
farther on there was quite a 
big native town. Another mile 
off, in the opposite direction, 
was a deep creek down which 
the mahogany logs were floated 
from the interior. Unfortu- 
nately there was a long shallow 
bar at the mouth of it. 

*“D’ye see dem black t’ings 
lyin’ on de beach ? Well, dat’s 
yewre cargo,”’ Mike concluded. 

Captain M‘Lean gazed at his 
cargo in dismay. Now that 
his eye had got used to the 
sea-level distances he could see 
that his vessel was within safe 
Swinging reach of the edge of 
the surf, and he judged that 
the surf extended out at least 
a quarter of a mile from the 
beach. He could see no way 
of rafting the logs out through 
the surf, and no tug to tow 
the rafts alongside when they 
were through. 

** How on earth are we going 
to get it alongside ? ’ he asked 
despairingly. ‘‘ We'll never 
load two thousand tons here 
in a month of Sundays.” 

Mike majestically waved a 
hand which, in everything but 
colour, closely resembled a 
ham. 

“Guess we'll load her all 
right, cap. Dat’s where I come 
in, sah, an’ I’m sure some 
hustler,” he said. ‘‘ Once 
yew’ve got de gasoline boat 
in de water yew won’t see my 
heels fo’ smoke.” 

Somewhat comforted, Cap- 
tain M‘Lean went down for 
a bath, then had breakfast in 
the saloon. When he came 
out on deck after his meal he 
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found the motor-boat swinging 
out over the side on the end 
of a derrick fall, and shortly 
afterwards he heard the engine 
running; the third engineer 
was tuning it up. On the fore- 
deck Mike and his boys were 
busy with the three coils of 
four-inch manilla rope. 

Even in such a one-horse 
hole as Pyongo certain ship’s 
papers must be lodged with 
the vice-consul, so the captain 
decided to go ashore in the 
motor-boat on its first trip. 
He got the papers, put on his 
sun-helmet and went down to 
the gangway. The Cresset was 
rising and falling easily to the 
long glassy swell rolling in from 
the Atlantic, and the boat lay 
alongside quietly enough. It 
was already crowded when the 
captain got into it. Besides 
two of his own sailors and the 
third engineer, Mike and twenty 
of his boys were squatting in 
it, and on the bottom boards 
lay two coils of the four-inch 
manilla. The third coil was 
flaked down on the steamer’s 
fore-deck all ready to be slacked 
away through a chock on the 
forecastle -head as the boat 
proceeded. 

As it chugged its way across 
the stretch of water which 
intervened between the steamer 
and the pier, dragging the rope 
from the fore-deck out through 
the chock as it went, Mike 
supplied further information 
about the port. It was a very 
quiet day, he said ; they would 
be able to land direct on to the 
pier from the boat. On other 
occasions the surf would be 
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sweeping high along the whole 
line of the pier, and instead of 
going alongside they would 
have to get into a large net 
and be hoisted out of the boat 
by the steam-crane. The smart- 
looking motor-launch lying out 
at a buoy clear of the surf, 
with a line attached to the pier 
for hauling her in, belonged to 
the police. It carried amachine- 
gun, hidden by a white canvas 
cover. The surf boats, also 
lying out at small buoys, be- 
longed to the baron; he used 
them for bringing cargo ashore 
from the coasting steamers, for 
he had a large general trade 
with the interior. 

They climbed up an iron 
ladder on to the freshly painted 
well-kept pier. A_half-caste 
tally clerk inspecting some 
cases, the dungaree-clad driver 
of the crane, and half a dozen 
large natives, with flowing robes 
clinging about their thin legs, 
gazed at them incuriously. 
Leaving Mike and his gang to 
haul the inshore end of the 
rope along the pier towards the 
beach, Captain M‘Lean strolled 
along toward the vice-consulate. 
A native policeman saluted him 
smartly as he passed. 

The consulate and trader’s 
office—a great wooden building 
whitewashed like a hospital— 
stood on the beach close to the 
entrance to the pier. There 
was a wide open verandah all 
round it. The side next the 
sea contained the baron’s pri- 
vate residence, the office was 
on the other side. There the 
captain discovered another in- 
curious, weary-looking, half- 
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caste clerk, who hardly looked 
up from a ledger as he entered. 

“Good morning! Can I see 
the consul ? ” M‘Lean said. 

“You cannot, sir. He is 
busy in one of the warehouses, 
sir,’ the clerk replied in a dull, 
even, monotonous voice. His 
eyes were still glued to the 
ledger, and he looked as if he 
had fever. 

“I am the master of the 
British steamer Cresset, and I 
have brought the articles and 
the ship’s register.” 

‘I will take care of them.” 

An uneasy silence followed, 
the captain wondering what he 
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would say next, the clerk still 


apparently 
figures. 

“What about my cargo?” 
M‘Lean asked at last, rather 
impatiently. “I am hoping 
for a quick despatich.”’ 

“Tt is all ready for you, sir. 
You can take it when you like. 
Your Kroo- boys will know 
where it is.” 

The captain, feeling decidedly 
discouraged, swung on his heel 
and walked out into the open 
air and the strong sunshine. 

“Damned little help to be 
got from that quarter!” he 
muttered. 


struggling with 


Ii. 


A series of loud grunts, which 
might have been interpreted 
as working cries, drew the 
captain’s attention. The Kroo- 
boys, having made the bight 
of the rope fast to a pair of 
bollards on the pier, were haul- 
ing the loose end of it toward 
where the mahogany logs lay, 
@ short distance off. Captain 
M‘Lean followed them. There 
was no breeze, and it was 
already very hot. The negroes, 
their shaven heads and half- 
naked bodies dripping with 
sweat, were stationed at inter- 
vals of a few yards lighting 
the writhing coils of the heavy 
new rope along the sand. 
Standing beside them, and wav- 
ing his hands, Mahogany Mike 
was using the most inspiring 

e. 

“‘Humpit! Hump de bloody 

t’ing, yew Port Mahon baboon !”’ 


he roared in his deep bass voice, 
which carried above the grunt- 
ing of the Kroo-boys and the 
drumming of the surf. “‘ Haul! 
yew lop-eared, swivel-eyed son 
of a diseased alligator, haul !” 

A feeling of hope, almost of 
exultation, came to Captain 
M‘Lean. Here in a part of 
Africa that hitherto seemed to 
hold nothing but sunshine, 
apathy and weariness, was high 
endeavour at last. Mike varied 
his exhortations, which prob- 
ably few of his hearers really 
understood, by a few words 
in their own language which 
they certainly did, for, imper- 
turbable though they seemed 
to be, they palpably winced 
and redoubled their efforts. If 
@ kink in the rope caught a 
hummock on the beach he 
was quick to lend a hand, and 
he seemed to have the strength 
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of five men. Yard by yard 
the rope wriggled toward the 
nearest logs, then well beyond 
them. The Kroo-boys stopped 
for a breather. 

The captain waited for the 
next move. It was made by 
one of the boys who came 
along the beach carrying a 
bag full of iron dogs which 
he emptied out on to the sand. 
Two or three balls of spun- 
yarn also rolled out of the bag. 
M‘Lean picked up one of the 
dogs; it was a foot long and 
about an inch in diameter ; 
one end was flat and had a 
hole punched in it, the other 
end was sharpened. The busi- 
ness was becoming interesting. 

The mahogany logs, which 
were from fifteen to twenty 
feet long and from a foot to 
four feet square, were lying all 
over the place. Some of them 
were high and dry; others 
washed about, piled on top of 
each other, in the surf where 
they had been left when floated 
down from the mouth of the 
creek, for they had little chance 
of escaping seaward. Mike ran 
an expert eye over them and 
selected twenty. First of all 
he dealt with a few that were 
lying on the beach; with 
powerful strokes of a maul he 
drove one of the dogs home 
into each about a foot from 
one of their ends. Then he 
waded into the water. Thigh- 
deep in the surf, with his sturdy 
legs well apart so that he 
braced himself against both 
wash and backwash, he drove 
in the remaining dogs. 

Again the Kroo-boys turned 
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to the rope. It was stretched 
along the logs, with a certain 
amount of slack between each, 
and fastened to the dogs with 
strong spun-yarn lashings. The 
handling of the rope in the 
water led to a wild exciting 
scene. Black bodies, washing 
about in the surf, were hurled 
against the logs or swept up 
on the beach, where their 
owners lay gasping for breath. 
But not for long ; Mike’s ready 
boot—he was, indeed, ‘sure 
some hustler’ —drove them 
back into the water. The 
rough dangerous work went 
on, and log after log was 
attached to the rope; soon 
all was ready for the next act 
in the drama, and Captain 
M‘Lean began to understand. 
A Kroo-boy had been de- 
tached and sent along to the 
pier. At a signal from Mike 
he cast the bight of the rope 
off the bollards, and it splashed 
into the water. The stevedore 
stepped back well clear of the 
crowd, took off his hat and 
waved it high above his head. 
Almost immediately there was 
a puff of steam from the 
Cresset’s forecastle-head, and 
the disengaged barrels of the 
windlass began to revolve. The 
rope started to move inward 
through the chock on the fore- 
castle-head. The bight of it 
was lying in the surf in a 
wide curve, which almost 
touched the pier a hundred 
odd yards away, its extremities 
being at the steamer’s bow 
and the logs. Gradually, rais- 
ing a small ridge of water in 
front of it, it straightened ; 
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in a few minutes it stretched 
in a direct line between the 
steamer and the beach. 

Out beyond the clearly de- 
fined snow-white edge of the 
surf the Oresset lay in glassy 
green water, her Red Ensign 
and house flag, yellow funnel, 
white bridge and rails, black 
hull and pink boot-topping 
reflected vividly, as in a mirror. 
Her anchor-chain was hanging 
almost straight up and down ; 
the long swell rolling straight 
in from the Atlantic was exert- 
ing no pressure on her; where 
she was the water was only 
undulating, it was not actually 
moving shoreward. But shortly 
after it passed her the undula- 
tion suddenly met a shoal; 
the bottom of the wave was 
stopped abruptly in its agita- 
tion, the upper part toppled 
over and was transformed from 
an undulation into a seething, 
roaring, onrushing breaker. A 
succession of those transformed 
undulations thundered toward 
the beach in gleaming green 
and white parallel ridges. 

With their perpetual roar in 
his ears, Captain M‘Lean, al- 
most awestruck, now stood 
just out of reach of the water 
which creamed up on the beach 
and watched the unending pro- 
cession of foaming combers. 
They seemed to be miles long, 
they must have weighed thou- 
sands of tons and they came 
on with incredible swiftness. 
For a moment his heart failed 
him; the efforts of Mike and 
his gang seemed to be puny; 
what chance was there of the 
logs getting out to sea against 
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the tremendous force repre- 
sented by all that sound and 
fury? But even as he won- 
dered the rope tightened with 
a jerk; the first of the logs 
in the water wheeled with a 
Swish and commenced to move 
away. Then he discovered the 
secret ; the logs were moving 
out end-on, showing little re- 
sistance, offering a minimum 
of friction. One after the 
other, at five yards’ intervals, 
they glided seaward. The last 
one slid down the beach from 
beside his feet, while the Kroo- 
boys danced with frantic ex- 
citement and Mike blasphemed 
happily. 

All the logs attached to the 
rope were clear of the beach 
now, following each other 
through the surf in a long line 
which resembled a great un- 
dulating serpent. The leading 
one reached the outer edge of 
the surf, where the _ great 
combers are first tossed sud- 
denly skyward to a height of 
twenty feet. The log mounted 
a crest, then stood on its head ; 
its unattached end reared itself 
vertically, tottered and strained 
frantically at the rope. Cap- 
tain M‘Lean gasped with pain- 
ful surprise; what was going 
to happen now ? 

“Tt’s sure all right, cap,” 
Mike said soothingly. 

As they passed the tortured 
frothing turmoil of the barrier 
the logs were flung about as if 
they were matches ; but, rear- 
ing, plunging, or flaying the 
air, they got through safely 
to the smooth water beyond. 
Soon the outer one was under 
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the Cresset’s bow, and the cap- 
tain noticed that one of her 
boats had been lowered and, 
with three men in it, was lying 
alongside her gangway. 

“Guess the chief awficer 
knows what t’ do now; I 
told ’im,” said Mike. ‘ He’s 
only gotta cut de spun-yarn 
lashin’s an’ haul de logs along- 
side. We'll be gettin’ back an’ 
fetch de end o’ de rope fer 
anoder load.” 

They walked along toward 
the pier, and the captain be- 
came aware that a white man 
was watching them from the 
verandah—a tall soldierly-look- 
ing white man with a close- 
clipped moustache and a head 
which appeared to have been 
shaven recently. Evidently 
this must be the vice-consul, 
so the captain went on to the 
verandah to report himself. 
He received rather a limp 
handshake and found conversa- 
tion difficult. The baron— 
either as consul or shipper of 
mahogany—did not appear to 
be interested in him. Captain 
M‘Lean, after what he had 
seen, was inclined to be en- 
thusiastic about the prospect 
of a quick despatch. The 
baron listened politely but with 
apathy ; his demeanour sug- 
gested that the logs were there 
for removal, and it was up to 
the captain to remove them. 
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Most men would immediately 
have put the baron down as 
an aristocratic snob. They 
might even have found him 
guilty of racial prejudice. But 
Captain M‘Lean —like most 
tramp skippers—was a shrewd 
judge of men; he guessed— 
rightly, as it afterwards trans- 
pired—that the baron suffered 
from shyness—shyness bred of 
loneliness and the almost com- 
plete lack of white company. 
At the moment, though, that 
shyness was horribly incon- 
venient. It was now oppres- 
sively hot, and M‘Lean had 
a thirst that was overpowering. 
He had heard much of the 
hospitality of the coast, but 
there was no sign of it here. 
He quickly decided he was not 
wanted, so he left. 

He walked along toward the 
end of the pier where the motor- 
boat was waiting. Before get- 
ting into it, however, he saw 
a sight which revived his droop- 
ing spirits; the first log was 
being lifted out of the water 
by one of the Cresset’s derricks. 
A winch on the after-deck was 
clattering ; the derrick swung 
inboard and the log vanished 
down No. 3 hatchway. 

“Great work!” he com- 
mented. 

“Yep, but we kin make 
it snappier,”’ said Mahogany 
Mike. 


IV. 


During the week that fol- 
lowed the loading went on 
steadily from daybreak till dark, 


though there were occasions 
when it took all Mike’s terrific 
driving power to get the rope 
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ashore and attached to the 
logs, so furious was the beating 
of the surf. The height of the 
rollers and their limit to sea- 
ward varied in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Sometimes at 
dawn the great combers would 
be smashing against the pier, 
so that landing was a long 
and hazardous business ; within 
a few hours the motor-boat 
might be able to get alongside 
it in comfort. 

Captain M‘Lean’s days and 
nights were filled with alter- 
nating hopes and fears. A 
good tally of logs loaded at the 
end of the day would send his 
spirits sky-high, a poor day’s 
work would find him gloomy 
again. At the end of the 
week he and the chief officer 
worked out the daily average 
and decided that it was still 
a matter of touch and go; 
but there was a possibility of 
being in time for the palm- 
oil charter yet—if all went 
well. 

One day a coasting steamer 
anchored near the pier and 
discharged a number of cases 
and bags into the baron’s surf 
boats before pushing off again. 
She also brought a bag of 
mails, and M‘Lean received a 
letter which cheered him con- 
siderably, for it indicated that 
he had a sporting chance of 
keeping his job, even of im- 
proving his position with the 
owners. The letter was from 
the marine superintendent, who 
wrote that opinion in the office 
had taken a decided swing in 
the captain’s favour. The 
owners were inclined to clear 
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days’ delay caused by the 
wrapping of the mooring chain 
round the propeller ; and they 
had discovered, rather belated- 
ly, that the catching of the 
palm-oil charter on the given 
date was an extremely difficult 
task. If he brought it off his 
stock as a shipmaster of energy 
and resource would rise higher 
than it had stood at any time 
since he first got command; 
if he failed—well, opinion was 
likely to swing rapidly the 
other way. 

Nearly every morning he 
went ashore with the motor- 
boat on her first trip, walked 
out to the house of the com- 
mandant of police, then struck 
along the edge of the bush. 
Occasionally he glanced into 
the cemetery. It consisted of 
about an acre of smooth sand 
surrounded by a low fence. 
There were two white wooden 
crosses in it and several bare 
mounds. The walk along the 
edge of the bush in the early 
morning before the burning sun 
rose above the tree-tops was a 
sheer delight. Parrots of bril- 
liant hues chattered and flut- 
tered about in the cool shades ; 
active monkeys swung from 
branch to branch. Sometimes 
he walked as far as the broad 
creek to see if any more logs 
were coming down. Dense 
tangled bush walled it in on 
both sides ; its water had the 
smell of crushed marigolds and 
suggested fever ; crocodiles lay 
on the soft mud of its banks. 
The vista of it which was 
visible seemed to give him a 
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brief glimpse into the interior 
of Africa. 

One morning, just outside 
the cemetery, he met the com- 
mandant of police, who was 
in uniform. M‘Lean found 
him very Official, very auto- 
cratic and inclined to sarcasm. 
After a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion the captain felt as if he 
had been caught walking 
through the policies of a privatie 
estate by its owner. 

“A very arbitrary gent!” 
he muttered to himself just 
after they parted. 

From the half-caste clerk 
who stayed aboard the ship to 
tally the logs, he heard some 
details of the private lives of 
the two white men of Pyongo. 
During the Great War they 
had fought on opposite sides 
and could not forget it, besides 
which the commandant suffered 
from an official swollen head. 
Sometimes they would go for 
weeks without meeting; then 
would come a festive period 
of friendship when they dined 
together, played picquet and 
sat up drinking half the night. 
The commandant did not appeal 
to M‘Lean in the least; his 
relations with the baron were 
severely businesslike, and 
doubtless would have remained 
like that had not the creek to 
the westward disgorged a log 
of flowered mahogany. 

One morning, shortly after 
breakfast, a letter came off to 
the Cresset requesting the plea- 
sure of the captain’s company 
at the vice-consulate as soon 
a8 possible. Considerably as- 
tonished, M‘Lean went ashore. 
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He was immediately shown 
into the baron’s dining-room, 
which was large and had a 
cement floor. Though sparsely 
furnished there was evidence 
of taste everywhere. Several 
excellent prints hung on the 
whitewashed walls, and a large, 
handsome, cabinet gramophone 
stood in @ corner. 

“Ah, good morning, cap- 
tain,” the baron commenced. 
““ Have a glass of beer? ”’ 

“Thanks! I would like a 
glass of beer.” 

“Good! I will join you.” 

A native boy produced two 
large bottles of Pilsener and 
two long tumblers. The baron 
drank off two-thirds of his beer 
without a halt, then smacked 
his lips. 

“Ach! that is better,” he 
said. “‘Have you ever heard 
of flowered mahogany ? ” 

“T’m afraid not,” M‘Lean 
replied. 

“So! I will show you.” 

Evidently the baron was an 
enthusiast on flowered mahog- 
any, also a connoisseur. He 
showed the captain several 
pieces of it, including a beau- 
tifully grained and mottled 
table-top. 

“It is only one tree in three 
thousand that produces such 
marks,” he went on proudly. 
“‘ They are caused by a peculiar 
forking of the trunks. And it 
is so valuable. In England 
they shave off thin slices from 
it, and use them for panelling. 
Another glass of beer ? ” 

“ Thanks ! ” 

“This morning I have re- 
ceived one log from up-country. 
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It is my good fortune. I want 
to ship it with you, but I do 
not want that damned New 
York nigger to have the hand- 
ling of it. He is too reckless. 
The log is heavier than other 
logs ; indeed, it will not float, 
but I can give you two logs 
of a lighter wood to tie on to 
it, then it will float. If you 
get it safely on board your 
ship and promise to deliver it 
safely in England, you will 
make of me your friend for 
life.” 

“Tl send the second officer 
ashore to superintend it being 
taken off the beach, and Ill 
see to the handling of it myself 
when it comes alongside,”’ said 
M‘Lean. 

* Capital ! The second officer 
will also be my friend for life. 
Another glass of beer ? ”’ 

Fortunately it was a quiet 
surf day. The second officer 
stood on the beach with abso- 
lutely no intention of interfer- 
ing with Mike’s arrangements. 
Still he was there, as the baron 
could see from his verandah ; 
also he could see his precious 
log snaking its way out through 
the surf and reaching the Oresset 
safely. He went on board 
shortly afterwards, and found 
his log of flowered mahogany 
lying snug, securely lashed, in 
the ’tween deck of No. 2 hold. 

“Thank you, dear captain, 
thank you,” he cried with 
emotion. 

Now the ice was broken he 
discovered what a nice lot of 
fellows the officers of the Cresset 
were, and he cursed himself 
for having neglected to avail 
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himself of their company for 
so long. They could not all 
go ashore at the same time, 
but the captain and second 
officer, then the chief and third, 
dined with him on alternate 
nights. And a very charming 
host he was. His excellent 
dinners and wines, and his 
equally excellent gramophone, 
provided pleasant breaks in 
the monotony of life aboard 
a steamer lying in an open 
roadstead. 

Still the work went on 
steadily in spite of the swelter- 
ing heat. The baron, now 
understanding Captain M‘Lean’s 
intense desire for a quick de- 
spatch, was ready to help in 
any way he could. As a proof 
of his friendship he even sent 
some of his men along the 
beach to help with the logs, 
but Mike reviled them and 
chased them away. At last 
the great day arrived ; by four 
o’clock on a Saturday after- 
noon the last log was safely 
stowed in the hold. Captain 
M‘Lean sat in his chair on the 
lower bridge contentedly smok- 
ing his pipe and trying to read 
a novel. The baron was send- 
ing off some private cargo in 
his surf boats in the morning, 
and the Cresset would sail at 
noon. From Pyongo to Sikundu 
is @ little over 200 miles. 
Steaming at ten knots the 
vessel would arrive in the 
latter port about eight o’clock 
on Monday morning, and her 
charter did not expire until 
4 P.M. Captain M‘Lean sighed 
comfortably ; his relief of mind 
was tremendous. 
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“Tt has been a close shave 
all through, but we’ll manage 
it now easily,” he repeated to 
himself for the sixth time. 

Most of the Kroo-boys had 
stripped off their working rags, 
bathed themselves on the fore- 
deck, and, again wearing their 
khaki shorts and pink singlets, 
were now Clustered happily on 
No. 1 hatch. The perspiring 
chief officer sat in his stuffy 
cabin with the half-caste clerk 
comparing tallies and signing 
mate’s receipts. About half- 
past four Mahogany Mike— 
clad in clean white shirt, a 
pair of blue serge trousers he 
had cadged from the second 
officer and his white canvas 
shoes—pulled aside the half- 
drawn curtain in the doorway. 

“Mister,” he said, “‘one o’ 
dem guys o’ mine is sick as 
hell. I got ’im ’ere.” 

“What does he want ?”’ the 
chief officer inquired. 

“ Medicine ! ”* 

“ What sort of medicine ? ” 

“Oh, any darned ole medi- 
cine! Black draf’, castor ile— 
whatever yew’ve got.” 
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The suffering native subsided 
on to the raised doorstep and 
groaned a feeble complaint in 
his own language. 

“What does he say?” the 
chief officer asked. 

** Reckons he’s gwine t’ die,” 
said Mike cheerfully. 

“Well, tell him to get off 
my doorstep and die; he’ll do 
it more comfortably on the 
casing on top of the steam- 
pipe, and let me get on with 
my job. As soon as I’ve added 
up this tally I'll go along to 
the medicine chest.” 

Assisted by his foreman the 
Kroo-boy got up and feebly 
tottered away. Ten minutes 
passed, then Mike again pulled 
the curtain aside. The chief 
officer glanced up impatiently. 

** Well, mister, he’s done it,” 
said Mike. 

*‘Who’s done what?” the 
chief officer asked. 

“Dat sick guy! He died!” 

“Good Lord!” the startled 
officer exclaimed. 

“ Hell! mister. It’s a darned 
good man dat does what he’s 
told ! ” 


Vv. 


The chief officer and the 
tally clerk went out on deck. 
Sure enough a corpse was 
lying against the coaming of 
No. 2 hatch. Captain M‘Lean, 
who had got up from his chair 
and was leaning over the lower 
bridge rails, also saw it and 
came down the iron ladder. 

“TI wonder what was the 
matter with him,’’ he said. 


“ Berri-berri, I guess,” said 
Mike casually. ‘‘ Dem guys is 
rotten wid it.” 

** Berri-berri ! ’’ cried the cap- 
tain, quick to apprehend 
trouble. ‘‘ Will that mean 
quarantine at Sikundu ? ” 

“Nope! Not if yew plant 
de stiff ’ere.”’ 

“We're sailing to-morrow. 
Can’t we take him out to sea, 
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stitch him up in canvas and 
drop him over with a couple 
of fire bars at his feet ?”’ the 
chief officer suggested. 

* If yew leave ’ere wid a stiff 
aboard yew'll get quarantine 
at Sikundu, sure,” Mike de- 


clared decisively. “I’ve seen 
dat happen befo’.”’ 
“What’s to be done?” 


M‘Lean asked rather helplessly. 
Probably quarantine for a few 
days at Sikundu meant the 
loss of his charter after all. 

“ Bury de stiff in de mawn- 
in’,’ said Mike promptly. 
“Gimme de carpenter an’ a 
couple of empty packin’-cases 
an’ I'll soon fix up a coffin.” 

“You attend to that,” the 
captain said to the chief officer. 
“Td better go ashore and see 
the consul about the funeral.” 

Soon the well-used motor- 
boat was heading toward the 
pier. When M‘Lean arrived 
the baron was lying in a 
long chair on his verandah, a 
whisky-and-soda in his hand. 
He rose and beamed on his 
visitor. 

“This is an unexpected plea- 
sure, captain,’ he cried. “I 
thought you would be busy 
Squaring up. Have a drink ? ”’ 

“Thanks! SBaron, one of 
the Kroo-boys died just now.” 

“The pig-dog! What did 
he do that for?” the baron 
said flippantly. He shouted 
for more drinks. “A Kroo- 
boy died, eh?” he went on. 
Then his eyes opened wide and 
his jaw dropped. ‘‘ Ach, my 
poor captain, words cannot 
express my sorrow,” he cried 
with emotion. ‘“‘ That means 
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your charter at 


you lose 
Sikundu.” 

** What ? ’’ M‘Lean exclaimed, 
jumping out of his chair. 

“Yes! I am not permitted 
to give you your papers and 
clearance while you have a 
dead man aboard.” 

“But the head stevedore 
and the carpenter are making 
a coffin. I can bury the corpse 
ashore here.”’ 

“When? By the strict 
orders of the commandant the 
cemetery is only open for burials 
from ten in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, and not 
at all on Sundays. Your New 
Yorker didn’t know that.” 

“Good heavens!” M‘Lean 
burst out indignantly, “am 
I to lose a valuable charter 
because of the absurd regula- 
tions and red tape of this god- 
forsaken hole ? ”’ 

“The obstruction is not on 
my part, captain,” the baron 
replied rather stiffly. ‘“‘ My 
regulations are laid down for 
me. But that schweinhund of 
@ commandant makes very 
much red tape. Yes!” 

M‘Lean swallowed hard. He 
certainly could not afford to 
offend the vice-consul. 

** Quite so!’ he muttered. 

“Drink up and have an- 
other,” the baron suggested. 

Almost stupefied M‘Lean fin- 
ished his whisky-and-soda, then 
stared sadly at the floor. He 
realised he was beaten; he 
could not possibly leave the 
port without his papers. The 
charter, which had been well 
within his grasp after all his 
troubles, was about to elude 
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him. Only an hour ago he 
had been supremely happy, 
and now . .. The luck was 
really cruel; his ship would 
have to return to England 
with over two-thirds of her 
cargo space empty. 

“Can nothing be done ?”’ 
he asked at last. ‘“‘ Couldn’t 
I see the commandant and 
explain? Perhaps I could talk 
him round.” 

“ Talk round that pig-headed 


dago! Never!” cried the 
baron. 

“Tt’s a damned shame,” 
M‘Lean said sullenly. 


“Tt is,” the baron agreed. 
“Really I would do anything 
to help you. If only you could 
get that corpse into the ceme- 
tery I would give you your 
papers at once.” 

“Couldn’t we smuggle the 
coffin ashore and carry it up 
into the cemetery in the dark ? ”’ 
M‘Lean suggested hopefully. 

“With a sentry on the gate 
all night, no !”’ said the baron. 
“Besides, they would see the 
disturbed sand in the morning, 
even if you managed it, and 
you would find yourself arrested 
and treated rough. That teufel 
of @ commandant has a jail 
back there in the bush which 
he is very proud of, and he 
likes to use it. He had me in 
it once, and it took diplomatic 
pressure to get me out. Then 
he almost defied his Govern- 
ment. A despotic dangerous 
Swine, captain !”’ 

“T would risk the arrest if 
there was any chance,” cried 
M‘Lean. 

6c So ! 9° 


The baron produced a box 
of cigars, and both men smoked 
moodily. 

“On a Sunday, between 
eleven o’clock and one, every 
mother’s son in Pyongo, police- 
men and all, is full of food and 
fast asleep,” the baron mused. 
*“* All except one, the schwein- 
hund; he never sleeps; he 
sits on his verandah, looking 
out over the cemetery and 
playing patience.” 

“Damn him!” M‘Lean said 

irritably. 
_ “Quite! But Ihave thought 
of something better! I shall 
ask him to a special Sunday 
morning breakfast to meet you, 
and fill him up with liquor. 
He drinks like a fish.” 

** And then ? ”’ cried M‘Lean, 
all eagerness. 

The baron waved his cigar 
excitedly. 

“Ha, listen!” he _ said. 
“You bring the coffin ashore 
in the morning and leave it 
beside the crane on the end 
of the pier as if it was cargo. 
Then come along to breakfast. 
That scallywag of a New York 
nigger can be standing by. 
At eleven o’clock, when every- 
body is asleep and we are 
entertaining the commandant, 
the nigger and his gang can 
take the coffin to the cemetery 
and bury it. Then I give you 
your papers; you slip away 
on board your ship, and sail 
in plenty of time to arrive at 
Sikundu and save yourcharter.” 

** Baron, you’re a topper!” 
M‘Lean fairly shouted. 

The baron waved a depre- 
cating hand. 
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* All this is non-official and 
strictly entre nous; but I like 
to get my own back on that 
damned dago pig!” he de- 
clared. ‘“‘ However, we must 
not strike the medal before the 
victory. I will send him a 
note asking for the pleasure, 
ugh ! of his company to-morrow 
morning. You must wait for 
his reply.” 

The note was despatched, 
and within ten minutes the 
messenger was back with an 
answer. The baron tore open 
the scented envelope. 

“He will be delighted to 
come and drink the bourgeois 
Beossais—that’s | you—under 
the table,’’ he said. 

“Will he?” M‘Lean cried 
with spirit. 

* But you must also bring 
my friend, the second officer,” 
said the baron. ‘“‘ Have another 
drink ? ”’ 

The sun was just setting as 
the captain climbed up the 
Cresset’s gangway. AS soon 
as he stepped aboard he be- 
came aware of a long wooden 
box lying on the iron after- 
deck. At the first glance he 
thought its constructors had 
stencilled the name of the de- 
ceased on top of the improvised 
coffin, for he could see a word 
in black letters two inches long. 


Closer investigation showed the 
word to be CANDLES ; the name 
of the maker had been sawn 
off in fitting the two packing- 
cases together. M‘Lean sent 
for Mike and explained the 
proposed operation. The steve- 
dore was all for it; he had 
no use whatever for the com- 
mandant, having also once 
been an inmate of the jail in 
the bush. 

““Dat’ll be all right, cap,” 
he said. “I’m gwine ashore 
early fo’ mawnin’ worship. I’m 
a Bush Baptist, an’ dere’s a 
church along in de town. Jest 
yew leave de coffin on de pier 
wen yew go ashore for break- 
fas’ an’ I'll fix it. Eleven 
o’clock yew said ? ”’ 

**Bleven o’clock, sharp! And 
keep your mouth shut !” 

* O.K., sah!” 

Later on the captain talked 
to the second officer. 

“Tf that policeman reckons 
to put me under the table he’s 
making a big mistake,’’ he said. 
““T’ve a strong head inherited 
from a long line of hard-drink- 
ing Highland ancestors; be- 
sides, I once got a very good 
tip from a fellow I knew in 
the Indian Army. But you! 
Two bottles of beer ‘ll send 
you kicking. You'd better tell 
"em you’ ve signed the pledge.” 


VI. 


For a long time after he 
went to his bunk sleep refused 
to come to Captain M*‘Lean. 
As he turned and tossed he 
thought less and less of 


the baron’s scheme. Viewed 
through the pessimism of sleep- 
lessness it had too many weak 
points, too many chances of 
failure. And the result of 
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failure would be appalling. 
Arrest might follow, and a 
few days in jail during which 
the steamer would be detained 
waiting for him. There could 
even be many days in jail, and 
the steamer might easily sail 
without him, for the chief 
officer had a master’s certifi- 
cate. He recognised, however, 
that he had to take the chance, 
and was just dozing off when 
another thought struck him. 
What if another Kroo-boy died 
through the night?  Berri- 
berri might spread. He sat 
up and sweated. It was early 
morning before he finally slept. 

When he got out on deck at 
seven o'clock he found that 
Mike and half a dozen Kroo- 
boys had already gone ashore. 
The surf was wild ; it was one 
of the worst days they had 
seen. Even the steamer was 
rolling rather heavily to the 
swell. With difficulty the coffin 
was got down the gangway 
and into the motor-boat by 
some of the Kroo-boys, who 
remained in her. Waves, ten 
feet high, were breaking white 
against the end of the pier. 
One of the baron’s surf boats 
was lying off it, just within 
reach of the wire rope which 
was the fall of the crane. In 
transferring the coffin to the 
surf boat they nearly lost it ; 
it slipped off the motor-boat’s 
gunwale, but the surf boat, 
surging wildly upward, caught 
it and it fell into her un- 
damaged. 

In the bottom of the surf 
boat a cargo net was spread. 
In the centre of it the coffin 
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was laid; the captain and 
second officer sat on the coffin ; 
the hook of the fall from the 
crane was inserted into the 
large thimble round which the 
four ropes supporting the cor- 
ners of the net were spliced. 

“Hoist away!” M‘Lean 
shouted to the crane driver. 

The fall tightened and took 
the strain; the meshes of the 
net enveloped them; the surf 
boat fell away into a hollow, 
and they were swinging in mid- 
air. They moved steadily up- 
ward until they were above 
the pier rails, then the arm 
of the crane swung round and 
deposited them on the plat- 
form. The coffin was left 
beside some other cases, and 
the two officers walked along 
the pier. At the inshore end 
of it they were met by the 
baron. 

“ Captain, did you give that 
nigger any money ?”’ he asked 
anxiously. 

“Yes; he was going along 
to the town to church, and I 
gave him a pound to buy some 
native provisions.” 

“Church! pah!” the baron 
exclaimed in disgust. ‘“‘ That 
fellow was never inside a church 
in his life. I’ve known him 
for years. At the moment he 
is swallowing native beer in 
gallons. That’s the provisions !”’ 

“T hope he turns up at 
eleven,” M‘Lean said doubt- 
fully. 

“IT hope so, for none of my 
men will handle the corpse,” 
said the baron, who looked 
grim. ‘ By noon, in this sun, 
it will be advertising its pres- 
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ence to the nose of any stray 
policeman; then you will be 
arrested for leaving a corpse 
in an unauthorised place.” 

“Mike won’t let you down, 
sir,’’ the second officer declared 
stoutly. 

Trying to comfort them- 
selves with that thought they 
went into the dining-room, and 
shortly afterwards the com- 
mandant —swarthy, but ex- 
quisitely groomed—arrived. At 
once three of them commenced 
to consume gin and bitters ; 
the second officer modestly 
sipped a glass of vermouth. 
After the third gin the com- 
mandant began to expand. 

“TI hear you have a dead 
man on board your ship, cap- 
tain,” he said. ‘You will 
want to bury him to-morrow, 
yes ?”’ 

“IT had hoped I might bury 
him to-day, monsieur,” said 
M‘Lean, doing his best to pro- 
duce an ingratiating smile. 

“Impossible! My rules can- 
not be broken,’’ the command- 
ant said pompously. “ But 
to-morrow at ten I shall open 
the cemetery.” 

Breakfast was put on the 
table. The principal dish was 
‘palm oil chop ’—a favourite 
one on the coast on Sunday 
mornings. It consisted of 
chicken stewed in palm oil. 
With it was served rice and 
small portions of pineapple, 
banana and dried fish. It was 
delicious, and the second officer, 
revelling in it, had three help- 
ings. Here was no tough, 
scraggy, West Coast chicken 
with the last squawk hardly 
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out of its dying body before it 
was placed in the pot, but a 
couple of the baron’s English 
fowls, killed in time and h 

for just as long as the climate 
permitted. But poor M‘Lean, 
with an anxious eye on the 
large clock perched on a shelf, 
had difficulty in swallowing. 

With ‘palm oil chop’ beer 
is usually drunk, but on this 
occasion—to celebrate the log 
of flowered mahogany, he said 
—the baron decided on their 
having liqueur brandy mixed 
with champagne. The com- 
mandant drank recklessly, and 
he insisted on M‘Lean keeping 
level with him. 

“No heeltaps!” he cried, 
as he circulated the brandy 
decanter. 

The baron presided genially ; 
the commandant told witty 
stories; the second officer 
guffawed. Even M‘Lean began 
to enter into the festive spirit 
of the morning. Indeed, at 
one period, round about half- 
past ten, he was losing his grip 
on himself. The company was 
so pleasant and life at the 
moment so alcoholically rosy 
that—with the past absolutely 
ignored and the future re- 
garded with contempt—he did 
not care whether he sailed that 
day or any other old day, or 
whether he cleared for Sikundu 
or London. The second officer 
watched him with an appre- 
hensive eye; an intoxicated 
captain would completely com- 
plicate everything. 

The reckless mood did not 
last long, however; with 4 
great effort M‘Lean pulled him- 
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self together. The clock slowly 
ticked on. At five minutes to 
eleven his quick ear detected 
the rumble of wheels on the 
sand outside. The baron rose 
and released the spring of the 
gramophone on which there 
was already a record—Dvorak’s 
‘Humoreske.’ The command- 
ant beat time with his empty 
glass ; his speech was beginning 
to thicken, his eyes to blink. 

“Just slip out and see if 
the baron’s cargo is getting 
off to the ship all right,” 
M‘Lean said to the second 
officer. 

They commenced on liqueurs. 
The baron had every conceiv- 
able variety, but the com- 
mandant was partial to vodka. 

* Mon Dieu! no heeltaps !”’ 
he hiccoughed gaily. 

The second officer returned 
to the dining-room and nodded. 
Taking advantage of the com- 
mandant’s move toward the 
gramophone in search of a 
favourite record of Italian opera, 
he whispered— 

“They pinched a hand-cart 
from somewhere and loaded 
the coffin on to it. They’re 
nearly up to the cemetery gate, 
sir.” 

The commandant returned 
to his seat and endeavoured 
to blend his voice with the 
voices of the operatic singers. 
He swallowed glass after glass 
of vodka, and did not seem to 
care now whether M‘Lean ac- 
companied him or not. Indeed, 
it no longer mattered, for when 
the liqueurs were brought in 
the captain announced his in- 
tention of sticking to brandy, 
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and the baron, accurately diag- 
nosing his plight, had supplied 
him with a decanter of cold 
tea. 
The hands of the clock were 
going round ; the commandant 
was holding out all too gallantly. 
But the pace he had set could 
not last; his head sunk be- 
tween his shoulders, and he 
gradually subsided from his 
chair and lay on the cement 
floor. A servant unbuttoned 
the collar of his tunic. 

*““Now’s our time,” said the 
baron, who did not seem to 
have turned a hair; only the 
two duelling scars on his brow 
stood out a little more promi- 
nently. 

They went out into the sun- 
light and looked along the pier. 
The surf had gone down and 
the motor-boat lay alongside. 
Mahogany Mike and his Kroo- 
boys were lounging against the 
pier rails, but save for them, 
and the men in the boat, there 
was not another soul in sight. 
As the three white. men ap- 
proached, the stevedore, obvi- 
ously drunk, straightened him- 
self and saluted; and no 
Guardsman could have achieved 
@ more intense quiver than Mike 
did as his hand met the brim 
of his hat. 

“* De stiff is planted, sah... 


an’ I’ve e-rected . . . small 
monument on grave, sah,’”’ he 
reported. 


‘Gott in Himmel, captain, 
get these men off to the ship,” 
the baren cried. “ You and 
I must run up to the ceme- 
tery and make sure it is all 
right.” 

Cc 
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‘Take these men off to the 
ship, mister, then come right 
back for me. I won’t be long,” 
M‘Lean said to the second 
officer. ‘‘ Tell the chief officer 
to heave short, and the chief 
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engineer to be ready for a 
flying start.” 

Mike pointed an unsteady 
hand toward the motor-boat 
and addressed his gang. 

“* Beat it,” he growled. 


vi. 


It was the longest quarter 
of a mile M‘Lean ever walked. 
The mid-day sun, shining out 
of a cloudless sky, was getting 
him in two ways; it was bor- 
ing through his sun helmet, 
and reflecting upward into his 
eyes from the glaring white 
sand beneath him. His head 
was buzzing with the liquor he 
had swallowed, and piercing 
pains shot through it until he 
thought it would split. His 
leaden feet slithered as he 
walked. When still a hundred 
yards from the cemetery gate 
they saw, just beside it, a black 
object standing out against the 
white of the sand; it was the 
discarded hand-cart—lying on 
its side. 

They reached the cemetery 
and peered over the low rails. 
Close to them the sand had 
been disturbed and they saw 
the coffin. It was only parti- 
ally covered ; the glossy black 
letters of CANDLES were plainly 
visible, and there was some- 
thing else ! 

** Am I seeing double, baron ? 
Are there two empty beer 
bottles standing on the coffin 
or one ? ” M‘Lean asked feebly. 

** Ach, two !”’ the baron con- 
firmed. “One at the head of 


the coffin, the other at the foot. 
It is time we were not here.” 

They tramped back labori- 
ously, and just as they got 
abreast of the baron’s house the 
commandant emerged from it. 
He looked hot about the gills, 
was bleary of eye and uncer- 
tain of speech, but had made a 
partial recovery very quickly. 

“Captain, come up to my 
house for a drink,” he said. 
“T insist.” 

** Impossible, commandant!” 
M‘Lean replied _ earnestly. 
“‘ The chief officer has just sent 
me &@ message to say he wants 
me off to the ship at once. It 
is very urgent; I believe an- 
other man is dying.” 

“I have never been aboard 
your ship, captain. Have you 
any good Scotch whisky if I 
come now?” 

“T’m afraid not,’ M‘Lean 


lied hurriedly. ‘“‘ We’re a dry 
ship; owner’s orders,” he 
added. 


The commandant looked out 
to where the COresset was heay- 
ing gently to the swell. 

“IT do not like the look of 
either of the steamboats lying 
out there ; I fear they are not 
very clean,’ he said super- 
ciliously. ‘‘ But you must come 
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ashore and dine with me to- 
night.” 

“T would love to,’ M‘Lean 
declared truthfully. 

* And you, baron ? ” 

“7 shall be there,” said the 
paron, with quite unnecessary 
emphasis on the personal pro- 
noun. 

“Till seven o’clock, then. 
Au revoir !”” 

The commandant, staggering 
slightly, moved off toward his 
house. The baron waved his 
hand to a clerk who was stand- 
ing at the door of his office, 
then signed to him to hasten. 
The clerk came out with a long 
envelope. 

“ Your papers, captain,” the 
baron said. “And now you 
must hurry. You have not a 
moment to spare ; the schwein- 
hund recovered too quickly.” 

“‘ Very many thanks, baron,” 
M‘Lean said with sincerity. 
“ Good-bye ! ” 

“No, captain, auf wieder- 
seh’'n ! I shall certainly charter 
your ship once more to load 
my logs. Then we shall dine 
with the commandant.” 

The two men shook hands 
warmly. M‘Lean hurried along 
the pier and got down into the 
motor-boat, which, steered by 
the second officer, had just 
returned. As the _ engine 
started and they shoved off, 
there were signs that Pyongo’s 
Sunday siesta was ending ; 
three men in the police launch 
woke up, scratched themselves 
sleepily and watched. The 
motor-boat ran alongside the 
Cresset’s gangway. All hands 
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were at stations; the chief 
officer and carpenter were stand- 
ing by the windlass; every- 
thing seemed to be ready. 
Then the clear sharp notes of 
a bugle rang out from the shore. 

** Pass the motor-boat astern 
and make her fast with two 
good towing lines,’’ M‘Lean 
cried sharply. ‘‘ There’s no 
time to take her aboard now.” 

He dashed up the gangway 
and climbed on to the bridge. 

“Heave right up,” he 
shouted. 

The cable began to grind in 
through the hawse-pipe; the 
heaving up would not take 
long, for the fifteen-fathom 
shackle was in sight. M‘Lean 
glanced at the shore. Police- 
men were running down the 
track from the cemetery ; from 
the end of the pier a sergeant 
was shouting instructions to 
the crew of the police launch ; 
one of her men began hauling 
her stern into the pier, another 
to remove the canvas cover 
from the machine-gun. 

** Anchor’s aweigh, sir!” 

The COresset was heading 
straight in toward the land, 
and with the motor-boat lying 
under her counter her engines 
could not be moved astern. 
In his slightly fuddled con- 
dition the captain had not 
realised that. He must try 
to get her round on one swing, 
with the helm hard over and 
the engines going ahead. Well, 
she had naturally a small turn- 
ing circle ; and being down by 
the stern—for most of the logs 
were in the after-holds—she 
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would, in a calm, be even 
-quicker on her helm than usual. 

“‘ Hard-a-starboard! Slow 
ahead !”’ he ordered. 

The Cresset’s head began to 
Swing, but very quickly her 
captain saw it was going to 
be touch and go; she was 
turning well, but she was clos- 
ing in on the surf too. He 
gave an order that he would 
never have given had he been 
strictly sober, though it was 
probably the right one. 

“Full speed ahead!” he 
shouted recklessly. 

He knew she would turn 
faster with more way on her ; 
on the other hand, if she failed 
to clear he would never bring 
her up in time. He looked 
behind ; the Cresset’s stern— 
with the Red Ensign blowing 
out freely from the flagstaff— 
was Swinging wildly ; the motor- 
boat was well out on the port 
quarter, trying to follow in the 
foaming arc caused by the wake 
and the wash of the propeller, 
the two towing ropes as tight 
as bars. He looked abeam ; 
the thundering barrier of surf 
was almost alongside, but al- 
ready the steamer was angling 
away from it. They were going 
to clear—but what of the motor- 
boat ? She took the surf and 


pitched violently; for one 
sickening moment it looked 
as if she must capsize. But 
she also drew clear, and they 
headed out to the open sea. 

They stood out five miles 
before stopping to take the 
motor-boat aboard. At last 
it reposed safely in the chocks 
on the hatch, and the Cresset 
went off full speed again. The 
second officer came up to relieve 
the bridge just as the captain 
came out of the chart-room. 

“‘ South-forty-degrees-east is 
the course, mister,” the latter 
said. 

“‘ South-forty-east, sir,” the 
officer replied. “‘ How do you 
feel ? ”’ 

“Like nothing on earth! 
I’m going to lie down; it’s a 
clear run for eight hours,” said 
the captain. 

He went down the bridge 
ladder and made for his cabin. 
Sitting on the doorstep was 
Mahogany Mike, his head ‘be- 
tween his hands. 

“ You damned nearly made 
@ first-class hash of it,’’ M‘Lean 
began severely, ‘ you and your 
morning worship ! ”’ 

** Aw, cut it out, cap,” Mike 
replied wearily. ‘“‘I done de 
deed, anyway. Fo’ de Lawd’s 
sake gimme a bottle o’ beer.” 
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THE SCHOLAR IN MOTLEY. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


JoHN SCOGIN was at once 
the blackest rascal and the 
most scholarly man who ever 
held the court jestership in 
England. This learned rogue 
who, after teaching Latin to 
poys at Oxford, became the 
chief buffoon to King Edward 
the Fourth, was the last English 
jester of his kind, for the men 
who held that ancient office 
under the Tudors were of a 
different stamp. 

It will never now be known 
whether the book called ‘ The 
Jests of Scogin’ was actually 
written by Andrew Boorde, 
the whimsical Sussex doctor 
who wrote hard things about 
the ‘Skottes’ to Secretary 
Cromwell while he practised 
medicine in that “ little univer- 
sity or study called Glasco.”’ 
Scholars have found arguments 
both for and against his author- 
ship. Whether ‘ Scogin’s Jests’ 
be his or another’s, it shows us a 
real individual, and from among 
its stories can be pieced together 
the chequered career of a jester 
who paid dear for his faults, 
and who perhaps for that 
reason never quite loses our 
sympathy. 

Adam de Brome’s college of 
Oriel had already flourished 
for a century and a half at the 
time when it admitted John 
Scogin within its walls. He 
was poor, like most of the 
clerks of Oxford, and even as a 


boy he was ready to play any 
trick to get money. Though 
his tricks were shabby, his 
friends seldom blamed him, 
for they considered that the 
trader and his wife were a 
fair prey to the superior wits 
of the gownsman. They told 
one another how Scogin way- 
laid the housewives as they 
came out of St Martin’s at 
Carfax and persuaded them 
with much fluent chatter to 
buy some rubbish of powdered 
wood-bark that he had made, 
promising them that it would 
kill fleas. When the women 
came to him afterwards with 
complaints of the stuff he had 
sold them, he asked how they 
had used it, and shrugged his 
shoulders on hearing that they 
had sprinkled it among the bed- 
clothes. 

** There be a sort of fools will 
buy a thing and will not ask 
what they should do with it,” 
he said, as if to himself. “I 
tell you all that you should 
have taken every flea by the 
neck, and then they would 
gape; and so you should have 
killed them all.”” The women 
turned their backs upon him, 
grumbling that they had not 
only lost their money but were 
mocked in addition. 

It would have taken some- 
thing worse than scolding 
women, however, to drive so 
cool a customer as Scogin out 
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of Oxford. When he had 
taken his degree—in a furred 
gown that he avoided paying 
for—he settled down to a 
tutor’s life, interrupted by 
nothing more exciting than an 
occasional visit in company 
with two or three fellow-tutors 
to the village of Toot Baldon, 
where one of his former pupils 
had become the parish priest. 
The party would ride over to 
the village on a Sunday morn- 
ing, go to church there and 
afterwards take dinner with 
the priest, who often blundered 
80 badly over his Latin in the 
service that the Oxford school- 
men took him to task about it 
when they left the church. 
Scogin, however, discouraged 
this parading of superior schol- 
arship, for he had observed 
that when the guests were 
critical of their host’s Latin 
they got a more meagre dinner 
than at other times. 

So life for the Oriel tutor 
went on placidly for a time. 
While King Edward fled over- 
sea to the court of Burgundy 
and came back again; while 
King Henry rode from the 
Tower dungeon to St Paul’s 
and the throne and then re- 
turned to the dungeon once 
more; while Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick, and his cause 
fell together at Barnet, Scogin 
conned the Latin grammar 
with his pupils. But before 
the Roses met in battle for 
the last time but one on 
Tewkesbury field, his sheltered 
college life came suddenly to 
an end. 

What the complaints of his 
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creditors and his dupes had 


failed to do, no less than 
political upheavals and _ civil 
war, was accomplished in qa 
moment by the coming of the 
plague to Oxford. As so often 
before in the history of the 
university, tutors and scholars 
scattered far and wide. Scogin, 
one of a dozen or so others, 
rode out of the east gate, past 
the hospital of St John the 
Baptist which King Henry had 
granted not long ago to Bishop 
Waynflete of Winchester for 
his new college of St Mary 
Magdalen, and so for a mile 
and a half up the rutted track 
between the fields until they 
reached St Bartholomew’s hos- 
pital. There they stayed. It 
was undoubtedly very near to 
the stricken town, but they 
trusted that no breath of plague 
could cross that mile and a 
half of open country. 

Now when he rode out of 
Oxford in company with his 
fellow-tutors, Scogin had prob- 
ably no thought of staying 
longer away from Oxford than 
the plague compelled him to. 
After a couple of weeks in the 
hospital of St Bartholomew, he 
felt less sure that he meant to 
return to the college. He had 
never spent long out of Oxford 
since he came there as a boy, 
and now that he surveyed it 
from outside its walls the place 
had a new aspect for him. It 
struck him that college life, 
though well enough for pure 
scholars, was narrow and self- 
absorbed. To pore over Aris- 
totle’s Ethics in Duke Hum- 
frey’s library while thrones fell 
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and were set up again, and 
while England rang with the 
clash of arms, seemed hardly 
the part for a man of the world 
to play; and Scogin rather 
fancied himself a man of the 
world. News reached the hos- 
pital that Queen Margaret had 
come ashore with Prince Ed- 
ward and an army at Wey- 
mouth, so there would soon be 
more fighting. For the fortunes 
of either York or Lancaster 
John Scogin cared not a bean, 
but he was weary of his Latin 
verbs and was thirsty for life. 
He needed money also, as he 
always did, and it appeared to 
him that, while kings and queens 
were popping up and down like 
puppets in a box, there should 
be fortunes waiting for clever 
men who did not fear to 
gamble on events. 

Before the third week was 
out he had made up his mind. 
Jocularly he told his friends 
at the hospital that he was 
going to London to seek his for- 
tune like Whittington, saddled 
his horse and rode away on 
a@ bright morning in April. 
The road was a mere track, 
deep in soft mud that the sun 
was not yet strong enough to 
bake, and the ruts were often 
afoot deep and more. Where 
it wound over the Chiltern 
Hills, Scogin lost his purse. 
Three tough-looking bearded 
men sprang out of a thicket, 
and while one grabbed his 
bridle the others pulled him 
roughly from his horse. They 
had taken his dagger and purse 
away before he could recover 
his wits. The man who had 
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the purse turned it upside 
down and displayed on his 
palm the few small coins it 
contained for the satisfaction 
of his companions who were 
holding Scogin. They grumbled 
that it had not been worth the 
labour of pulling him off his 
horse, and asked whether he 
had no more about him. 

“Nay, I am but a poor 
scholar of Oxenford riding to 
London to seek other employ- 
ment,” Scogin answered nerv- 
ously. The appearance of his 
horse and his clothes supported 
his plea of poverty, and when 
the men had felt thoroughly 
over his threadbare gown they 
tossed him back his dagger and 
told him he could go. 

“Tf none travelled abroad 
save scholars of Oxenford there 
be many honest men would 
starve,” said one of them, with 
a leer at Scogin, who shook 
the reins and rode on before 
they should change their minds 
and decide to have his horse. 
As he rode he reflected that so, 
perhaps, were all the English 
roads now infested by the 
disbanded or deserted soldiers 
of the Roses. Others beside 
himself had thought of snatch- 
ing some personal advantage 
out of the turbulent times. It 
was a point he had overlooked ; 
indeed, in the shelter of a 
college one was a little apt to 
overlook such things. ; 

Some weeks after he had 
reached London he was re- 
minded of his purse by an 
encounter that vexed him more 
than the robbery itself. His 
memory for faces was good, 
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and when one day in the street 
he saw approaching a coarse- 
looking bearded face he at once 
recognised the leader of the 
men who had robbed him on 
the Chilterns. The man, recog- 
nising Scogin at the same 
moment, wavered in his course, 
but Scogin did not leave him 
long in doubt. It happened 
that the watch was at that 
moment coming down the street, 
and Scogin shouted to them to 
lay hands on the fellow. The 
man had turned on his heel 
and was racing round the 
corner before the sergeant of 
the watch had clearly made 
out who it was that was calling 
to him. When he did, he and 
his men and Scogin began the 
pursuit. Scogin had the lead, 
and as he ran he shouted to 
people in front to stop the 
thief. But his voice did not 
reach them, and as the fugitive 
called from side to side that 
he was running for a bet, the 
people fell back from his path 
and stood staring after him. 
Scogin and the sergeant of the 
watch came up just in time to 
see their quarry disappear into 
the sanctuary of St Martin’s 
church, where he was safely 
out of their reach. 

The plague, having once 
driven Scogin out of his settled 
ways, soon returned to trouble 
him anew. He had hardly 
accustomed himself to life in 
the capital when in a few 
months a fresh mortality drove 
him away to the country again. 
He had been long enough in 
London, however, to find him- 
self a wife; he put celibacy 
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behind him with his Oxford 


Fellowship, and rushed into 
the experiment of marriage, 
It was Mistress Scogin who 
proposed that they should take 
refuge in her native village in 
Suffolk, and so it came about 
that Scogin met the Abbot of 
St Edmundsbury. 

The abbot was a jovial old 
man who made no secret of 
his liking for good wine and 
good wit. A few years earlier, 
in 1465, he had passed through 
the great tragedy of his life, 
when he saw the church of his 
abbey burnt to the ground, but 
he was now hard at work re- 
building the edifice. In the 
courteous letter in which he 
invited Master John Scogin to 
come and stay with him at St 
Edmundsbury he made it plain 
that Scogin’s reputation as a 
comedian was not unknown to 
him. The old abbot had always 
envied the temporal lords their 
private buffoons, and thought 
that mirth, even though it 
might often be closely allied 
with ribaldry, was no bad 
thing for poor mortals. The 
more austere of the brethren 
disagreed with the abbot, but 
austere monks were no longer 
so plentiful as they were said 
to have been in earlier cen- 
turies. 

As for Scogin, the abbot’s 
letter was a turning-point in 
his career. He decided that if 
his reputation as a wag had 
travelled so far as St Edmunds- 
bury it made his future clear ; 
he would become a salaried 
jester. He left Mistress Scogin 
to the charms of her village— 
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a much duller place than he 
had gathered from her talk— 
and rode grandly in at the 
great gate of the abbey, the 
abbot’s personal guest. He 
and the abbot took supper 
together, and Scogin supped 
better than he had done for 
many a day. Men fared better 
in the monastery than in the 


. college, he thought. The abbot 


was @ little spare man with 
white hair and beard, and 
eyes that sparkled. When he 
talked of the abbey and its 
history, and of the new church 
that was rising from the ground, 
he spoke with great pride and 
enthusiasm, yet with the 
manner of one who felt that 
these interests might seem 
small and narrow to a guest 
from the larger world. His 
manner towards Scogin, whom 
he clearly regarded as a wit 
and a man of the world, was 
very courteous, and he broke 
off instantly in his speech 
whenever his visitor seemed 
inclined to put in a remark. 
Yet the abbot’s own remarks 
might have seemed to a listener 
incomparably better worth 
hearing than any Scogin made. 
He pressed food and wine 
upon Scogin, who ate as if he 
had not seen food since he 
left London. When he had 
at last finished, the abbot led 
him to the window, and there 
Scogin saw a wonderful sight. 
An autumn twilight was falling 
on St Edmund’s abbey; the 
stars clustered in groups over 
every tower and pinnacle, thick- 
est of all above the unfinished 
spire of the church, making it 
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seem as if its peak had suddenly 
dissolved in star-dust and 
floated up into the breathless 
night. Far away, the sky 
turned to a clear pale green 
where it met the earth, but 
even at that far-off point, said 
the abbot, a traveller would 
not have reached the limits of 
the abbey. From where they 
stood they heard the shallow 
river Lark gurgling under the 
abbot’s bridge, and above that 
sound, from somewhere very 
near at hand, a bell began to 
toll. 

“I must leave you awhile, 
Master Scogin, for the bell 
summons us to our prayers,” 
the abbot said. ‘‘ Our bell is a 
faithful time-keeper and ever 
reminds us of our duty, which 
pleasant company would some- 
times make us forget——~” he 
bowed gracefully towards 
Scogin. ‘‘Save once,” he 
added thoughtfully. ‘‘ Upon 
a night in February, three- 
and-twenty — nay, four-and- 
twenty—years ago, our bell 
did toll of itself, no ringer being 
by. “Iwas the night when 
good Duke Humfrey died, at 
the hospital of St Saviour 
beyond the north gate. You 
will have passed the place 
coming hither, Master Scogin, 
for it lieth on your left hand as 
you go below the gallows hill.” 

** Ay, I passed the place,” 
answered Scogin, who remem- 
bered nothing of it, and to 
whom the name of Humfrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, brought 
memories of books and of 
Oxford that he was very willing 
now to forget. 
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When the abbot came back 
Scogin exerted himself to amuse 
him with stories and jests, 
mostly relating to his own 
earlier escapades. The little 
abbot pulled at his white beard 
and laughed until the tears 
coursed down his cheeks. 
When they parted for the 
night he entreated Scogin to 
remain as long as he could, 
which, if the abbot’s cook 
kept up to that evening’s form, 
the visitor was quite willing 
to do. 

While at St Edmundsbury, 
Scogin was taken seriously ill, 
and when he had been nursed 
back to health he told the 
abbot, who had been often at 
his bedside, that it was time 
to end the visit. Scogin had 
grown tired of life at the 
abbey ; the infection had left 
London, and he was impatient 
to return there and begin the 
jester’s career he had planned 
for himself. The abbot heard 
the news sadly, but admitted 
that the monastery had little 
to attract a man like Scogin, 
and lent him a horse on which 
to travel back to his wife. It 
was a good horse, spirited and 
thoroughly sound in the wind, 
and Scogin thought as he rode 
that he would not easily find 
as good a beast to carry him 
on the longer journey back to 
London. He decided that it 
was churlish of the abbot not 
to have given him the animal 
outright ; the abbot of a rich 
monastery like St Edmund’s 
would never miss one horse. 
When they reached the village 
Scogin briefly told the lay 


brother who had ridden with 
him that he meant to keep the 
horse. 

“Thy master often told me 
when I lay sick and desired 
mine health again, ‘ Believe, 
and thou hast received,’ 
Wherefore go and tell thine 
abbot to believe he hath re- 
ceived his horse back, since to 
him believing and receiving 
are the same,”’ he said. 

The lay brother opened his 
mouth and shut it again. This 
rogue, after all, was the abbot’s 
friend and had eaten at his 
table. He gave Scogin one 
expressive look, then he turned 
his back and rode homewards. 

But this outrage on hospi- 
tality was a trifle compared 
with the deed which shocked 
the village a few days after- 
wards. Many beggars went 
through the village on their 
way to St Edmundsbury, for 
although harsh treatment was 
meted out by the Government 
to all masterless men found 
wandering from place to place, 
such men were to be seen 
nowadays on every road. One- 
time soldiers who had lost all 
taste for work and a settled 
life found that they could live 
by robbery on the highways and 
charity in the towns. A fat 
living could often be picked up 
in towns that lay at the gates 
of the great monasteries. 
Scogin’s wife confessed, when 
he asked her, that she had 
been much pestered by these 
vagrants in his absence, and 
Scogin, who had not forgotten 
the humiliation of the Chil- 
terns, suddenly chuckled to 
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himself. He told her that if 
any more beggars accosted her 
she was to invite them to 
return there in a week’s time, 
when alms would be distributed 
to them all. He rubbed his 
hands and smiled as he spoke, 
and Anne Scogin gave him a 
puzzled look. She did not like 
nor understand him in these 
moods, and there was some- 
thing about that smile of his 
which looked sinister. 

In the course of a week the 
invitations that Scogin and his 
wife gave to any vagabond who 
approached them had been so 
handed about among the frater- 
nity of the road that a great 
crowd of beggars besieged the 
house when the appointed day 
came. Scogin led them to a 
ramshackle barn behind the 
house, where he told them the 
money would be shared out. 
Then he left them, closing the 
door behind him. Into every 
crack and crevice of the barn 
he had stuffed brushwood, and 
now he ran round setting fire 
to each pile. Then he stood 
back and saw with delight 
how quickly the old wooden 
building became wreathed in 
thick white smoke. With a 
clamour the beggars came 
staggering out of the fumes 
on all sides, terrified and 
half blinded. Such panic had 
spread amongst them that 
they thought only of put- 
ting a wide distance between 
themselves and the burning 
building, and did not heed 
Scogin’s shouts as he roared 
after them that they had burned 
down his barn. After that the 
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village people glanced at Scogin 
with furtive terror, and when 
at night they crouched in the 
ingle-nooks they told one 
another in low tones that 
famous story of the bad Arch- 
bishop Hatto of Mainz and 
how, for just such a deed, he 
was gnawed to death by rats 
in his tower in the midst of the 
Rhine. 

Now for the second time 
John Scogin rode to London, 
and his mind was set on the 
motley. He would become 
court fool, and frolic in the 
beams of the Sun-in-splendour, 
in the presence of Edward of 
York. The English gentleman’s 
idea of a good joke was little 
changed since the time when 
the professional clown began 
to compete with the natural 
half-wit for the post of family 
fool. Knowing that the wag 
was still most applauded when 
he aped the idiot, Scogin laid 
his plans. He had gained an 
influential friend in Sir William 
Neville, one of the king’s gentle- 
men of the privy chamber, and 
he and Neville together devised 
their scheme. 

One day a fool in motley 
came through the heavy rain 
to the entrance of the palace 
guardroom, and with much 
mouthing and babbling, which 
no one understood, he indicated 
that he was looking for his 
master. When questioned by 
the captain of the guard the 
half-wit could not even tell his 
master’s name; but after the 
captain and his men had been 
infinitely tickled by his at- 
tempts to give a description, it 
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was ascertained that the person 
he sought was Sir William 
Neville. Sir William was 
fetched and took the fool away 
to his room, leaving a grinning 
guard behind. When the cap- 
tain and his men went off duty, 
the story of the incident was 
passed on from one to another, 
because the fool in the course 
of his babblings had said a 
number of funny things that 
were worth telling. Funniest 
of all, he had actually whined 
to his master that the knaves 
were pouring water on him, 
not realising that he was stand- 
ing in the rain. 

Half an hour later, a stout 
grey-headed old knight, limp- 
ing from an old leg-wound got 
at St Albans, came to Sir 
William’s room to ask with a 
senile snigger if it were true 
that he owned a fool who did 
not know what rain was. 

“Mis true indeed,” Sir Wil- 
liam answered complacently. 
“Why, look you, Sir Jasper, 
this poor fool of mine hath not 
sense enough to move his car- 
cass from under a waterspout 
if you set him there.” 

The old knight guffawed. 

* But tis the truth, for IL 
have seen it,” Sir William 
insisted. 

“Then let me see it also,” 
chuckled the knight. “I will 
wager the fool shifts quickly 
enough.” 

“I will wager you twenty 
pounds he doth not shift,” said 
the fool’s master quickly. 

* Ay, twenty pounds an’ you 


“Come, then,” Sir William 
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said, and the three went out 
into the rain in the courtyard, 
“Come, Jack, I will give thee 
@ fig; stand thou here whilst 
I fetch it,” he said, and placed 
the fool at an angle of the 
building where the rain from 
the roof poured in a steady 
torrent on his bare head. Then 
he disappeared. The old knight 
hovered about the courtyard, 
glancing incredulously at the 
fool, who remained standing 
where Sir William had placed 
him while the water poured 
steadily on to his head and 
down his face. Very soon the 
knight took shelter under an 
archway from which he could 
keep an eye on the bedraggled 
and forlorn-looking figure oppo- 
site, which stood almost motion- 
less in an attitude of great 
dejection, its arms hanging 
straight down by its sides in 
a way that more than all else 
emphasised its utter lack of 
purpose. Sir Jasper’s feelings 
were mixed. As the minutes 
went by and the fool showed 
no sign of moving, he began to 
grow anxious about his twenty 
pounds. But, on the other 
hand, he was full of joy to 
think that so perfect a fool 
could exist. For upwards of 
an hour Sir William Neville 
did not return, but the knight 
clung to his post, and he 
thought at last there were some 
slight signs that the figure 
across the courtyard was be- 
coming restive. The fool still 
gazed about him with an en- 
tirely vacuous face, having 
apparently forgotten long ago 
why he was standing there, if 
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indeed he ever knew; yet old 
Sir Jasper thought he saw 
occasional movements and 
twitchings of the body, which 
suggested that he would not 
stand there much longer. 

As Sir William still un- 
accountably lingered, Sir Jasper 
moved out of his shelter and 
crossed the courtyard. He 
had made up his mind to try 
to entice the poor innocent 
away from his waterspout. He 
knew that this was to take a 
mean advantage of Sir William, 
but twenty pounds was a lot 
of money to lose for the sake 
of a scruple. 

“ Your master is dead,” Sir 
Jasper said, in a cheery en- 
couraging tone. ‘“‘Come and 
eat figs with me.” 

At the word figs the fool 
turned his head and looked at 
the knight not quite so vacantly 
as before. For a moment he 
mouthed soundlessly, and then 
he said— 

“My fellow will give me a 
better fig than you will.” 

“But your master is dead.” 
Better to stick to one’s first 
story, Sir Jasper reflected, even 
when dealing with an idiot. 

“My fellow will give me a 
better fig than you will.” 

“Your master is dead, I 
say,” the old knight reiterated, 
very loud in the voice and very 
red in the face. 

“My fellow will give me a 
better...” 

There was a chuckle from 
behind, and Sir Jasper swung 
round to find Sir William 
Neville standing behind him. 

“Tchah! Take the poor 
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fool away, you have won your 
wager,” he said irritably, and 
limped off indoors without an- 
other word. 

Sir William rubbed his hands 
together in great good humour 
as he took Scogin back to his 
room to find some dry clothes. 
The story would be all over 
the court by nightfall, he said, 
and it was sure to come to the 
ears of the king. After that 
it would be strange if Scogin 
did not get the post he sought 
for. 

** And for the nonce, . Willy, 
go get me my fig,’’ Scogin sug- 
gested drily, as he pulled on 
some dry hose. 

“‘ Sir Jasper hath that in his 
purse, but it shall soon be 
thine, Jack,” Neville replied, 
with a chuckle. 

After Scogin had been for 
some days hanging about 
among the crowds of retainers 
at the court, Sir William came 
in search of him one afternoon 
and led him away to his room. 

** All’s well, Jack,” he said: 
“The king desires to speak 
with thee this night after supper. 
I did venture to tell him of 
thy leaping over the trestles 
in the hall; howbeit he had 
heard tell of it already, and 
of thy standing under the 
waterspout, too. Have no 
doubt that if thy looks please 
him he’ll make thee his jester.” 

Scogin flung his arms around 
Neville’s neck, and then capered 
round the chamber in high 
exuberance. “Tl jest with 
his Grace as he hath never yet 
been jested with, Willy. And 
when he’s weak and pliable 
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wi’ laughing he shall make 
you—what? Lord Chancellor ? 
—or whate’er you will.”’ 

That night Scogin went home 
to tell his wife that she was 
now the spouse of King Ed- 
ward’s court jester. He found 
her sitting half asleep by the 
fire, and, shaking her shoulder, 
he made her drink some wine 
to rouse her. She scraped 
together the glowing cinders 
on the hearth and sat back, 
watching Scogin’s lean white 
face in the light of the 
candle. 

“His Grace was yet at the 
supper table when I went in to 
him,” her husband said. “‘ He 
did beckon me to come and sit 
upon a stool at his feet and 
looked down upon me, saying, 
‘You are Master Scogin ?’ 
* Yea, I am Scogin, your Grace’s 
very humble servant,’ said I. 
‘Are you he that did set out 
tables and trestles in my hall 
after dinner and leapt over 
them?’ quoth he. I said 
*twas true, and told him where- 
fore I did so. When first I 
came into court I saw that all 
men leapt over the tables to 
sit down as soon as they came 
into the hall to dinner, and 
those that were left standing 
were served with naught. Thus 
I told his Grace that I resolved 
to practise vaulting quickly 
over the tables. ‘For he that 
cannot leap getteth no meat 
here,’ said I. The king looked 
down upon me and laughed ; 
he hath a fat, square face, 
and he laugheth readily. He 
said to me that I should stay 
with him to be his jester, and 
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then he asked me what was my 
livelihood. 

“*Nothing; nor even a 
house of my own to put my 
head in. Would God I might 
have some cottage to dwell in, 
I said, seeing that his Grace 
was in a temper to make me 
some gift. He said that the 
king’s jester should have a 
right good house of his own, 
and that if I would be his 
servant he would give me a 
house in Cheapside. What 
sayest thou of that, Anne ? ” 

“I am glad that the king 
hath taken kindly to thee, and 
will be thy good master, Jack. 
’*T will be good to live in a new 
house in Cheapside, for here 
the roof doth let in the rain 
and the walls be cracking, as 
thou know’st,” Anne Scogin 
answered. 

“To live in Cheapside ?— 
that will we surely not do! I 
will sell the house the king gives 
me for a right good sum,” he 
said. 

Thus Scogin’s life at court 
began. In due time he received 
the legal title-deeds in respect 
of a large handsome house in 
Cheapside that King Edward 
had ordered to be made over 
to him. He went down and 
allowed the occupant, a wealthy 
merchant, to show him over 
the house. At the end of the 
visit he said he had no liking 
for the place because it was too 
old, and threw out a hint that 
he meant to burn it down and 
to build a chantry in its place, 
for the good of his soul. The 
more the merchant showed his 
affection for the fine old house, 
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the more certain Scogin became 
that his own hopes of eternal 
bliss depended on burning it 
down. He was unmoved when 
the merchant urged that to 
set light to it would certainly 
mean the destruction of the 
whole row of houses; indeed 
he said it were better that a 
hundred houses should burn 
than that he, Scogin, should 
sizzle for ever in the brimstone 
lake. When the desperate 
merchant at last begged to be 
allowed to keep the house at 
the outrageous rent of forty 
pounds a year—nearly six hun- 
dred pounds of modern money 
—Scogin consented to spare it 
at the risk of his soul, and 
went back to court well satis- 
fied with his stroke of business. 
His evident favour with the 
king soon began to bring him 
the usual stream of gifts from 
suitors who needed his help 
with royalty, and if he had had 
it in his character to save, the 
next few years would have made 
him a rich man. King Edward 
grew fond of his jester, in his 
light, easygoing way ; the king 
was tolerant where his personal 
interests were not touched, and 
Scogin found himself allowed 
such licence that he fell into 
the mistake of thinking his 
position at court impregnable. 
It was through a woman that 
he came to grief, and that 
woman was the queen. Actu- 
ally, it was not easy to shock 
Queen Elizabeth ; she had been 
brought up as a girl in rough, 
masculine times, and by a 
mother who was not a con- 
ventionally minded woman. 
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Until King Edward came to 
Grafton hunting the deer and 
found a wife, Elizabeth had 
been more familiar with the 
manners of the camp than of 
the court. But a crown had 
changed all that. The Duchess 
Jacquetta might scoff when 
she saw her daughter take on 
prudish airs, but the Duchess 
had not to support the dignity 
of royalty. A knight’s widow 
was at liberty to laugh at a 
barrack-room joke if it amused 
her, but it was a queen’s duty 
to be squeamish; she had to 
set the tone for society. The 
jokes with which Scogin regaled 
the queen were, even for that 
age, not always in the best of 
taste. The upshot of it was 
that, after her frowns and 
remonstrances had produced no 
improvement, Elizabeth made 
a complaint to the king. Ed- 
ward was surprised and a 
little incredulous at first, and 
assured her with a smile that 
nobody should ever take a 
jester so seriously as that. 
When she persisted, he gave 
her leave to punish Scogin if 
she thought fit, and forthwith 
forgot the matter. After six- 
teen years of married life King 
Edward was still fond of his 
wife, although there were many 
to say that he was fonder of 
Mistress Jane Shore. Also he 
disliked trouble of any kind ; 
he had had enough of it in his 
time. 

The queen had still to deal 
with Scogin, however, and 
Scogin had not been formed by 
nature to play the part of a 
passive victim to anybody. 
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She resolved to try first what 
diplomacy would do. The 
jester, she knew, was a married 
man, for she had seen his little 
son with him when he brought 
the child to court. It might 
be that his wife, who should 
know the way to handle him, 
could do what she, the queen, 
had failed to achieve. So the 
queen gave Scogin a severe 
lecture, told him that the 
king had determined to punish 
him, and ended by commanding 
him to send his wife to see her. 
Scogin merely observed that 
his wife was very deaf and 
went out of the royal presence 
with a jaunty step. 

The interview between the 
queen and Anne Scogin was 
a failure, and it brought dis- 
aster for the court fool. Eliza- 
beth, remembering what Scogin 
had said about his wife’s deaf- 
ness, addressed her in a very 
loud voice, and Anne, who had 
been nervous before, was 
thrown into a panic when she 
found herself thus trumpeted 
at. She rallied with an effort, 
and replied in a voice that was 
almost a shout. The queen 
started and frowned, then spoke 
again in the same penetrating 
tone. Anne’s answer was 
shriller than before ; it seemed 
to the queen that in another 
minute they would be scream- 
ing to each other at the top 
of their voices. She controlled 
herself, and asked the woman 
more quietly why she spoke so 
loudly. 

“My husband hath told me 
your Grace was deaf,” Anne 
faltered. 
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“Your husband hath lied, 
then, mistress,’’ the queen said 
icily. 

For the sake of appearances, 
Elizabeth kept the woman in 
conversation a few minutes 
longer, but the interview had 
lost all its point. She was 
boiling with rage at having 
been made to look ridiculous, 
even though no one was there 
to see it except the jester’s 
other innocent victim, who was 
unlikely to spread the story. 
As soon as she was rid of Anne 
Scogin, Elizabeth hurried to 
the king and demanded the 
jester’s immediate banishment 
from the court. For what 
fault? he asked. The queen 
refused to say. 

An hour later Scogin was 
called into the king’s presence. 
“Thou hast displeased the 
queen, wherefore I do banish 
thee the court,’’ King Edward 
said shortly ; and seeing that 
he was about to receive a pert 
answer, he brought his fist 
down heavily on the arm of his 
chair. “If thou do come 
hither any more, my hounds 
and dogs shall be set upon 
thee,” he added. 

Scogin had the sense to see 
that a saucy answer for once 
would not mend matters, and 
he hastily assumed a chastened 
expression. The easygoing 
king would be in a good 


humour again to-morrow, he 
assured himself. He went home 
to plan how ‘he would bring 
back a smile to the king’s face 
when morning came. The idea 
he hit upon finally was to take 
a hare in a bag and to release 
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it in front of the dogs when 
they were let loose upon. him 
in the courtyard, as he had no 
doubt they would be, for the 
king’s orders were always 
strictly executed. 

The thing worked itself out 
precisely as Scogin had planned. 
At the critical moment he re- 
leased the hare from the bag 
and saw it bound away, pur- 
sued by the dogs. The guards 
forgot everything except the 
chase, and Scogin passed on 
through the gate unhindered. 
In his full motley, and swing- 
ing his bauble round his head 
triumphantly, he ran straight 
into the presence of the king. 
In answer to Edward’s angry 
questions, he squatted at the 
king’s feet and impudently de- 
seribed the trick he had just 
played on the guards. For an 
instant, looking up into the 
king’s face, he thought it was 
about to break into the old 
smile, but the expression settled 
into stern lines again. 

“Thou must find that hare, 
fool,” the king said. 

The jester stared. ‘‘ But I 
know not where to look for 
him,” he pleaded. 

“Thou must look for him 
as well where he is not as 
where he is.” 

Realising that he was dis- 
missed, Scogin rushed out of 
the royal presence and ran 
blindly up a turret stair that 
brought him out on the roof. 
There for a few seconds he 
rested, leaning both hands 
heavily on the parapet, re- 
gaining his breath. Then he 
whipped out the dagger he 
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carried under his jester’s tunic 
and began a furious onslaught 
upon the tiles that covered 
the roof. They were old, and 
they yielded fairly easily to 
the attack. As each one loos- 
ened under his hand he raised 
it aloft and flung it headlong 
over the parapet, to crash into 
the courtyard below. The noise 
they made as they shattered 
themselves on the stone flags 
down there soon became 
mingled with hoarse cries of 
alarm. The men of the guard, 
looking upwards, saw the vivid 
colours of the motley as the 
mad fool leaned over the para- 
pet in the act of hurling 
another tile into the midst of 
them. They scattered to right 
and left, and the missile broke 
harmlessly into fragments, 
Then they tumbled one after 
another up the turret stairs 
and had secured Scogin before 
he had time to loosen another 
of the tiles. Two muscular 
fellows of the guard thrust 
him into the presence of the 
king, who had already sent to 
inquire into the cause of the 
uproar. 

‘** What hast thou to say ? ” 
he asked, when they told him 
of the jester’s outburst. 

“‘ Naught, save that I was 
looking for the hare, as your 
Grace bade me,” Scogin an- 
swered sullenly. 

“What a crazed fool is 
here!” 

“Did you not say I must 
look for him as well where he 
is not as where he is ¢ ” Scogin 
persisted. ‘‘ Peradventure he 
is crept under the leads of this 
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place, or else,” he added mali- 
ciously, ‘‘some other of your 
places. I will seek and search 
all the places in England, but 
I will find out the hare.” 

With a shrug, the king mo- 
tioned to the guards to take 
him away. They led him 
down to the guardroom, where 
soon afterwards one of the 
officers of the court came to 
speak to him. It was the king’s 
pleasure that Master John 
Scogin be banished out of the 
realm of England on pain of 
death. 

If he had been prudent 
enough to set aside some of the 
large sums he had received at 
the Yorkist court, Scogin could 
have faced the disaster calmly, 
retiring abroad to live the life 
of a man of leisure. As things 
were, he was thrown straight 
back into the old condition of 
poverty, and could only just 
lay his hands on money enough 
to take him as far as Paris. 
With all his old effrontery he 
presented himself at the court 
of King Louis the Eleventh, 
and his reputation won him 
admittance. The French king 
had his own jesters, however, 
and Scogin’s English ideas of 
humour were not altogether 
appreciated in Paris. The only 
one at court who took a par- 
ticular fancy to the exiled 
buffoon was a certain bishop, 
a member of the Council, who 
for a time employed him as 
his own jester. Unaccount- 
ably to Scogin, however, the 
bishop took mortal offence 
when the jester remarked that 
his new master’s nose was too 
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long to allow him to kiss any- 


body. That evening Scogin 
was once more a masterless 
man. 

He was permitted still to 
hang about the French court, 
clowning it among the retainers, 
but seldom summoned to the 
royal presence. In this way he 
was able to live, but he was 
now desperately poor, for it 
was worth nobody’s while to 
bribe so insignificant a fool. 
He struggled on, getting frowns 
and ridicule for his efforts as 
often as laughter. He found it 
difficult to adjust himself to 
foreign ways; often there fell 
upon him a sort of panic when 
he saw his jokes and antics fall 
flat with the onlookers, and 
then he would grow more 
frantic in his efforts to win a 
laugh. He blundered on from 
one tactical error to another. 
When he gathered a crowd to 
see him mount a high tower 
with goose-wings tied about 
him, having given out that he 
would fly to England, and then 
came down again saying lamely 
that he would try another day, 
Paris only scoffed at him. 
But the end came when one 
day, with all his old reckless 
reliance on the length of a 
jester’s privilege, he taunted 
King Louis with being afraid 
of his brother king in England. 
He had not meant to be taken 
seriously, but in the chilling 
silence that fell upon the com- 
pany Scogin realised that he 
had thrown away his last 
chance of success at the court 
of France. He was told to get 
out of the country, and after 
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filling a little bag with earth he 
took ship for England. 

It was characteristic of him 
that despite the sentence of 
death which hung over his 
head he went immediately to 
London and presented himself 
at the court. There for a time 
he was kept waiting while his 
fate hung on the king’s mood. 
At last a message arrived. Old 


‘ pleasant memories, or simply 


curiosity to see what new trick 
the jester had come back to 
play, had influenced the king, 
and the word went from mouth 
to mouth, through the corridors 
and courtyards, that Master 
Scogin was to be brought into 
his presence. 

“Did I not command thee 
never again to set foot on 
English ground?” King Ed- 
ward said sharply. 

“Ay, and your Grace hath 
been obeyed, for my shoes 
are filled with French earth,” 
Scogin replied. 

King Edward smiled, and 
then began to laugh. This 
was still the old Scogin, and he 
felt himself warming towards 


the fool as he had done in the- 


old days. Then the king 
straightened his face into an 
expression of severity again, 
for he had remembered the 
queen. Elizabeth, he knew, 
had a long memory. 

“ Go, fool, and I charge thee 
never to look me more in the 
face,” he said, and turned away. 

In bitter disappointment, 
Scogin departed from the court. 
He had gained one thing only 
from the visit—namely, that 
King Edward had by implica- 


tion revoked his sentence of 
banishment. 

At first he thought of re- 
turning to Oxford, but it was 
to Cambridge that he went in 
the end, to stay with one 
Everid, an old friend, at Jesus 
College. He was reluctant to 
go back to Oriel, a confessed 
failure in his jester’s career, 
but in Cambridge he was almost 
unknown. He swore to his 
friend Everid that he had put 
all pranks behind him and had 
come to Cambridge to bury 
himself among books. For a 
while he kept his promise, but 
it was not to last. Partly his 
need of money, and partly 
sheer boredom with a scholar’s 
existence, drove him into one 
of the old escapades. Unknown 
to Everid, he smuggled into the 
college a suit of ragged clothes, 
a quantity of dirty bandages 
and a crutch. Disguising him- 
self as a lame beggar, he 
hobbled off to the fair. 

The man who had made 
money in his time by almost 
every kind of shady trick found 
no difficulty in playing a 
beggar’s part. In Paris he had 
watched the maimed beggars 
carrying on their trade outside 
the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
and once, in a similar disguise, 
he had penetrated into the 
Court of Miracles and had seen 
for himself how those who 
appeared before the world of 
Paris day by day as blind, 
lame or deformed, there threw 
off their elaborate disguises 
and stood forth as whole men 
again. He knew all the tricks 
of the trade, and to these he 
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added his own glibness of 
tongue, by means of which, 
long ago, he had talked money 
out of the thrifty housewives 
of Oxford in exchange for 
worthless rubbish of powdered 
wood-bark. Beside him the 
Cambridge beggars were inno- 
cents. They whined and 
mumbled monotonously to the 
passers-by, but few of them 
had any gift for touching the 
hearts of the honest country 
folk who flocked to the fair. 
Coin after coin dropped into 
Scogin’s wallet, and the other 
beggars near at hand began to 
watch him with envious curi- 
osity. When he presently gave 
up his solicitations and limped 
away to a quiet place behind 
the booths to count his earn- 
ings, some of them followed 
him and stood craning their 
necks to see as he ran the stream 
of coins through his fingers. 
Scogin was so far from seeming 
to take offence at this attention 
that he even held out some of 
the money on the palms of his 
hands, remarking— 

“‘ A good day, my masters.” 

* Thou’st taken alms enough 
for six men, while we starve,” 
said an old bearded beggar, in 
a very surly voice. 

“Only they starve who 
understand not how to beg,” 
remarked Scogin sagely. 
“ Howbeit I am a soft-natured 
man and would not have ye go 
hungry because ye are less 
ready of wit than I am. Here 
is what I have taken, see ye; 
I keep nothing back. Let 
those that will add to it their 
own alms, and when the day 
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is done all shall share alike. 
I and one or two more among 
us will bide here by what is 
already taken, for I cannot 
remain longer upright on this 
lame leg.” 

After some evident suspicion 
of one another, they agreed to 
the suggestion of a pool, and 
the contents of some dozen 
purses were thrown in to swell 
Scogin’s pile of coins. Two 
men were chosen who seemed 
to enjoy the greatest amount 
of general confidence to remain 
with Scogin on guard over the 
takings, while the rest went 
back to the fair to try whether 
better success would attend 
them when they had no longer 
to face Scogin’s competition. 
Scogin himself sat with his 
bandaged leg thrust out rigidly 
before him and the wallet rest- 
ing on his other knee, while he 
made shrewd comments to his 
companions on the people who 
went to and fro in front of 
him. The two beggars who 
had been chosen as his fellow- 
keepers of the common purse 
were both burly, bearded men 
whose attitude towards Scogin 
was a mixture of suspicion and 
reluctant admiration. This 
attitude slowly broke down in 
face of Scogin’s flow of witty 
talk, and before long they were 
shaking their sides with 
laughter at his descriptions of 
the people who passed them. 
From time to time Scogin rose 
and limped a few paces up and 
down; when he returned to 
his seat he would stretch the 
bandaged leg in front of him 
once more, feel it tenderly with 
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both hands and grimace with 
pain. 
* An old wound, my masters, 
and ’tis uncommon stiff to-day. 
The leg hath been too long 
stood on, but while trade went 
so merrily yonder I could not 
bring myself to come away.” 
His companions grunted sym- 
pathetically, their suspicions 
now thoroughly disarmed. 
Presently they moved some 
paces away to join a small 
crowd gathered around some 
huckster who was bawling 
lustily. It was the moment 
Scogin had waited for. In a 
second he had whipped off the 
bandage, thrown down his 
crutch and begun to run. At 
a distance of some twenty 
paces, he looked over his shoul- 
der and saw that the two 
beggars had discovered his 
flight. He heard shouts and 
saw them separate themselves 


- from the little crowd. After 


that he ran onwards without 
hesitating, turned into a nar- 
row side street that led to the 
back of the college, and reached 
it without being overtaken. 
As he bolted through the gate 
he saw that his pursuers had 
just come into view, but he 
could not tell whether they 
had seen him disappear through 
it. 

His doubts were set at rest 
some time later, when from 
the open window of his room 
he heard an uproar at the main 
gate of the college. He drew 
his scholar’s gown around him 
and went towards the gate. 
A group of tutors and students, 
among whom was his friend 


Everid, stood confronting 
Scogin’s two pursuers, who 
were now backed up by a 
crowd of twenty or thirty 
vagabonds armed with sticks 
and knives. Both sides were 
shouting at each other in furi- 
ous altercation when Scogin 
pushed his way to the front, 
and, taking advantage of a 
brief pause which his arrival 
caused, inquired what had 
happened. 

“The rogues say some rascal 
among them hath cheated them 
of their money and hath sought 
refuge here,’’ Everid explained. 

“What manner of man is 
he?” asked Scogin, turning 
towards the two leading beg- 
gars. They seemed discon- 
certed by his arrival, and un- 
able to find words. 

“Come, say, what manner 
of man is this rogue ye seek ? ” 
he repeated. 

They looked at each other, 
and at last one said doubtfully, 
“Sir, if your mastership would 
not be angry, I would say you 
were a8 much like him as any 
man might be.” 

At this the little knot of 
college men laughed in derision, 
all except Everid, who looked 
grave and thoughtful. 

“You must go away, for 
you hinder us in our study. 
"Tis clear you cannot describe 
him you seek, even if such a 
one there be. Whoever he be, 
tis certain you will not find 
him here,” Scogin said. 

The danger of a riot was 
now Clearly over, for the leaders 
seemed perplexed and dis- 
heartened, and the curses of 
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their followers sounded half- 
hearted. The scholars began 
to close the college gates, and 
the mob fell back sullenly 
without resisting. Everid and 
Scogin walked back to their 
room across the quadrangle. 

“Thou’rt not wholly inno- 
cent in this matter? ’’ Everid 
suggested, with a keen glance. 

Scogin sighed. ‘‘ lam aweary 
of a scholar’s life,” he said. 

Everid was silent after that, 
for he was a wise and a thought- 
ful man, but a little later as 
they sat reading in his room 
he looked up and said in a 
casual manner— 

“The king comes hither 
shortly on a progress, men 
say.” 

“Cometh the 
Scogin asked. 

“* Ay, the queen also.” They 
returned to their reading. 

Scogin, however, resolved to 
make one last effort to return 
to the court, and the plan he 
hit upon was the one that has 
made the name of Scogin the 
jester familiar to many who 
might otherwise never have 
heard of him. As a@ partner 
was essential to the success of 
this plot, he slipped a few of 
the coins he had brought from 
the fair into a college servant’s 
hand and told him what he 
proposed to do. The man at 
once undertook to make the 
necessary alrangements with 
all discretion. 

On the day when the king 
and queen were to pass through 
the town, Scogin’s accomplice 
joined him in a quiet place 
agreed on between them, bring- 


queen ? ” 


ing with him a bier and two 
men to carry it. All four of 
them sat down by the roadside 
and waited to hear the sound 
of the approaching cavalcade. 
Scogin chattered to his com- 
panions, but he was feeling 
more nervous than he could 
ever remember feeling before. 
This was his last throw, and 
he had lost something of the 
old confidence in himself. 

*‘ They come, Master Scogin,” 
whispered the servant, and 
Scogin immediately threw him- 
self upon the bier, which the 
bearers set down in the middle 
of the road. He heard the 
clattering of the hoofs grow 
louder, and then the voices of 
the king and his escort as they 
rode. Just as it seemed that 
they would ride straight over 
him he heard the king’s ex- 
clamation and the sound of 
horses being pulled up. Lifting 
one eyelid with extreme caution, 
Scogin saw that the servant 
stood, cap in hand, beside the 
king’s stirrup. The king leaned 
forward and questioned him. 

“Tis your Grace’s servant, 
Scogin the jester, who died 
in penitence for his sins,” said 
Scogin’s carefully schooled ac- 
complice. King Edward bent 
forward and looked down at the 
prostrate man with a cry of 
surprise. 

“Scogin, truly!” he ex- 
claimed. “ And Scogin hath 
died a penitent? Hear you 
that, my mistress? Well, God 
forgive him—and we do.” 

* Amen,” said Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

It was that last word which 
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Scogin had been waiting to 
hear. The queen had now 
taken part in a solemn declara- 
tion of forgiveness, and he 
knew she would not care to 
risk heaven’s wrath by going 
back on her word. Therefore 
he sprang up joyfully on the 
bier and, kneeling before them, 
he said— 

“JT thank both your Graces, 
and hereafter I will no more 
displease you.” 

King Edward, after the first 
minute of consternation, broke 
into a delighted laugh, in which 
most of his retinue joined, but 
the queen frowned and looked 
away. So it happened that 
Scogin rode through Cambridge 
that day in the royal train, and 
returned with them to London 
when the progress was over. 
But he had learned his lesson 
at last, and henceforth watched 
the effect of his jokes more 
carefully than he ever did in 
his younger years. Although 
it seemed to him that this self- 
inflicted censorship made his 
witticisms a little tame, he 
rarely transgressed it because, 
like Charles the Second, he was 
resolved never to go on his 
travels again. 

When King Edward died, 
Scogin remained at court as 
jester to his successor, and then 
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also to the victor of Bosworth. 
But the days of his greatest 
exploits were over, his abound- 
ing energy was dying down in 
him. When King Henry the 
Seventh had been only a few 
years on the throne, Scogin, at 
the beginning of winter, con- 
tracted a ‘perilous cough’ 
which soon drove him to his 
bed. The doctor shook his 
head and told him that he 
would never again put on the 
motley—a sentence that the 
jester received calmly. 

“TI would I might live to 
eat a Christmas pie, for Christ- 
mas pies be good meat,” he 
said to his wife. A little later 
he roused himself to say that he 
desired to be buried close under 
the wall of Westminster Abbey, 
beneath a water-spout. ‘‘ For,” 
said he, “‘I ever loved good 
drink,” and at the memory of 
how he first made his way into 
the court his eyes for a moment 
twinkled. 

So passed John Scogin, and 
was buried under his water- 
spout outside the Abbey. His 
peace did not last long, how- 
ever, for his bones were dug 
up and his grave disappeared 
a few years later, when King 
Henry the Seventh chose that 
place for the building of his 
new chapel. 
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CENSUS TAKING ON THE WEST COAST OF B.C. 


BY H. CLAYTON. 


“ Hey, Jim !”’ I cried, point- 
ing to the cabin, “ there’s the 
chap we're after ! ” 

My companion nodded, too 
occupied at the moment with 
the business of steering to take 
his eyes off the water ahead. 
For the launch was nosing her 
perilous way through the nar- 
row entrance to a little inlet, 
and as I spoke Jim threw the 
wheel over to avoid a particu- 
larly jagged rock. We slid into 
clear water and he remarked, 
with a satisfied grin— 

** Sure I guessed he’d be here 
all right.” 

The cabin stood upon a 
grassy clearing above the beach, 
the only habitation we had 
seen on all that wild and lonely 
coast. To find it we had come 
many miles, and so it was with 
anxious eyes we scanned the 
tiny shack for signs of life. To 
our dismay there were none. 
No smoke rose from the chim- 
ney, no one came to the door 
to wave a greeting, and, as 
Jim remarked— 

“ Livin’ in such a goddam 
spot, I bet if he was anywheres 
around he’d be in a helluva 
hurry t’ meet us.” 

His voice had lost its cheerful 
assurance. We looked at each 
other ruefully. 

“I guess our luck’s running 
a bit sour after all,” Jim 
growled as he put the wheel 
over and the launch slid along- 


side the crazy landing-place. 
We tried to kid ourselves that 
the prospector was somewhere 
about, but we had little doubt 
in our minds that in all prob- 
ability he was many miles 
inland at the head of the creek. 

Making fast, we landed and 
crossed the beach, climbing the 
low bank to peer through the 
cabin window. Sure enough, 
the place was empty. We 
shouted. There was no reply. 
We called again, and the noise 
startled innumerable gulls and 
@ crane who was fishing from 


a bed of kelp-weed offshore. . 


He rose with harsh cries and 
flapped heavily away. It was 
no good wasting any more 
time. We were for it all right! 
Jim hunted around a bit, then 
took up the trail where it led 
away behind the cabin into 
the bush. With a resigned sigh 
I followed, and we swung along 
in silence, too disgusted for 
speech. 

‘‘ This census taking,’’ I medi- 
tated, “‘is all very well when 
you find your man where you 
want him—at home. But when 
it comes to a ten or fifteen mile 
hike over hilly country and 
through bush and swamp just 
to add another name to the 
list—oh, gosh darn it! 1 was 
lucky to get the job, my first 
since coming to the country six 
months ago. I’d be a real sap 
to grouse——”’ 
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I squared my shoulders and 
tramped on. 

After a while the trail led 
us to the bank of a big river. 
Here the going was much 
better, and we were glad of 
the cooler air after the stifling 
heat of the dense bush. Pres- 
ently, rounding a bend, Jim, 
who was leading, raised his 
hand. 

Blk,” he said quietly. 

In an open glade across the 
river a whole herd of the great 
beasts were peacefully feeding. 
I counted twenty, Jim twenty- 
seven, a8 we stood for a minute 
to watch them. 

“ And that wasn’t th’ whole 
bunch, neither,” he remarked 
as we went on; “‘I damn well 
wish I’d brought a gun along.” 

At last the trail left the river 
and plunged once more into 
the thick bush, winding and 
twisting past great boulders 
and over fallen logs till we were 
hot, tired and thoroughly fed 
up. 
“Who'd be a census man!” 
quoth Jim, as he mopped his 
face for the umpteenth time. 

However, every trail, even 
the longest, comes finally to 
an end, and by now we were 
well into the foothills and near 
the headwaters of the creek. 
Another mile and the bush 
thinned. There was a gleam 
of water and Jim let out a 
mighty ‘‘ Whoopee!” and 
broke into a run. I followed 
suit. Here was our man sitting 
comfortably outside his shack 
enjoying lunch. Fish was grill- 
ing over a small fire; there 
was a steaming pannikin of tea. 


- We flung ourselves down 

beside him and without cere- 
mony demanded a share of his 
meal. 

“TI sure did give you a run 
fer yore money,” he remarked 
drily, a8 he watched us put 
away the grub. We grunted, 
our mouths too full for speech. 

After the ‘ eats ’ we proceeded 
to business, then lit our pipes 
and prepared for a well-earned 
rest. Joe Sennet was ready 
enough for a chat. The elk, 
he told us, numbered more 
than forty head, and lived all 
the year round roaming the 
river flats and sea beaches at 
the head of the arm. 

“‘ If it weren’t fer th’ cougar,” 
he remarked sourly, “I guess 
there’d be more still, Them 
beasts sure take a big toll of 
the young fawns. The herds 
ain’t increasing as they should.” 

“IT guess a cougar’d stand 
no chance with a full-grown 
elk ? ” I ventured. 

** Waal,” he replied, “‘ I found 
a fresh killed yearling not so 
long ago. The Indians and 
trappers say the same,” he 
went on; ‘“‘game’s getting 
scarce. It’s not what it used 
to be, and fresh meat ain’t so 
easy to come by nowadays.” 
He chuckled. “ All the same, 
the big cats don’t have it all 
their own way, I reckon. I’ve 
got a few skins inside there,” 
he jerked his head in the direc- 
tion of the cabin. ‘‘ You'll find 
em in pretty near every cabin 
"long the coast, too.” 

I strolled over to the shack 
and glanced inside. The walls 
were hung with cougar skins, 
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some of them magnificent speci- 
mens. 

‘What about the Govern- 
ment bounty?” I asked, re- 
turning. 

“Huh!” grunted Joe, “I 
sure can’t waste no time totin’ 
them skins along to get th’ 
bounty. And there ain’t no 
one else kin do it fer me. 
Why, ’cept fer you two folks, 
I ain’t seen another fella—’less 
it were a Indian—fer more’n 
eight months.” 

** Any bear about here?” I 
asked him. The old man 
snorted. 

“ B’ar,” he replied; “ you 
bet yore life. Th’ pesky beasts 
sure make me tired with their 
thievin’ and stealin’, Why, 
on’y last month I’d been miss- 
ing grub from my larder there.”’ 
He pointed to a small lean-to 
built against the cabin wall. 
“‘Time and agin when I come 
back to the cabin I’d find the 
door bust open and stuff gone. 
Well, one day I comes back 
earlier’n usual, and the fust 
thing I sees is the back of a 
durn great b’ar fillin’ up the 
larder doorway. He was all 
set fer a meal, just hoggin’ th’ 
stuff. So busy he didn’t hear 
me comin’. I’d got my gun, 
fer I'd been out after meat 
that day, and I slips into th’ 
cabin and peeks through a 
little window I’d made into 
the larder, and comes face to 
face with him! Say, that b’ar 
was some took aback! His 
mouth was so fulla my bacon 
he couldn’t even grunt, and 
I’d shot him ’fore he’d swollered 
onct. B’ar, huh!” 


We laughed, which encour- 
aged him to spin us some more 
yarns, and once started he 
seemed loth to stop. Certainly 
his tongue had not wagged so 
much for months. He was a 
cheery old chap, and he was 
sorry to see us go, but we had 
to make the return journey 
before sundown. 

“S’long, old timer.” The 
words floated back to him as 
we hit the homeward trail. An 
answering shout bid us good- 
bye. 

It was late when we got back 
to the launch, and we decided 
to stay the night in the shel- 
tered little inlet. We went on 
board and Jim set about cook- 
ing supper, for the effects of 
our lunch had long since worn 
off. I stretched myself on deck 
in the warm dusk and reflected 
that, after all, a census job 
had some compensations. A 
black bear came ambling along 
the beach, stopped to sniff the 
alluring smell of frying bacon, 
seemed in two minds whether 
to join our party, decided 
against it and went on, pausing 
once and again to glance back 
regretfully. Three dappled 
fawns appeared as if by magic 
upon the little clearing by the 
cabin, and began to nibble the 
short grass. The crane, re- 
turning to roost in the trees, 
flapped slowly overhead. My 
pipe was drawing well. I was 
pleasantly tired. 

“* Yes,” I decided, ‘‘ the job 
wasn’t a bad one, take it all 
round.” 

And then Jim called— 

*“* Supper’s ready ! ” 
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That settled it. The job was 
a damn fine one, the world a 
very good place indeed ! 


A golden eagle, soaring high’ 


above the tree-tops, was the 
only witness of our departure 
next morning at sunrise. Even 
the gulls were abed, though 
a few duck, strung out in rapid 
flight, skimmed the bay. A 
haze hung over the water, 
through which the sun shone 
golden. The noise of our engine 
woke the echoes, and flung 
them back and forth as we set 
out on a new day’s quest. 

We had had a strenuous week 
of it. At Kyuquot, where the 
trolling fleet lay, there were 
some two hundred boats, and 
we had been on the watch day 
and night to catch our men. 
For they were up at dawn and 
did not return till long after 
dark, when, as likely as not, 
they would unload their catch 
and be off to some quiet cove 
for the night. Some took ice 
and stayed afloat several days. 
For them we waited patiently, 
only to find on their return 
that a boat or two had remained 
behind, scattering in all direc- 
tions to new fishing grounds, 
or to lie up in the calm waters 
of some little bay for repairs. 

“Where ?”’ we asked. To 
be told vaguely— 

“Way off to th’ west’ard, 
maybe.” 

They would be run to earth 
eventually many miles apart 
in uncharted coves and inlets, 
of which there are a thousand 
_— one on that rugged coast- 

e. 


Lighthouse - keepers were 
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easier prey. They at least 
were stationary. We knew 
exactly where to find them— 
safely anchored to a rock. 
However, even here it was not 
all plain sailing, for several 
times the boat was nearly 
smashed in the surf while 
landing. 

But this morning, at any 
rate, we were sure of our man. 
It was a snug little bay into 
which we turned some hours 
later, and a8 we neared its 
head we were further cheered 
by the sight of a thin spiral 
of smoke rising lazily into the 


clear air from the cabin 
chimney. 
“Got *im!” Jim grinned 


broadly as we dropped into the 
boat and pulled ashore. The 
cabin door stood open and on 
the step lay a tin plate upon 
which a slab of bacon was 
slowly congealing. A pannikin 
of coffee poured its fragrant 
steam into the air. 

“Hullo! Coo-o0-e-e-e!” we 
yelled joyously. Ten minutes 
or so would see us through with 
this job. We tramped across 
the beach and poked our heads 
confidently inside the doorway. 
No one! 

“IT guess he’s around some- 
wheres,” said Jim; “ can’t be 
far seein’ his grub’s still hot.” 

We yelled again without suc- 
cess, 80 we hunted around a bit 
and found behind the shack a 
wet shirt hanging on a line, 
the water dripping from it. 

**Oh, hell!” cried the ex- 
asperated Jim, ‘where the 
heck’s the fella got to!” 

It was no use going far into 








92 
the thick bush. We looked at 
each other helplessly. 

“Say, two can play at 


*possum,’’ I remarked grimly, 
and sat down to await the 
return of our ‘ retiring ’ host. 

*‘ Pity t’waste good corfee,”’ 
said Jim as he picked up the 
pannikin and drank off the 
contents. He smacked his lips 
appreciatively and got out his 
pipe. 

We waited two hours for 
that chap, and neither hair nor 
hide of him did we see. At 
the first sight of our boat he 
must have ‘taken to the tall 
timber,’ and there he stayed, 
I suppose, till the tail of our 
boat rounded the outer point 
of that snug little bay. 

“Well,” I said, “he’s the 
only guy who won’t have his 
name on the census.” A queer 
bird. But queer birds are 
common enough in those soli- 
tary regions. 

Another week went by and 
our task was not yet completed, 
though nearing its end. We 
had run our quarries to earth 
in every possible and. impos- 
sible spot. In the very centre 
of a fifty-mile stretch of wild 
and inaccessible coast-line we 
had unearthed the ‘hermit’ 
of Cape Cook, the only in- 
habitant in all that desolate 
region, save for an occasional 
Indian in the summer months 
seeking fish up the inlets to 
dry for winter food. No vessels 
call at Cape Cook, and, owing 
to the heavy ground swells and 
rocky shore, landing at any 
time is dangerous, 

We were lucky to find com- 
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parative calm, though we were 
obliged to anchor the launch 
offshore. Even so, the surf 
boat was nearly swamped, and 
we had one or two hairbreadth 
escapes before we made a 
landing. 

The hermit was glad to see 
us. His shack, set in the 
shelter of a hundred-foot cliff, 
was well built and comfortable. 
The lunch he gave us of deer 
steaks, with fruit and vege- 
tables from his garden, was 
excellent. We washed it down 
with rhubarb wine of his own 
making. 

Once a year, he told us, he 
returned to civilisation to sell 
his furs and obtain another 
year’s grub-stake. 

“Lonely?” he replied, in 
answer to a question. “I 
hadn’t noticed.”” He chuckled. 
“But as I ain’t worrit by 
neighbours, I guess th’ loneli- 
ness don’t scare me any.” 

He did a bit of prospecting, 
he said, and had a shack up 
Amos Creek, ten miles or 80 
inland, where he spent part of 
the summer. The phial of 
nuggets he brought out looked 
good to us. I sighed that fate 
had condemned me to a city 
life. 

“Maybe I’ll run out for a 
week or two next summer,” I 
said wistfully. 

“Sure you’d be welcome,” 
replied the hermit cordially. 
**I guess there’s plenty room.” 

We left him watching our 
boat make its perilous way 
through the breakers back to 
the launch. A wave of the 
hand and we were off once 
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more. A whole day spent in 
running one chap to earth. 
But this time we were not 
grumbling. 

For June the weather had 
been unusually hot and dry, 
too dry to please the forest 
wardens, for several bush fires 
had given them quite a little 
trouble. At night we had seen 
the dreaded red glare in the 
sky, and up one narrow creek, 
where we had gone in search 
of a trapper, the crackle 
of burning underbrush had 
sounded unpleasantly close, and 
drifting acrid smoke had stung 
our nostrils. 

We had only one more man 
on our list, a prospector, one 
Sandy M‘Kie, who was located 
in a canyon some fifteen miles 
inland. 

The fire hazard had been 
lessened by light winds, but 
on that morning a breeze was 
blowing that gave promise of 
increasing as the day advanced. 
Our way lay over stiff country, 
hill and valley covered for the 
most part by dense bush. 
Heavy going, which was not 
improved for us by the smoke 
which filled the air. 

At the last settlement we 
had visited we heard gloomy 
accounts. Four hundred head 
of cattle killed, a score of 
ranches burned out, three lives 
lost and eight or nine men 
injured in fighting the fires. 

“*Taint all campers, neither,” 
volunteered one man ; “‘ there’s 
firebugs at work, I’m darn 
certain.” 

It was clear that the canyon 
we were making for was in the 
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direction of a big blaze. As 
we went forward the smoke 
increased, filled with floating 
particles of ash. Still we held 
on, hoping to give the fire a 
‘ miss.’ 

By noon the wind was blow- 
ing strongly, and the roar of 
the lashing pine-tops drowned 
all distant sounds. We halted 
for lunch in a valley bottom, 
then commenced to scale the 
next hill. The trees had been 
logged off at some time, and 
the steep slope was bare of 
vegetation and covered with 
loose rubble. It was a stiff 
climb. At every step we 
started an avalanche of stones 
—for one step upwards we slid 
back two. We tried scrambling 
over the rocks, but soon found 
our hands and feet full of cactus 
spines. Those plants were abso- 
lute devils. They were so like 
the rocks they covered that it 
was impossible to avoid every 
one. Their barbed spines 
pierced right through our thick 
boots. 

When at last, sliding and 
slipping, we reached the sum- 
mit the sight which there met 
our eyes drove all thought of 
our sore fingers and toes and 
aching legs from our minds. 

For ahead of us across the 
valley, on the next range of 
hills, smoke and flame were 
pouring upward, and to our 
ears came the roar and crackle 
of fire. We halted, staring in 
consternation. As we watched, 
the timber on the skyline, 
standing a moment before black 
against the glow, disappeared 
and a solid wall of fire swept 
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forward: The heat reached us 
where we stood fascinated by 
the spectacle. So swift was the 
fire’s advance, driven by the 
high wind, that in a few 
minutes it had passed the 
crown of the hill and was 
sweeping down the near slopes. 
To linger where we were was 
madness. We looked round 
for a way of escape. 

To the westward a wide 
slash had been cut which pre- 
vented the fire spreading in 
that direction, but the distance 
was too great for us to reach 
it in time. In desperation we 
turned east, and saw that not 
two hundred yards from where 
we stood a deep narrow ravine 
cut the hillside. If we could 
make that we should be safe. 
For the wind was blowing from 
the nor’-west, and the ravine 
would just be out of the path 
of the fire. 

** Beat it!” gasped Jim. 

Lucky it was for us that 
loggers had been at work on 
that hillside. We blessed them 
now instead of cursing. Yet 
that two hundred yards seemed 
more like two miles to me! 
Our eyes were smarting, smoke 
choked our lungs, the heat was 
terrific, but at last we reached 
the lip of the ravine. We went 
down that sheer descent on 
our tails, arriving at the bottom 
as full of cactus thorns as a 
porcupine of quills. And not 
a few cuts and bruises as well. 
But the air was free of smoke 
and we were out of danger. 

Crossing the ravine we 
climbed the opposite side, and 
from there watched the fire 
roar past. Gosh, it was an 


awesome sight! Small animals 
were racing with the flames— 
chipmunks, rats, jack-rabbits, 
Dazed with terror they dashed 
about in all directions, many 
of them with hardly a hair 
left. Then suddenly, from the 
very heart of the furnace, as 
it seemed to us, a deer burst 
forth. For a moment it seemed 
as if the frenzied beast might 
win the race with death. But 
after a couple of gigantic bounds 
he stumbled and went down. 

“Feet burned offen him, I 
guess,”’ was Jim’s comment, as 
he turned away. ‘The poor 
mutt hadn’t a chance.”’ 

An hour later, giving the 
fire area a wide berth, we went 
on. Dead or alive we were 
going to find that prospector. 
After a while we fell in with a 
gang of fire fighters. They 
were even blacker than we 
were ourselves. 

“Hey,” called Jim, “ seen 
anything of Sandy M‘Kie ? ”’ 

The foreman spat reflectively. 

“Oh yeah,” he replied, “I 
seen him a while ago settin’ at 
the door of his shack. But I 
don’t reckon to see him again 
—not to know it was him, 
anyways. He was warned t’ 
quit, but he knew a darned 
sight better’n we did, so—’less 
he’s got a asbestos hide—I 
guess by now he’s coolin’ off 
in hell somewheres.”’ 

“He'll need it,” remarked 
another. ‘“‘ Last I seen, th’ 
fire was roarin’ up that canyon 
like a blast furnace.” 

We left them and pushed on. 
Having come so far, we decided 
we might as well make certain 
of Sandy’s fate. 
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We worked round to the 
canyon, keeping clear of the 
purnt-off area as long as pos- 
sible. Several times we fell 
in with fire fighters, for there 
were many small bush fires, 
though most of them had by 
now been got under control. 
No one seemed to have seen 
anything more of our man, 
and we were beginning to feel 
pretty certain that his name 
would never appear on any 
census. 

At last we reached the north- 
ern end of the canyon. Jim 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Paint no kinda use goin’ 
in there,” he declared. ‘‘ That 
guy was right, it’s sure burnt 
out.” 

“Might as well make a job 
of it,” I urged, “ since we’ve 
come so far.” 

So on we went, scrambling 
over blackened boulders, push- 
ing our way through charred 
underbrush, suffocated by the 
charcoal dust which rose in 
clouds at every step. It was 
hot as hell in that deep ravine, 
and I began to curse myself 
for not having taken Jim’s 
advice and quit. 

The canyon ran about due 
nor’-west, but half a mile up 
it made a bend to the south. 

“It should be hereabouts,”’ 
I said, “‘ but I guess———”” And 
then I saw it. 

Some five hundred yards 
from where we stood, high on 
the eastern slope, was the cabin 
we had gone through so much 
to find. Jim caught sight of it 
at the same moment. 
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** Holy Moses ! ” we exclaimed 
simultaneously. 

We had expected a smoulder- 


ing ruin hiding, perhaps, a 
grim tragedy. We saw a long 
strip of hillside untouched by 
the greedy flames, near the 
centre of which stood the little 
cabin. The fire had passed 
below, and it had escaped 
destruction by one of those 
queer flukes for which there is 
no accounting. We looked at 
each other, then stared again. 
Someone was sitting on the 
doorstep. The sun was shining 
full upon the slope and showed 
us the figure clearly. Sandy 
M‘Kie ! 

We set off at a run through 
the still glowing embers, yelling 
fit to beat the band. Sandy 
waved in reply. 

He sat there, placidly smok- 
ing, while we scrambled up to 
him, and greeted us with dry 
good-humour. 

** Oh, aye,’’ he replied to the 
questions we poured out upon 
him. ‘Oh, aye, I ken awhile 
back some chap was sayin’ 
something *bout movin’ out 
o’ here. But I wasna heedin’. 
‘ Sandy,’ I says to mysel’, ‘ ’tis 
an illwind———’ And I reckoned 
th’ Lord’d carry th’ blaze clear 
o’ my cabin if I didna doubt 
him.” 

He knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe and thrust it into his 
pocket. 

** Aweel,” he said, “‘ I reckon 
ye'll be wantin’ those stateestics 
for th’ ceensus paper. Ma full 
name’s Alexander Duncan 
M‘Kie,’’ 
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THE HIGHER GRADE IN PEDENKNOWE. 


BY HELEN GRAHAM, 


It was in the days of the 
old Pedenknowe School Board 
—before the County Education 
Authority had usurped its 
powers—and the members were 
holding their first meeting in 
the Schoolhouse parlour after 
the recent triennial Election. 

The mid-day break in the 
School had just announced itself 
by the sudden clamour of chil- 
dren’s voices out upon the 
road; but the noise had no 
more effect upon the Board’s 
deliberations than the buzzing 
of a bluebottle would have had 
upon a Cabinet meeting in 
Downing Street. The business 
before the Board was all-en- 
grossing—nothing less, in fact, 
than the evolution of Peden- 
knowe Public School from an 
Elementary to a Higher Grade 
status; and of the seven indi- 
viduals engaged upon this 
undertaking, two were new to 
their job. 

It may be as well, before we 
go further, to give a brief 
sketch of the seven as they sit 
round Mistress Moffat’s par- 
lour-table in solemn conclave. 

On the Chairman’s right—in 
the place of honour awarded 
her as the first of her sex to be 
elected a School Manager in 
Pedenknowe — sits Miss Eu- 
phemia Jameson, sister of the 
Bank Agent in Pedenknowe. 

For long Miss Jameson fought 
strenuously against the late 


Chairman’s arguments that she 
should allow her name to go 
before the electors as a candi- 
date for the School Board. 

*“ What use would there be 
of me going on to the Board, 
Mr Wylie, seeing I was never 
the length of the oex-sixth 
standard myself? They’re tell- 
ing me it’s the Higher Grade 
they’re to be busy wi’ the noo, 
If they was to put me in, I'd 
feel a fool-like body amang the 
rest, and if they didna put 
me in, I doubt I’d feel mair 
fool-like yet.” 

“‘ But there are other depart- 
ments in the School besides the 
Higher Grade, Miss Jameson. 
There are the domestic subjects 
that we have to include in the 
Supplementary Course, and it 
is here that your first-hand 
knowledge of housewifery would 
be so valuable to us.” 

But still Miss Jameson hung 
back. Then William, her 
brother, was brought in to 
persuade her and to give her 
the final push over the brink. 
No sterner or more cynical 
critic on educational affairs 
existed in Pedenknowe than 
the Agent of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland ; but on this occa- 
sion he supported Mr Wylie. 

“Tf the Board must have a 
woman on it,” he said, “ and 
I doubt they can hardly help 
themselves the way things are 
going nowadays, they’d better 
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take one that has some sense 
and can hold her tongue. 
There’s one or two in Peden- 
knowe wanting on that thinks 
they have brains when it’s bees 
they have in their bonnets. 
The like of them would be 
putting the rates up in one 
forenoon, and, deed knows! 
they’re high enough as it is! 
Go you and give in your name 
to Mr Wylie, Euphemia, and 
tell him I’ll answer for it that 
you'll hold your tongue.” 

Miss Jameson’s name accord- 
ingly went forward, and, to no 
one’s surprise more than her 
own, duly appeared among the 
six elected members. 

Mistress Downie, widow of 
the late Schoolmaster, who may 
or may not have been one of 
those accused of wanting on, 
walked down from ‘The 
Laurels’ to congratulate her 
friend. 

*T wouldn’t wonder, Eu- 
phemia, but what they’ve put 
you in for to keep others out,” 
she said. ‘‘ You'll need to 
watch, or they'll be casting it 
up at you that you were never 
the length of the ex-sixth 
standard yourself.” 

Miss Jameson was all 
humility. 

“Dear kens how I'll ever 
haud fit wi’ the Higher Grade!” 
She said. “Ill just need to 
manage the best way I can 
wi’ thon book,” and she held 
out a copy of the Annotated 
Code. ‘‘ William gied it me 
this forenoon in a present.” 

Mistress Downie paused at the 
moment of departure as though 
struck by an afterthought. 
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“A niece o’ mine’s, one 
Agnes Downie from Saltcoats, 
is answering the advert. that 
was in Monday’s ‘ Herald’ for 
a teacher of Higher English 
and French in the Higher 
Grade. I was never one, as 
you know, for seeking favours 
for my own kith and kin, but 
it wouldn’t be fair to Agnes 
if I didn’t ask you to bear in 
mind the connection that’s be- 
tween her and me when she 
comes forward.” 

And with this she opened her 
umbrella and departed in the 
rain. 

To-day, then, we see Miss 
Jameson seated on the Chair- 
man’s right, acutely conscious 
that she has not achieved 
greatness but has had it thrust 
upon her, and clasping below 
the table her copy of the 
Annotated Code. 

On Miss Jameson’s right sits 
the Reverend Mr Taylor, the 
Minister from Bridgend, new 
both to this Parish and to the 
Board, and to all appearances 
of a retiring nature. ‘“ Just 
a wee Muffie-wren of a man,” 
is Miss Jameson’s description 
of him to her brother. ‘“ Keek- 
in’ out o’ his glasses as though 
he were hidin’ ahin’ them.” 

Beyond Mr Taylor sits Mr 
M‘Taggart, the flesher in Peden- 
knowe—a complete contrast to 
his clerical neighbour. If any- 
one in this assemblage can 
rightly be described as the 
proverbial bull in the china 
shop it is Geordie M“Taggart. 
Big, red and rotund, with a 
loud voice and a hearty laugh, 
he treats the business before 
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the Meeting—in fact, the whole 
subject of Education—as a 
huge joke. 

It would defeat any of 
Geordie’s colleagues to account 
for his being returned a second 
time as a School Manager ; 
but Geordie himself is ready 
enough to supply the explana- 
tion with a laugh and a wink: 
“Tt’s them that divna want 
their siller wasted that put me 
in. Mind ye, they ken it wasna 
me that voted for the Higher 
Grade.” 

At the end of the table, with 
his back to the window and 
his long, bearded, furrowed 
face in shadow, sits Mr Stewart, 
the sheep farmer from Larie- 
more. He, at any rate, takes 
his responsibilities seriously. 
He is there to represent the 
agricultural point of view, and 
as if to remind his colleagues 
of this fact, he brings to the 
Meetings a strong smell of 
sheep on his hands and clothes. 

On the other side of the 
table, facing his bespectacled 
colleague, sits the kindly and 
respected Minister of the United 
Free Kirk in Pedenknowe— 
the Reverend Mr Mackenzie. 
He it is who, by virtue of his 
calling and his seniority on the 
Board, would undoubtedly have 
been elected Chairman this fore- 
noon in succession to Mr Wylie 
had he not forestalled the in- 
tentions of his colleagues by 
proposing Mr Soutar for that 
honour. 

Before we come to this 
gentleman—‘ the pet of the 
coterie,”’ as it pleases Mr Jame- 
son to call him when in facetious 


mood—we must introduce Mr 
Black, Clerk to the Board. 

Mr Black has a seat on the 
Chairman’s left, with the 
Minute-book, the Code and a 
bundle of Circulars in front of 
him, and a further bag full of 
papers at his feet This eager, 
sallow-faced little man prides 
himself on being able to give 
the Board a ruling on any 
doubtful point of procedure, 
or to produce any circular or 
communication asked for at 
a moment’s notice. 

He sits, therefore, eyeing the 
Chairman and awaiting his next 
demand as an expectant terrier 
eyes his master and awaits the 
throwing of the ball that he is 
going to retrieve. 

Finally we come to the im- 
posing figure of Mr Robert 
Soutar, retired plumber, ex- 
Socialist candidate for the 
County and now Chairman of 
the newly elected School Board. 

Of all those present to-day 
only Mr Mackenzie can remem- 
ber Bob Soutar’s irruption— 
no other word seems applicable 
—on to the School Board seven 
years ago and the sensation 
he then caused by his declara- 
tion of policy. “I’ve wasted 
a twelvemonth on a tup-heided 
crowd,” he explained, “ and 
I’m fed up wi’ politics. It’s 
education that the folks are 
needin’, and I’m here to see 
that the boys and girls o’ the 
parish get it. I know the 
worth o’ book-learnin’ by the 
want of it, and I tell ye, Mr 
Chairman ’”—and here he had 
shaken a warning finger at the 
unoffending Mr W ylie—“‘there’s 
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no a man in Pedenknowe that'll 
get in ahin’ o’ Bob Soutar 
when he’s battling for the 
rights o’ the bairns.” 

At first there seemed little 
enough opportunity for the 
new member to show his mettle. 
He had to content himself 
with denouncing Mr Wylie’s 
closeness in matters of finance 
and his colleagues’ reactionary 
outlook in general. And then 
one fine day there flashed into 
his mind the idea of get- 
ting Pedenknowe’s Elementary 
School recognised as a Higher 
Grade Centre for the benefit 
of the boys and girls who had 
hitherto had to seek their 
higher education at Baldock 
Academy. 

Whilst the idea was still 
germinating in the recesses of 
Mr Soutar’s brain, fate decreed 
that no less a personage than 
the Secretary of the Scotch 
Education Department should 
cross his path at a bonspiel 
in Edinburgh. Mr Soutar saw 
his chance and took it. 

The acquaintanceship begun 
on the rink was continued in 
the offices of the Department 
in Queen Street, and with such 
effect that, by the end of the 
year, Mr Soutar was able to 
feel that he had all the official 
backing he required for the 
furtherance of his scheme. 

So far, so good. But Peden- 
knowe’s enterprising Manager 
had still to gain the concur- 
rence of his unsuspecting col- 
leagues, about whom he had 
said very little in Queen Street 
beyond the fact that they were 
an over-cautious, ‘ hinnersum ’ 
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lot. Mr Black, certainly, knew 
something of what was afoot, 
as he had had to be consulted 
about financial ways and means, 
but he had been pledged to 
secrecy until such time as the 
scheme should be ripe for lay- 
ing before the Board. 

The day came at last when 
Mr Robert Soutar rose in his 
place and gave notice to the 
Chair of his intention to move 
at next Meeting that applica- 
tion be made to the Depart- 
ment for the recognition of 
Pedenknowe School as a Higher 
Grade Centre. 

Mr Soutar’s fellow-Managers 
confessed later to having been 
so taken aback by the audacity 
of the proposal that they felt 
unable to take in all its implica- 
They 
were, aS Geordie M“Taggart 
put it, “fair whammled.” Mr 
Wylie alone retained his pres- 
ence of mind, and something 
like a derisive smile played 
about his lips as he addressed 
the audacious one. 

“Do you suppose for one 
moment, Mr Soutar,” he said, 
“that a rural school such as 
ours — with only forty - five 
pupils on the register, and half 
of those in the Primary De- 
partment— would have the 
slightest chance of obtaining 
recognition, even if we did 
make application as you pro- 
pose ? ” 

Then it was that Bob Soutar 
played his trump card, and 
played it magnificently, as even 
those who sat astounded were 
obliged to own. 

“IT am not supposing, Mr 
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Chairman,” he said, standing 
as Mr Pitt might have stood, 
with his two hands on the 
lapels of his coat and bowing 
slightly ; “‘I know.” 

The case against the Higher 
Grade—if case there was—may 
be said to have gone by default, 
The Chairman took refuge in 
the impartiality of his position 
and declined to vote. The 
remaining members, with an 
eye to the coming Election, 
gave the motion their tepid 
approval. It was left to Geordie 
M‘Taggart to voice the opposi- 
tion, which, according to his 
own account, he did with more 
spirit than success. 

“When Bob made an end 
o’ his stour o’ words anent the 
scandal o’ the lads and lassies 
travellin’ back and fore to 
Baldock, I said to him, ‘ Bob!’ 
says I, ‘ whit’s wrang wi’ the 
train or the road either for 
that matter? And what div 
ye think Providence pit the 
legs on us for if it wisna for 
travellin’? The young folk’ll 
can surely spend a twa oor 
on the road wi’oot bringin’ a’ 
thon complouther to Peden- 
knowe. Ye said yerself it’s 
gauna add to the rates.’ But 
he wadna heed me.” 

The application accordingly 
went through to Edinburgh, 
and a week before the ‘ greetin’’ 
Meeting of the Old Board word 
was received by Mr Black that 
as soon as the necessary con- 
ditions as to extra staffing and 
accommodation had been com- 
plied with, the Department’s 
recognition would follow. 


The opinion of the Parish, 
aS expressed at this stage of 
the proceedings, was that Bob 
Soutar had made a grand job 
of his undertaking and had 
proved himself a benefactor to 
Pedenknowe’s bairns. 

The little party gathered 
around Mistress Moffat’s par. 
lour-table this morning felt 
hardly as enthusiastic about 
this undertaking as the electors, 
Their new responsibilities and 
commitments were weighing 
heavily upon them, and their 
late Chairman’s defection in 
refusing to submit himself for 
re-election struck them as noth- 
ing less than desertion in the 
face of the enemy. ‘“ He was 
o’er set wi’ thon Higher Grade 
throu’ come,’’ was Mr Stewart's 
opinion. ‘‘ But he should hae 
gi’en us a hand wi’ the job 
seein’ we’re no right started 
yet.” 

Indeed they were not right 
started, for now at the eleventh 
hour and without a word of 
warning Mr Mackenzie, on 
whom Mr Wylie’s mantle should 
have fallen, had failed them 
too. In a panic of self-efface- 
ment he had thrust the Chair- 
manship, the Higher Grade, 
the new commitments and what 
not into the hands of Bob 
Soutar — a ‘ through - pittin’’ 
man maybe, but not a safe 
leader. 

Small wonder if the faces 
that confronted that gentleman 
as he took the chair had doubt 
and depression writ large upon 
them. It would have taken 
more than this, however, to 
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shake Bob Soutar’s self-con- 
fidence. He was proud of what 
he had brought off already, 
and he was keen to show this 
panicky crowd that the man- 
agement of a Higher Grade 
Centre was not beyond his 
powers, though they might 
think it beyond theirs. “‘A 
stout heart to a stey brae”’ 
was all that was needed to 
pull them through to-day’s 
business. 

“We have now disposed of 
the first item on the Agenda,” 
he was saying briskly, as the 
mid-day bell sounded across 
the way. ‘What have we 
next, Mr Black ? ” 

“The appointment of a new 
teacher in Higher English and 
French, Mr Chairman. We are 
called upon to provide two 
additional teachers 
Higher Grade department, and 
you will remember that I was 
instructed by the outgoing 
Board to advertise. I have no 
replies so far for the post of 
teacher in Science and Mathe- 
matics, but there were two for 
the other post, and I have the 
applicants forward now for 
interview.” 

A mild shudder passed down 
Miss Jameson’s spine at this 
announcement, and even the 
male managers looked thought- 
ful. Indeed, Mr Mackenzie 
was heard to inquire if it was 
really necessary for the Man- 
agers to interview applicants 
for such posts in person. In 
the old days Mr Moffat had 
always seen and engaged the 
Infant Mistresses, and the 


in the 
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Board had formally confirmed 
his choice at a subsequent 
Meeting. 

Mr Black’s opinion was that 
Managers of a Higher Grade 
Centre must satisfy themselves 
personally as to the qualifica- 
tions possessed by those apply- 
ing to teach the higher subjects. 

The members looked at one 
another in silence. There was 
no way of escape, it seemed. 

It was at this inauspicious 
moment that Geordie M‘Tag- 
gart attempted a joke. 

“We're lookin’ to you, Mr 
Stewart,” he said, “to pit the 
ladies through their Higher 
Grade paces. Ye were aye 
that weel-hung wi’ yer foreign 
languages and the like.” 

The icy silence with which 
this effort was received chilled 
even the flesher’s exuberance 
for the time being. Then the 
Chairman spoke. 

** Before calling them in, Mr 
Black, can you give us any 
description of these two ladies 
—for they are females, I pre- 
sume ? ” 

“They are that,” was Mr 
Black’s guarded reply. He was 
strict about etiquette and mat- 
ters of procedure, and he felt 
that it was hardly seemly that 
the Chairman should be asking 
him, as Clerk, to supply per- 
sonal descriptions of the two 
applicants for interview. Hav- 
ing regard, however, to the 
fact that the whole Board 
appeared to be hanging upon 
his lips and that the Chairman 
was new to his job, he vouch- 
safed the following :— 
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*“Miss Agnes Downie, the 
senior of the two applicants, 
is, I understand, a relative of 
the late Schoolmaster here. 
She seems very competent and 
purpose-like.” 

“And the other,” inquired 
the Chairman with a hint of 
depression in his voice. 

** Miss Mackintosh, like Miss 
Downie, is a graduate of Glas- 
gow University and also fully 
qualified ; but she struck me 
a8 very approachable.” 

All present were quick to 
apprehend the ‘but’ and to 
appreciate it—all, that is to 
say, except Miss Jameson, who 
had been thrown into a sad 
flutter at the mention of Miss 
Downie’s name. Suddenly and 
vividly it recalled to her mind 
a picture of Janet in the door- 
way, turning to mention this 
purpose-like relative of her’s 
in a purpose-like manner. She 
realised now that it had been 
done, of course, to commit her 
(Euphemia) in advance to giv- 
ing Agnes Downie her vote, 
and now... 

Miss Jameson’s fluttering 
thoughts were interrupted by 
the re-entry of Mr Black, who 
had left the room to fetch the 
first applicant. Behind him 
towered a lady of such ample 
proportions that the doorway 
of the parlour appeared sud- 
denly too narrow, and the 
parlour itself a tiny compart- 
ment cluttered up with people 
and furniture. As Mr Black 
piloted this lady to the chair 
he had just vacated and mo- 
tioned her to be seated, Miss 
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Jameson was suddenly re- 
minded of a tug in the Clyde 
bringing a gigantic liner to the 
quayside at the Broomielaw. 

There was a pause broken 
only by the creaking of the 
chair beneath the substantial 
form of its new occupant. The 
Chairman took a searching look 
sideways at the lady and found 
his gaze returned from behind 
rimless pince-nez. 

‘* Miss Downie, I presume ? ” 
he said, and the lady bowed in 
a purpose-like manner. A little 
daunted by the applicant’s 
economy of speech, Mr Soutar 
leant forward and studied the 
testimonials spread on the table 
before him. 

“TI see you graduated in 1905 
at Glasgow University,” he 
said, ‘‘and that your age is 
now thirty, and that you have 
been teaching languages in 
T—— Academy for the last 
three years.” 

These statements elicited an- 
other bow. Mr Soutar began 
to sense an attitude of superi- 
ority behind the lady’s icy 
silence, and the mere suspicion 
of it roused his temper. He 
put his next question abruptly— 

“What languages are you 
qualified to teach, Miss 
Downie ? ” 

“Those usually required in 
the Higher Grade,” was the 
applicant’s reply. “I have 
honours in English and French, 
and I passed the ordinary 
degree examination in Latin.” 

During this speech Miss 
Downie fixed her eyes upon 
@ reproduction of Millet’s 
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‘Angelus’ hanging just over 
the Chairman’s shoulder, as 
though its contemplation gave 
her the necessary patience to 
suffer this interrogation. 

The Chairman looked appeal- 
ingly round the table. He had 
done his bit. It was surely 
now for one of his colleagues 
to carry on. “Perhaps Mr 
Mackenzie would like to put a 
question or two,” he said 
pointedly. 

Mr Mackenzie was preparing 
to do so when Mr M‘Taggart 
rushed headlong into the fray 
in that free-and-easy, hail- 
fellow-well-met manner of his, 
which went down well enough 
with Pedenknowe folk, but not 
so well with graduates. 

“Ye winna tell me, Miss 
Downie, that the puir bairns 


in thon Academy were gettin’ 


French and Latin and their ain 
tongue forbye ? ” 

“And why not? ” The lady 
removed her eyes from ‘ The 
Angelus ’ to fix them upon the 
flesher’s rubicund countenance. 
“You have surely seen the 
Memorandum issued by the 
Department which points out 
that it is of the highest import- 
ance that foreign languages 
should be commenced while the 
organs of speech are still flexible 
and before the imitative in- 
stinct has lost its bloom and 
freshness.” 

“Is that so?” was all 
Geordie felt capable of replying 
at the moment. Miss Downie 
was trampling him underfoot 
now in the presence of all his 
fellow-Managers, but he would 


not go down without another 
effort. ‘‘ And was it you that 
learnt them a’ thon?” he 
asked. 

Under Miss Downie’s gradu- 
ate stare the poor man began 
to feel his high colour turning 
to a purple shade. 

“It was I that taught the 
boys in the Higher Grade Latin 
and French,” she said, with 
cruel emphasis on the word 
‘ taught,’ ‘‘ but another teacher 
took the boys in Higher Eng- 
lish.” 

Geordie sat corrected, or 
rather disgraced in his own 
eyes and that of his fellow- 
Managers, and Mr Mackenzie 
thought it high time to start 
a new line of interrogation. 

He asked the candidate if 
she liked the country. 

“I consider it valuable to 
have experience of all types of 
environment,” was the reply. 
“No doubt if I were selected 
for this post I should find 
compensation here for the lack 
of the intellectual stimulus 
which the town provides.” 

The Board winced at the 
implied slight to Pedenknowe’s 
culture, and turned as one man 
towards Mr Taylor with a mute 
appeal that he should keep the 
ball rolling. He, poor man, in 
anticipation of the ordeal before 
him, had felt the perspiration 
breaking out upon his brow 
and suffusing the lenses of his 
spectacles, and now, when he 
most needed their protection, 
he had to remove them and 
face the enemy without being 


able to focus her at all. He 
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heard himself inquiring if the 
lady had picked up her French 
accent abroad; but no sooner 
were the words out of his mouth 
than he would fain have re- 
called them. He had exposed 
his head only to have it 
bludgeoned. 

“My knowledge of gram- 
matical construction was gained 
in this country,” said Miss 
Downie, “‘ but if you mean by 
‘picking up’ that I acquired 
my French accent abroad, that 
is correct.” 

Everyone had now said some- 
thing—and said it badly—ex- 
cept Pedenknowe’s first and 
sole lady Manager on the Board, 
and her contribution she felt 
was overdue. 

Poor Miss Jameson! Even 
William, who had pushed her 
so ruthlessly into this business 
of education, would have felt 
pity for her if he had seen her 
now, clasping the Code to her 
heart and opening and closing 
her lips in an effort to find a 
question to put. 

What was it that Mr Wylie 
had said that day when he 
pressed her to come on to the 
School Board—that it was not 
the Higher Grade she was to 
trouble her head about, but 
the domestic subjects? Well, 
she would ask the lady if she 
had taken that Diploma she 
had read about in the Code, 
though she had no notion how 
the word should be pronounced. 
“And have you taken your 
Dipplomah?’” she asked in 
desperation. 

“My Diploma in what?” 
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inquired Miss Downie in accents 
that were rather more than 
purpose-like and less than civil, 

“In Cooking—in Cookery— 
in domesticated science,” stam- 
mered the first lady member on 
the Pedenknowe Board. (“I 
was that bewiddert,” she con- 
fessed later to William, “I 
didna ken right what I was 
saying.’’) 

“I think you forget that a 
teacher in Higher English and 
Modern Languages has no need 
to qualify in Domestic Science,” 
said Miss Downie loftily. 

“Deed! and it’s a pity 
then ! ”’ came suddenly in gut- 
tural tones from the end of the 
table. Mr Stewart’s contribu- 
tion to the business in hand had 
been overlooked, and even Miss 
Downie appeared startled by 
this sudden interpolation. “A 
wumman that disna ken her ain 
partickler job is no great shakes 
to my way o’ thinking.” 

Such of the company as still 
had the courage to look the 
lady applicant in the face were 
delighted to see signs of dis- 
comfiture there, and Mr Soutar 
decided that this was the psy- 
chological moment in which 
to rid the Board of this night- 


mare. He lost no time in 
seizing it. 
**Miss Downie,” he said, 


“there’s no use of our going 
further into your qualifications, 
for we can all see they are 
first-rate, as also your testi- 
monials. We have another 
applicant to see now. Is there 
any question you would like 
to get asking before you go? ” 
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Miss Downie looked at the 
Chairman thoughtfully through 
her pince-nez, as though re- 
flecting that here was a foe- 
man worthy of her steel and 
one she had not yet worsted 
in this encounter. His own 
rashness should be his un- 
doing. 

“Tf I thought of attending 
one of the ‘ Cours de Vacances ’ 
at the cole Normale de Tours,” 
she said, “‘ would the Board be 
prepared to facilitate my at- 
tendance there ? ” 

It was the Chairman’s turn 
now to be stared at. He felt 
rather than saw the anxiety in 
the eyes of his fellow-Managers, 
and he knew that they knew 
he was out of his depth and 
beyond any aid they could give 
him. But even so they need 


not have feared. Bob Soutar * 


had still his presence of mind. 

“That will need considera- 
tion,” he said after a moment 
of tense silence. ‘“‘ The Clerk 
here has your address, Miss 
Downie, and if you are given 
the post you will hear further 
as to the point you have just 
raised.” 

Miss Downie rose, and with 
a last comprehensive bow to 
the admonished Board and 
with the gleam of victory shin- 
ing behind her pince-nez, left 
the room with Mr Black at her 
heels, 

The Board, a8 one man, 
leant back and drew a long 
breath. 

“Man, ye were by-common 
canny ! 9 

This tribute of Geordie 

VOL. CCXXXIV.—NO. MCCCCXIII. 


M‘Taggart’s to the Chairman’s 
conduct of the operations found 
audible support from all the 
party left sitting round the 
table. Mr Soutar had need of 
this encouragement. He had 
found the encounter more try- 
ing than he would have been 
willing to own. He had seen 
his colleagues routed one by 
one on the field of battle, and 
he himself had come perilously 
near being made a laughing- 
stock by this female. And now 
he had to brace himself for 
yet another interview. He was 
tempted to call the Clerk back 
into the room and so prolong 
this breathing space ; but then 
he remembered that Mr Black 
had used the word ‘ approach- 
able’ in connection with the 
second candidate. If Mr Black 
knew anything at all about the 
meaning of the term he had 
used, then surely they would 
be spared a repetition of what 
they had just come through. 

Miss Mackintosh certainly 
provided a complete contrast 
in externals to her predecessor. 
She was small and slight in 
build, and looked much younger 
than Miss Downie. She had 
also a low voice, a shy smile 
and appealing dog-like eyes. 
So timid and appealing was 
she that Mr Black had twice 
to invite her to be seated 
before she would accept the 
chair so recently vacated by 
her predecessor, and then she 
would sit only upon the edge 
of it. 

The Chairman opened the 
interview with the same ques- 
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tions that he had put to Miss 
Downie, but in this case he 
had to lean forward to catch 
the young lady’s replies. She 
confessed to being only twenty- 
three, and to having had only 
eighteen months’ experience of 
teaching a class in a Secondary 
School in Govan. 

** And what is your reason 
for wishing to leave Govan ? ”’ 
inquired the Chairman in 
fatherly tones. 

Miss Mackintosh replied with 
a smile that certainly made her 
look very approachable that 
she was anxious to get back to 
the country, to which she 
belonged, and that she liked 
country children best. 

** Aye, we're maybe slow 0’ 
the uptak here,” said the irre- 
pressible Geordie with a laugh ; 
“‘ we're slow but sure.” 

At this Miss Mackintosh 
laughed too and then blushed, 
and the Board thought her very 
approachable indeed in spite of 
her degree. 

In the course of the inter- 
view it transpired that Miss 
Mackintosh was connected on 
her mother’s side with the 
Mitchells of the Rawns, and 
this piece of news gave great 
satisfaction to the Board as 
providing the second candidate 
with the same claim to a local 
connection as the first. ‘‘ It’s 
no that we’re agin’ strangers,” 
as Geordie explained to the 
young lady, ‘and we’re a’ 
agreed that there’s gude folk 
outwith the parish, but oor ain 
reek’s better to oor way 0’ 
thinkin’ than ither folks’ fire, 


for we ken then whaur it comes 
frae.”’ 

When Miss Mackintosh event- 
ually took her shy leave of the 
Board, the Chairman leant back 
in his chair and addressed his 
colleagues. He was perfectly 
willing, he said, to take a vote 
as between the two applicants 
they had just seen, and as 
Chairman he had no intention 
of seeking to influence the 
Board’s choice; but judging 
from their general attitude to- 
wards the latter candidate he 
rather fancied the vote would 
go unanimously in her favour. 

“ Aye, Mr Chairman, it will 
that,’’ said Mr Stewart with a 
raucous laugh, and he slapped 
the table with his hand. 

Mr Soutar was about to 
instruct Mr Black to minute 
the unanimous appointment of 
Miss Mackintosh as teacher in 
French and Higher English 
and to proceed to the next item 
on the Agenda, when Miss 
Jameson’s figure was seen to 
rise from her corner of the 
table and a voice that was cer- 
tainly not her own, but pro- 
ceeded from this spectre of 
herself, was heard to say— 

“Can I get leaving the 
Board, Mr Chairman ? ” 

** Leave the Meeting, do you 
mean, Miss Jameson? Are you 
ill 9 99 

“No, but I’m wantin’ off the 
Board.” She was like a small 
frightened child repeating a set 
phrase. ‘‘Can I get leaving 
the Board, Mr Chairman ? ” 

Mr Black’s notions of de- 
corum and etiquette were 80 
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outraged that he intervened 
pefore the Chairman could open 
his mouth. 

* But, Miss Jameson, I must 
remind you that you’ve only 
just been elected. Your period 
of office runs for three years 
from now.” 

“ Then if I winna get leaving, 
I maun gie my vote to Miss 
Downie.” 

Mr Stewart gave the loud 
grunt of one of his rams and 
was about to say something 
violent; but Mr Soutar held 
up his hand for silence. He 
had learnt something even dur- 
ing the short time he had occu- 
pied the chair. ‘“‘ Miss Jame- 
son,” he said, not unkindly, 
“youre new to the job or 
you'd see that the Higher 
Grade in Pedenknowe will never 
be a success unless we give 
that woman the go-by.”’ 

“For-a-be I'll not can vote 
for Miss Mackintosh,” repeated 
Miss Jameson, pale but stub- 
born. 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Then Mr Soutar said, “ Very 


well, Miss Jameson. It'll have 
to be as you wish. The ap- 
pointment of Miss Mackintosh 
to the post will be minuted as 
passed with one dissentient. 
Will you see to that, Mr 
Black ? ” 

That same evening, after 
supper, Euphemia made a full 
confession of her first day’s 
doings as School Manager to 
her brother. 

“Dear kens how I did it, 
William!” she said, when she 
came to the minuting of her 
dissent, “‘but I could never 
have faced Janet if I hadna. 
And I knew fine I wisna daein’ 
ony harm to the Higher Grade 
seein’ there were that mony 
o’ them aifter the richt yin.” 

“Och, you and your Higher 


_Grade! See and no make a 


fool of yourself, Euphemia. 
It’s you that’s on the Board, 
mind, and no Janet.” 

This was the only reply 
vouchsafed Euphemia over the 
top of the ‘ Evening Citizen,’ 
but it sufficed her. She had 
been cautioned and discharged. 
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A FEBRIFUGE. 
BY F. D. M. 


“WHAT you need, young 
feller, is a month’s leave to 
get yourself really fit for the 
training season.” Thus my 
Colonel to me at the close of 
a hot weather in the plains of 
the United Provinces. I had 
been laid low with malaria on 
and off all through the summer, 
and our doctor had now ordered 
a change of habitat. His idea 
was a hill station and mine a 
shooting trip. But he and the 
Colonel would hear nothing of 
my suggestion. ‘“‘ You will 
simply come back more useless 
than usual,” was the latter’s 
verdict. However, eventually 
I was allowed a compromise, 
and arranged with Miller, a 
brother subaltern, to join him 
on a fishing expedition down 
the River Beas. 

Fishing in India was new to 
me, for though I had been out 
a few years and was a keen 
dry-fly enthusiast at home, I 
had always occupied my spare 
time abroad with other forms 
of sport, and had never given 
the noble mahseer, or any of 
his confréres, a serious thought. 
It was arranged that Miller, 
with his previous experience, 
should manage the piscatorial 
department, while I ran the 
commissariat and transport. 
Our fishing gear was of the 
simplest, and consisted of a 
couple of stiff grilse rods and 
a spinning rod with the appro- 
priate reels and lines. We 
raised a landing-net and gaff, 
and Miller ordered spoons and 


spinners of various sorts and 
sizes, also swivels and reels of 
piano wire, with which he said 
we would make our own traces, 
This somewhat primitive equip- 
ment rather amazed me, but I 
soon found, under the guidance 
of my companion, that it was 
quite sufficient. 

We travelled to Jullundur by 
train, and after a cheery even- 
ing spent in the Gunner Mess 
there, started out on our first 
march the next morning to- 
wards the River Beas. This 
was an easy day, as I had 
arranged for two native pony 
tongas and a bamboo cart to 
convey us and our parapher- 
nalia the first twenty-five miles. 
It was September and still 
very hot, but an early morning 
breeze and the idea of a month’s 
leave gave everything a happy 
aspect. The next day, how- 
ever, commenced badly and 
continued in the same vein. 
Loading up took too long; the 
mule drivers, who had started 
in advance, did not know the 
road; and the cook said he 
had fever. In fact it was a 
very poor start. I was feeling 
a little ‘fevery’ myself, and 
perhaps that accounted for a 
certain shortness of temper; 
anyhow, the climax came when 
a badly loaded mule cast his 
pack and two jam-pots were 
broken, not to mention a new 
aluminium kettle, which par- 
ticularly went to my heart. 
Miller chose this moment to 
be facetious. ‘‘ What we ought 
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to have had,” said he, “ was 
camels.”” This remark was the 
last straw to my overtaxed 
temper, especially as I prided 
myself on my good march 
arrangements and experience 
in the jungle. I answered 
appropriately and strongly ; in 
fact after a heated moment 
there was a decided coolness, 
and we decided to part, bag 
and baggage, there and then. 
I sat on a rock in the shade of 
a mimosa simmering over the 
situation, while Miller stalked 
off down the track, but after 
a cigarette the comic side 
began to appeal to me strongly. 
I saw the two of us, having 
split up the kit, wandering 
down the banks of the Beas, a 
mile or two apart; I should 
be living on the fat of my 
commissariat, but fishing with 
a bent pin; while Miller, 
tangled in tackle, would be 
suffering internally from a sur- 
feit of mahseer. My temper 
having evaporated, I trudged 
on, and after a mile or two 
came upon Miller sitting on a 
stone, but with a cheery smile 
under his topee. “‘ How’s your 
fever?” said he, ‘‘ Much 
better,” said I, “I don’t think 
I’m going to have a bout.” 
“Let’s have lunch, then.” 
And so all was well, and hot 
weather nerves jangled no more. 

The country was very attrac- 
tive, and had lately been re- 
freshed by the rains, which 
had brought out the contrasting 
and vivid greens of the mimosa 
and thorn bushes. Our track 
led over two low ranges of hills, 
from the top of which were 
fine views of the surrounding 
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country ; the valleys and slopes 
consisted of deep ravines and 
nullahs with outcrops of rock, 
and here and there a native 
village perched on the side of 
a hill. These were very pic- 
turesque, with their setting of 
irrigated fields of young corn, 
which in the distance gave the 
appearance of terraced lawns, 
while a hill waterfall added a 
final touch to the scene. Our 
march routine was to send the 
breakfast mules on early to a 
point about half-way, where 
we found the faithful Abdul 
ready in the shade with a com- 
fortable meal, which we par- 
took of while the main body 
passed on to pitch camp for 
our arrival. In this way three 
easy days brought us to the 
Beas, and so far we had been 
lucky and neither of us had 
any real signs of fever. I had 
only used my dooli carriers 
once, and that was to cross 
a long stretch of damp sand, 
at some prehistoric time the 
bed of an ancient river. 

We found the river running 
very high and still full of snow- 
water, which I understood from 
my expert was bad for the 
immediate prospect of good 
fishing. But we were all eager- 
ness to commence operations, 
and called an impromptu dur- 
bar with the headman of the 
village, who turned out to be 
an, old friend I had met in 
Kulu. This greatly simplified 
matters, and when we produced 
our credentials from the 
‘ Heaven Born ’ of the province, 
there was no difficulty in pro- 
curing the equipment for our 
next stage. The idea was to 
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float down the river on mus- 
suks, or inflated bullock skins, 
and stop at any runs and pools 
likely to hold mahseer, wher- 
ever and whenever the spirit 
moved us. We each had a kind 
of raft, of which the main-deck 
was a native string bed, rest- 
ing on two mussuks; on this 
the traveller sat, with his feet 
dangling in the water. The 
propelling and steering power 
was supplied by a native lying 
over another mussuk at each 
end and working his legs as a 
paddle-wheel. It was a most 
comfortable mode of progres- 
sion and, after our hot march, 
quite luxurious. My costume 
consisted only of a shirt and 
a pair of brogue shoes, and 
sitting there rod in hand, with 
a box of fishing tricks beside 
me, I felt, as I leaned back on 
a tent roll, that I could enjoy 
meandering down the stream 
indefinitely. The only one of 
the party who did not take to 
it calmly was ‘ Pansy Brown,’ 
Miller’s small terrier, who in- 
sisted on worrying the pugga- 
rees of the paddle-wheelers, and 
they, being good Moslems, did 
not appreciate the attention. 
With the assistance of my 
Kulu friend the convoy was 
soon ready, and we weighed 
anchor before the assembled 
village, which had turned out 
to watch the performance of 
two British officers who ap- 
peared to them more than 
usually mad. Miller and I led 
the way, while Abdul, my ser- 
vant, acted as first whip, and 
floating down the broad river 
our flotilla made quite an im- 
posing armada with the bag- 
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gage tramps strung out astern, 
We made our first camp by 
a likely-looking pool, and no 
sooner had we grounded than 
Miller was off into the water, 
rod in hand and flogging away 
for dear life with a small fly 
spoon, while I got to work to 
reinstate the prestige of the 
commissariat department. His 
efforts were not unrewarded, 
and he soon emerged with a 
nice mahseer of 2 lb., which 
was just what the cook re- 
quired. I am glad to say my 
efforts were tactfully appre- 
ciated, and we spent the usual 
fisherman’s evening in opti- 
mistic expectancy for all the 
morrows, while Miller initiated 
me into the rites of thread- 
ing baits, dead and alive, also 
the mysteries of various spiky 
spinners. 

It was ideal country: a 
broad open valley with the 
Beas churning over its boulder 
bed or spreading into deep 
dark pools under overhanging 
cliffs ; the banks sloped back 
into wooded foothills, where 
deer provided a _ nightly 
serenade and jungle-fowl many 
a good roast. The few villages, 
very picturesque in the dis- 
tance, kept us supplied with 
our culinary needs. We stayed 
a day or two fishing all good 
and likely places round our 
camp, and in order to get our 
staff and tackle into working 
order, then once more took to 
the stream on our rafts. But 
the main river was still too 
full of snow-water, and the 
local fish hunters said it would 
take a week to clear, so, hearing 
of a tributary that was in 
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petter condition, we struck 
across country and hit it about 
seven miles from its mouth. 
It was certainly cleaner, with 
a good strong current, and the 
prospect was most inspiring. 
Camp was pitched near a village 
perched on high cliffs five 
hundred feet above the water, 
and down below we could see 
mahseer in the pools. The 
whole place was covered with 
the ruins of an old fortified 
town of considerable dimen- 
sions, and there were still 
many quaintly carved arch- 
ways and dilapidated temples. 
The ruins of the palace, with 
its broad flight of carved stone 
steps down to the river, were 
just below those of a fort which 
had commanded all  ap- 
proaches ; but now the jungle 
had crept in and smothered 
everything, and ancient towers 
and keeps were only just visible 
here and there in the matted 
tangle of vegetation. It was 
certainly a very interesting 
old spot, and we felt we might 
make any sort of discovery 
among all these ruins of de- 
parted splendour, especially in 
the fort, which was said to 
contain a ghost and which no 
villager would ever approach. 
This fort was ‘ Pansy Brown’s ’ 
own, particular preserve; she 
very much appreciated our 
change of camp, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the everlasting harry- 
ing of the young squirrels, 
which abounded everywhere. 
I should have liked to have 
made a thorough exploration 
of it all, but the mahseer in 
the pools below were too much 
of a counter-attraction. 
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The next morning we were 
on the river with dawn, and 
going down the long flight of 
steps from our airy camp was 
like descending into a Turkish 
bath. There were lots of runs 
and pools with a strong cur- 
rent. I selected one with a 
jutting rock that I thought 
must surely shelter a good 
fish. It seemed all the more 
likely as, in spite of wading 
as far as I dared, I could just 
not reach it. However, by 
dint of casting as far as I 
could and then paying out 
line, I judged my spinner would 
swing close by. Three mighty 
efforts met with no result, 
but, at the fourth forlorn 
hope, there was a swirl and a 
rush, and a mahseer seized my 
bait and shook it as a dog 
shakes a rat. There was no 
question of striking; the fish 
had done all that for me. 
Away he rushed, reel screaming 
and rod quivering. I put my 
finger on the line to act as a 
brake, and it was promptly 
cut to the bone. The difficulty 
now was to reach the shore, 
for every time that I lifted 
my foot it was carried away 
by the rush of water, and I 
was in a hurry. But, having 
at last gained a firm footing, 
I found my line slack and 
hitched round a rock. With 
but little hope I quickly reeled 
in and unhitched it, and to 
my joy the fish was still on. 
Immediately he felt me he 
was off again, but I managed 
to work him to the pool below, 
where there was some still 
water on my side of the river. 
The fish, however, had other 
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ideas, and when I had brought 
him round to the slack water 
he started to sulk. I could 
see him, like a torpedo, boring 
head downwards against the 
line, and no persuasion with 
the rod would shift him. The 
village children were much in- 
terested, and, I am glad to 
say, momentarily arrested their 
plunging in the pool in order 
to come and stare. Miller had 
also arrived in answer to my 
8.0.8. calls, and his suggestion 
was a rock; so he launched a 
large one into the pool, with 
immediate and drastic results. 
Off went the fish like a rocket 
straight across the pool into the 
torrent, where the boys were 
once more diving. I gradually 
worked him back, and again 
he relapsed into a state of 
coma. I was getting thoroughly 
annoyed with the brute, but, on 
Miller hurling another boulder 
at him, off he went again for 
dear life as fresh as paint. 

Then came the catastrophe : 
he suddenly leapt half out of 
the rough water on the far 
side, gave himself a colossal 
shake and back came the line 
in my face. The hooks of the 
spinner had parted. That mah- 
seer was the biggest fish I had 
ever seen outside a museum, 
and I had lost him entirely 
through impatience. I had 
had him on for three-quarters 
of an hour, and my only 
reward was a very sore finger. 
I could have cried. Miller 
was critically sympathetic, but 
opined that I had not given 
him enough ‘butt.’ All I 
know is, that I gave the rod a 
permanent kink. 
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The excitement, or the vapour 
of the Turkish bath, had been 
too much for my constitution, 
with the result that I started 
a bad bout of fever that even- 
ing and had to lie up for two 
days. From my bed in the 
shade I watched Miller doing 
marvellous casts far below 
me, and saw him land a nice 
27-pounder under my very nose, 
which I know put my tem- 
perature up at least a couple 
of points. We very soon dis- 
covered, too, that we were not 
the only piscators, and that 
there were many lines in the 
water besidesours. Milleractu- 
ally found nine in one pool, 
and this probably accounted 
for the shyness of the quarry. 
I was taking a walk higher up 
the river one evening and en- 
deavouring to ensure variety 
in our diet by shooting a black 
partridge, when I came upon 
the professional fish hunters 
themselves. Their method was 
for ten or twelve men to drag 
a long net, almost from shore 
to shore, down the stream, at 
the same time beating the 
water with sticks. In this way 
they drove everything down to 
where others awaited them. 
These latter stood each over a 
half circle of stones, like a sub- 
merged grouse butt, and when- 
ever a fish came in for shelter 
they swooped on him with a 
cast net. I saw them land a 


good many up to six pounds, 
and then left them in disgust. 
We fished our way gradually 
back to the Beas without much 
fortune, in spite of trying every 
pool which we thought our 
native competitors could not 
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manage. Some of them necessi- 
tated a perilous climb with the 
rod used as an alpenstock, but 
in a thorn jungle this is 
a most impossible adjunct. 
Where the waters of our tribu- 
tary met the main river there 
was a distinct line showing 
the junction of the fresh and the 
snow water, which seemed an 
ideal spot to harbour good fish, 
and I determined to try it 
with every wile in the box. I 
tried it twice over with a 
young mahseer spinning in the 
most enticing manner, but it 
had no attraction apparently ; 
so I started again at the top 
with a good-sized gold and 
silver spoon, and at the second 
cast it was literally gulped. 
Once again the music of the 
reel with all the fifes screaming, 
and I knew I was into a beauty. 
No finger brake this time, but 
a small piece of leather. The 
first rush of a mahseer is a 
wonderful thing, and this fellow 
was no ‘tiddler’; but it came 
to an end at last and we got 
on terms with one another. 
Then followed another stam- 
pede, but I managed to hold 
on, and this time his efforts 
were decidedly less strenuous. 
Meanwhile, Miller had done a 
record quarter-mile over the 
rocks to my assistance, and 
stood by with words of good 
advice and the gaff. I remem- 
bered his previous criticism, 
and gave him plenty of ‘ butt ’ 
this time and no peace. The 
rod was bent nearly double, 
and I prayed fervently that 
all would hold, for I meant 
that fish to come out or every- 
thing to go. He was certainly 
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putting up a great fight and 
again rushed away down- 
stream, almost into the rapids 
below, but I managed to bring 
him back and nearer the shore, 
where he wanted to rest. How- 
ever, Miller from below stopped 
any nonsense of that sort and 
would permit no loitering. At 
last, to my joy, he came slowly 
towards the stony shore, and 
I managed to inveigle him in 
between two large boulders, 
where he lay like a beached 
submarine. 

But what was the next pro- 
cedure ? The gaff would only 
tickle him, and we did not 
want to stir up more trouble. 
Suddenly my coolie came to 
life and, without a suggestion 
from anyone, advanced on 
the monster from the rear, 
straddled him, and putting his 
fingers under each gill plate, 
gave a tremendous heave that 
landed the brute out of navi- 
gable waters. We carried him 
in triumph to the village, and 
I was a very proud man as I 
placed weight after weight on 
the scales till he balanced 63 
lb. I promised Miller a ‘ bottle 
of the best ’ a8 soon a8 we gave 
up drinking Beas water ; and my 
coolie’s anatomy was gladdened 
by a feast chiefly consisting of 
nauseating sweetmeats. 

While we were visiting the 
chief merchant of the village and 
bartering with him for a sheep, 
he told us that a leopard had re- 
cently appeared in those parts 
and had taken severe toll of his 
flock of goats; in fact, the 
brute had made off with one 
in broad daylight only two 
evenings previously, and was 
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creating a good deal of alarm 
among the villagers. I pricked 
up my ears at this, as I had 
brought my rifle with me for 
such emergencies and so far 
had seen no chance of being 
able to use it. Miller had no 
wish to sit up for the marauder 
over a kill or goat, and this 
was the only chance of getting 
him, as he apparently came 
from the foothills. The local 
shikari, one Kareen, had tried 
to locate him, but the old man 
was a little past his prime; in 
fact, I should think he was 
the Indian equivalent of seventy 
years of age. He certainly 
made a very picturesque figure, 
with a snow-white beard 
brushed back Sikh fashion, and 
he was as thin as a rail. His 
most prized possession was an 
ancient muzzle-loading single- 
barrel twelve-bore, which he 
had polished to such an extent 
that there were holes along its 
burnished barrel like a water- 
ing-can, and I am sure that 
a shot from it would have 
resulted in disaster to every- 
body in the vicinity except the 
objective. He was very keen 
on the destruction of the 
leopard, as he apparently felt 
that its continued presence in 
the locality was a blot on his 
escutcheon, and he was con- 
sequently very delighted when 
I said that I would sit up for 
him that evening. 

We accordingly went out 
together to a place about a 
mile from the village where 
the last goat had been taken ; 
this was near an old water- 
course, which had become over- 
grown with thick grass three 
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or four feet high. There were 
no trees anywhere near it, and 
so I made arrangements for g 
hole to be dug in the middle 
of a large tussock, deep enough 
for my eyes to come level with 
the ground when I was seated 
in it. I told Kareen to make 
a rough grass hurdle to cover 
me up and to hammer a peg 
for the decoy firmly into the 
ground a yard in front of my 
peep-hole. As a matter of fact 
he knew all about this sort of 
thing, as he had in his dim 
past been shikari to a sahib 
and hunted the Ganges Kadir. 
I went back, to find Miller 
with a slight go of fever and 
unable to go out in the sun; 
but his irrepressible fishing 
energy would not allow him 
to keep his hooks out of the 
water, so he had taken to his 
bed under a tree, where he 
could dangle the insides of a 
chicken into a deep dark pool 
directly below him. My educa- 
tion had not progressed far 
enough for me to envy him 
his obscene rites, and as he got 
nothing I hoped that he would 
discontinue that particular form 
of bait. Kareen arrived at the 
camp just before dusk and 
announced that all was in 
readiness, so armed with my 
rifle I made my way to the 
dug-out and secreted myself 
by pulling the grass screen over 
my head. Shortly afterwards 
Kareen came along talking 
casually to a friend and carry- 
ing a poor kid, who was com- 
plaining vociferously at being 
deprived of his evening meal ; 
he lamented still more when 
Kareen tied him quickly to 
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the peg and apparently left 
him alone in the jungle. It 
got darker and darker, with 
only a very slim moon to show 
dimly the outline of the tus- 
socks of grass, and, as I had 
experienced on many former 
occasions, nothing happened, 
except that the kid, whom I 
could barely see, played up 
manfully and got quite hoarse 
from shouting. 

I was sleepily thinking what 
a dull game it was, and wonder- 
ing if Miller had done any 
good with his nasty bait— 
after all perhaps he had the 
best of it, for anyhow he was 
not being half suffocated in a 
hole—when I noticed that my 
bait had suddenly become op- 
pressively silent and was gaz- 
ing fixedly in my direction. 
What was he looking at? At 
me? If so, he would feel 
comforted and bleat no more, 
and that would end my vigil. 
But suddenly there was a 
tush from behind, a scramble 
in front, and the kid prac- 
tically screamed. Quickly peer- 
ing through my loophole, I 
could dimly see a blurred mass, 
and, with a small prayer, I 
fired. All was still, though the 
kid continued to cry, so I 
pushed off the screen, and, 
crawling out of my hole, ad- 
vanced with fingers on both 
triggers of my rifle. Thank 
goodness, however, the leopard 
did not respond to my prods, 
and was quite dead, shot be- 
tween the eyes, with the kid’s 
head imprisoned inside its 
mouth. I quickly prised open 
its jaws and extricated the 
poor little chap, who was, not 
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unnaturally, suffering from 
severe shock to his nervous 
system. Except for that and 
a few scratches round the neck, 
he seemed to be little the worse 
for his adventure. I then gave 
the signal for Kareen, who 
arrived in haste with a lantern 
party, and was overcome with 
delight at the death of his 
enemy. We carried the kid 
back to camp and dressed his 
scratches from our medicine 
chest, and gave him a good 
feed of milk, which entirely 
restored his self-confidence. In 
some way ‘Pansy Brown’ 
seemed to realise that he was 
a bit of a hero and sat by 
admiringly. She was never at 
all jealous and the two became 
firm friends. The next day I 
purchased my brave little 
friend, and he was officially 
added to the camp establish- 
ment for rations. The leopard 
was a fine specimen with a good 
coat, and Kareen did a very 
nice bit of skinning for me. 
Incidentally he had acquired a 
deal of merit in the village by 
his association with its demise. 
Meanwhile poor Miller had 
fared badly with his nauseous 
concoction, and even worse 
when he had changed it for some 
native dough. This had been 
taken by a large river turtle, 
which had refused to come to 
the surface, and, after walking 
about the bottom of the pool, 
had eventually to be got rid 
of by cutting the line where it 
showed above water. To add 
to his misfortunes, exerting 
himself instead of swallowing 
quinine quietly had resulted in 
a high temperature. Fortu- 
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nately our camp was very well 
placed on the river with plenty 
of shade, and the valley at 
this point was open, so that 
the morning and evening breeze, 
when there was any, was moder- 
ately cool. About a mile down- 
stream from our camp there 
was a large deep pool or back- 
water under some overhanging 
cliffs, the stream running along 
one side. I was fishing this 
run one evening by myself and 
had not done much good except 
for a couple of 3-pounders, 
which we now took as a 
matter of course, when the 
deep water of the far side 
parted and a truly enormous 
mahseer leaped. He came quite 
five feet out of the water and 
still was not clear; it was 
quite awe-inspiring, and showed 
what those depths concealed. 
As Miller was still unfit for 
much, I determined to try 
spinning or trolling from one 
of our rafts. The boatmen 
were not very keen, but by 
dint of a little bribery I induced 
them to come along one morn- 
ing. We managed to get to 
the top of the pool and worked 
gradually down, but it was not 
very satisfactory, as I had no 
casting reel and the slack line 
was continually hitched up in 
the raft; also in my sitting 
position I had but little power 
to throw, and the paddle- 
wheelers had several hair- 
breadth escapes from the large 
flight of hooks, which was no 
mean weapon. However, we 
worked it fairly well, and I 
was just on the edge of the 
fast water and had made a 
final cast, when it was taken 
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deep down with a strong and 
emphatic pull, and away went 
my line straight down the 
stream. The boatmen at once 
became frightfully excited, and 
commenced to paddle for the 
shore as hard as they could. 
This would not do, as the fish 
had got nearly all my line out 
in the opposite direction and 
I could do nothing to stop 
him, so I made them turn in 
pursuit ; then, just as we were 
in the roughest part of the 
stream they lost their heads 
completely, and, I suppose, let 
go their hold on the main- 
deck, for it suddenly parted 
company with the port side 
mussuk and I was precipitated 
into the river. 

It was quite a nasty moment, 
a8 Swimming against the cur- 
rent proved useless, and, in 
spite of making for the shore, 
I was taken fast towards the 
rapids below. String bed and 
mussuks vanished, but I was 
a good swimmer, and only 
having a shirt and shoes on, 
I was not handicapped ; still, 
I did not want to lose my rod, 
and I still had thoughts of the 
fish, though these were quickly 
dissipated as I approached the 
rocks and wondered whether 
I should be badly battered or 
could manage to make a land- 
ing somewhere. So discarding 
the rod and with it all thoughts 
of the fish, I swam as hard as 
I could, while the water tore 
along, and I seemed to be as 
much underneath it as on the 
surface. I shot between two 
great stones without a chance 
of grabbing anything, missed 
a sunken rock with nothing 
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worse than a graze, and then, 
py great luck, managed to 
catch hold of a large piece of 
driftwood firmly wedged be- 
tween two boulders. It was 
certainly a most providential 
escape, and I was devoutly 
thankful when I managed to 
crawl up on to my rocky islet, 
though the situation remained 
anything but simple. Here I 
was marooned on a slab of 
rock with rushing torrents all 
round me, except for a little 
calm water immediately behind 
my temporary refuge. The 
paddlers, with the help of their 
mussuks, had reached the shore 
just above the rapids, and were 
now chattering away like 
monkeys without paying much 
attention to my plight. Owing 
to the noise of the water, it 
was very difficult to make them 
hear, but I at last managed to 
impress on them that they 
must go and tell Miller Sahib 
what had happened and also 
get a proper boat, with real 
boatmen, and bring them back 
as soon as possible. 

The day seemed intermin- 
able and my refuge became 
more and more uncomfortable ; 
my watch had stopped and my 
matches and cigarettes were 
reduced to a pulp ; and though, 
with the help of the sun, which 
soon turned my rock into a 
frying-pan, I tried to revive 
the least mangled, my endeav- 
ours met with scant success. 
But at long last the relief party 
hove in sight round a bend 
below the rapids, and no cast- 
away on a desert island ever 
welcomed the sight of a sail 
more joyously than I did, the 
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more so when I saw the good 
Miller was in charge and was 
piloting a stout native boat. 
The approach was by no means 
easy, and the more I saw of 
their battle against the torrent 
the more grateful I was for the 
piece of stranded flotsam which 
had arrested my progress in so 
timely a fashion. It was, how- 
ever, all safely accomplished, 
and we reached camp eventu- 
ally but little the worse for the 
adventure. 

Our leave was now drawing 
to a close, and we had to think 
of our return to civilisation ; 
but Miller, in spite of his in- 
defatigable efforts, had so far 
not killed a fish above 27 Ib., 
and, unfortunately, he never 
did, but I was with him when 
he hooked one which must 
have been the ‘father and 
mother’ of all mahseer. He 
was fishing in very heavy 
water with his largest spoon 
when it was snatched, and 
the usual first mad rush of a 
big fish commenced. Away 
went the line, and ‘ Pansy 
Brown’ and I on the bank 
got as excited as Miller him- 
self in the water. The line 
ran out, and continued to run 
out, and no brake made the 
slightest impression ; naturally, 
when there was no more line 
to run, it broke. There was 
really no chance of ever get- 
ting on terms with that fish, 
and I can imagine him running 
still, probably across the Indian 
Ocean. It was very bad luck, 
but Miller seemed quite pleased, 
and declared he had had the 
thrill of his life. We con- 
tinued to fish to the last mo- 
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ment, but eventually camp had 
to be packed, and we turned 
our backs on the Beas with 
many regrets, especially as the 
water was obviously getting 
better every day. 

As it was, we postponed our 
actual start on the day of 
departure so long that we did 
not arrive in camp till late 
that evening. Abdul, however, 
had selected a very nice-looking 
camping ground under a spread- 
ing peepul tree, as the old rest- 
house had collapsed in the 
earthquake and had never been 
rebuilt. We were doing forced 
marches, a8 we had not left 
ourselves much time to get 
back before our leave expired, 
so on this occasion tents had 
not been pitched and our two 
beds were put up on opposite 
sides of the great tree trunk. 
This arrangement was due to 
Miller’s somewhat offensive atti- 
tude towards my snoring capa- 
bilities. | Immediately after 
dinner a heavy thunder-shower 
commenced without warning, 
and we barely had time to 
cover our beds with the ser- 
vants’ small tent d’abri, while 
they rigged up cover in the 
ruins of the old bungalow. 
There was nothing else to do 
but to get into bed, and any- 
how we were both dog-tired. 
I had been in bed about ten 
minutes and was just dozing 
off when I felt something creep- 
ing. I stood it for a minute 
and then lit the candle, to 
discover hundreds and hun- 
dreds of fleas inside and out- 
side my sheets. There were 
swarms of them, and I got to 
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work as hard as I could, but 
made no impression on the 
invaders. The bag was soon 
about ten brace and three or 
four runners, but each casualty 
was replaced by reinforcements 
hopping in in hundreds out of 
the rain. I was completely 
routed, and cast my clothes, 
bedding and everything into 
the darkness. It was only 
slight comfort to hear ex- 
clamations and a flow of lan- 
guage from the direction of 
Miller’s bivouac and to know 
I was not alone in my predica- 
ment. We spent a thoroughly 
uncomfortable night, and con- 
sequently made a very late 
start the next day. We had 
apparently selected the site of 
an old native camping ground, 
and the local inhabitants had 
not been fed lately. 

We were fortunate in our 
next house of call, which was 
the very charming staging bun- 
galow of a local Rajah, boast- 
ing the luxury of a real bath and 
standing in the middle of an 
orange grove with the fruit at 
its ripest. The night after our 
arrival in cantonments we 
dined with the Colonel, who 
regarded us with considerable 
suspicion, but was most inter- 
ested in our fishing experiences. 
He vowed he would go and do 
likewise, but at the same time 
expressed his doubts very for- 
cibly as to the efficacy of the 
scheme as a real cure for fever. 
In fact, he threatened us with 
the duties of Orderly Officer 
for the rest of our lives should 
we develop any further symp- 
toms. 
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THE DOWAGER. 


BY W. RB. 


THE eighth Lord Cathcart was 
@ widower with ten children 
when he married the wealthy 
and beautiful Mrs Sabine, the 
lady of Tewin Water House 
in Hertfordshire. Within a 
month or two of the marriage 
Lord Cathcart, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in Flanders, 
was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of one of the greatest 
combined military and naval 
forces that had ever left the 
shores of Britain. Our history 
books say little about it, for 
the result was shame and 
failure. Smollett took part 
in this expedition to the West 
Indies, as assistant surgeon on 
board the flagship Cumberland, 
and he tells part of the tale 
of disaster in the novel of 
‘Roderick Random.’ And in 
the pages of Fortescue those 
who will may read the story 
of the bickerings of the im- 
petuous Admiral Vernon and 
the bewildered General Went- 
worth, while our forces made 
aimless movements in Carta- 
gena harbour and the Yellow 
Jack did the work of the 
Spanish enemy with relentless 
thoroughness. If Lord Cath- 
cart had survived the voyage 
the story might have been a 
very different one; but he 
had died at sea and been 
buried on the shore of Prince 
Rupert’s Bay in the island of 
Dominica, at Christmas time 
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in the year 1740. He nom- 
inated Wentworth as his suc- 
cessor, @ young and compara- 
tively inexperienced officer who 
had won the admiration of his 
General by the skill he had 
shown in helping to organise 
the equipment of the great 
fleet with men and stores in 
face of an almost unbelievably 
corrupt and inefficient Admir- 
alty service. But Wentworth 
proved to have little capacity 
for leadership in the field, and 
his memory has to bear the 
greater part of the blame for 
the failure of the expedition. 
Lady Cathcart, now widowed 
(for the third time), was a lady 
of over fifty, still beautiful, 
rich, titled, adored for her 
kindness by all the country- 
side around Tewin and Digs- 
well, and one might have ex- 
pected her to be looking for- 
ward to a peaceful life and a 
quiet old age in the enjoyment 
of her lovely estate. And, 
indeed, forty years later, a 
gracious old lady, she was 
reigning here, a beloved and 
acknowledged queen of hearts. 
But in the interim there had 
fallen upon her a storm of 
adventure, disaster and suffer- 
ing which had made her the 
talk of the country and an 
object of universal sympathy. 
Before this story is told, let 
us take one or two glimpses 
of the eager and active old lady 
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in the Indian summer of her 
life. 

Lady Cathcart died in August 
1789, in her ninety-eighth year. 
Among the mourners in the 
household was a little maid, 
the grand-daughter of her bailiff, 
and she also lived to attain 
the same great age. It is less 
than sixty years ago since she 
told an inquirer, in a voice 
of enthusiasm, how “her good 
lady, no longer able to carry 
out her weekly round of visits 
to the poor and the sick, would 
sit at the window of her room, 
counting her pensioners as they 
came down the long avenue of 
noble beech trees, and would 
say in the evening, ‘ This has 
been a good day!’” 

Another picture is given by 
Jane, Duchess of Atholl, writing 
to her sister, “the beautiful 
Mrs Graham.” These ladies 
were grand-daughters of Lord 
Cathcart by his first marriage ; 
the whole of their large family 
was fond of visiting ‘the 
Dowager,”’ as they always called 
her, and of enjoying the hos- 
pitalities of step-grandmamma 
at Tewin. The Duchess describes 
the old lady, then eighty-four 
years old, as “‘ always so good 
humoured and chearful that 
one is quite & son aise in her 
company. She knocked at my 
door while my hair was dress- 
ing. Il y avait point de refus ; 
so in she came and insisted 
upon sitting down to see the 
whole process. She said she 
had never seen anybody’s hair 
dressed but once before, that 
it did not use to be so in her 
time, and seemed quite en- 


chanted with Cummine’s quick- 
ness and dexterity in doing it, 
She desired I would let her be 
present when it was done again 
and also (as she always wishes 
her servants to partake of 
everything which amuses her) 
that I would admit her maid, 
whom she brought with her 
out of Ireland, and to whom 
she thought it would be a 
great curiosity. All her obser- 
vations were admiration.” 
Better known were Lady 
Cathcart’s public appearances 
in her old age. Two miles 
from her home Doctor Young, 
of the ‘Night Thoughts,’ at 
that time regarded as a second 
Milton, had built a small As- 
sembly Room to help to exploit 
the virtues of a medicinal 
spring which he had discovered 
in the corner of his vicarage 
garden in Welwyn. It is said 
that the first ball of the season 
given here would be opened 
by Lady Cathcart, dancing 
like a sprightly youngster ; at 
other times, as Horace Walpole 
records, with his strokes of 
clumsy humour, she would be 
found dancing at Hertford, 
“showing a colt’s tooth when 
all the others were gone.” 
But a time did come when she 
could dance no longer, and 
Lord Cowper, a neighbour who 
was buying the reversion of 
her estates, took this as an 
indication that he should give 
but a low price for an annuity 
on her life which he was also 
purchasing. It was a sound 
speculation, for the life was good 
for about another dozen years, 
and the annuity lasted until 
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within four months of his 

Lordship’s death. 

_ Blizabeth, Lady Cathcart, 
was the daughter of Thomas 
Malyn, a wealthy brewer of 
Southwark and Battersea. The 
brewery business was absorbed, 
neatly fifty years after her 
pirth in 1691, by the Thrale 
brewery, that celebrated con- 
cern which Doctor Johnson, 
bustling about with pen and 
inkhorn on the occasion of its 
sale, described as no mere 
“parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” The purchasers were 
Barclay and Perkins, the former 
a wealthy Quaker and the 
latter Thrale’s manager. 

Elizabeth Malyn soon be- 
came famous for her striking 
beauty. On the impressionable 
heart of Sir Richard Steele this 
beauty is said to have left a 
deep mark. He is reported to 
have met her one day as she 
rode in Enfield Chase and to 
have been unable to dismiss 
her from his heart and head 
again. ‘“‘If I were to draw a 
picture of youth, health, beauty 
or modesty,” he wrote, “I 
should represent any or all of 
them in the person of that 
young woman.” 

The suitor who carried off 
this prize was James Fleet, son 
of Sir John Fleet, another 
wealthy Battersea merchant, 
who had been Lord Mayor 
of London, Member of Parlia- 
ment for the City and a Gover- 
nor of the East India Company. 
He had bought the country 
estate of Tewin Water (in 
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later times the residence of 
Sir Otto Beit), and it was to 
this handsome seat that his 
son brought the young and 
lovely bride. On the hill above 
Tewin Water stood at that time 
another mansion, the residence 
of General Joseph Sabine, form- 
erly Governor of Gibraltar, 
whose elaborate funerary monu- 
ment still cumbers the porch of 
Tewin church. After James 
Fleet’s death in 1733, Colonel 
William Sabine, a young rela- 
tive of the General, won the 
wealthy widow's hand and 
moved down the hill to Tewin 
Water. This marriage also 
was destined to last a few 
years only and the lady’s hand 
was left free once more. There 
followed the even briefer union 
with Lord Cathcart, and one 
would have thought that the 
tale of husbands was complete. 
But there now enters upon the 
scene the figure of a handsome, 
dashing Irishman, Hugh Mac- 
Guire, an officer in the service 
of the Queen of Hungary. 
There is evidence that he 
aroused Lady Cathcart’s in- 
terest and sympathy soon after 
the death of her Lord, for she 
purchased for him a com- 
mission a8 Colonel in the British 
Army in the year 1741. But 
it was not until 1745 that he 
carried his persuasions a step 
further and induced her to 
enter into a fourth marriage. 
A popular legend became 
attached to her name which 
implied that she was always 
ready to take a sporting chance 
in this field. It was averred 
that she caused to be engraved 
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as the posy within her wedding 
ring the words “If I survive, 
I will have five !”’ 

Lady Cathcart showed that 
she was not acting merely as an 
inexperienced girl swept into 
al unwise union by a glamorous 
wooing. She protected her 
position by a marriage settle- 
ment which provided that her 
very handsome properties 
should remain in trust, with 
herself as sole beneficiary, and 
“in no wise subject to the 
debts or to be under the power 
or at the disposal of the said 
Hugh MacQuire.” This sug- 
gests that the lady, or her 
advisers, may have had some 
searching of hearts, but she 
could not have guessed how 
soon and how brutally her 
husband would reveal himself 
as fortune-hunter and bully. 
He sought for power to enjoy 
the income, for a transfer of 
the property, for a sight of her 
will. She steadfastly refused 
all requests. He tried first a 
conspiracy with one of her 
maids, and finally resolved to 
take her, by force if needs be, 
to his lonely ancestral mansion 
in “the MacGuire country,” 
as the County of Fermanagh 
was once called, where the 
writ of English law did not run. 
There he would break her 
spirit and force the keys from 
her hands. The plot was carried 
through, and it was to be 
twenty years before she re- 
turned to Tewin Water again. 

Several interesting contem- 
porary accounts of the affair 
have been preserved and may 
here be brought together to 
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give a composite picture. First 
of all there is the report of 
poet Young, put into a some- 
what affected literary form in 
a letter addressed to the 
Duchess of Portland. “The 
following pretty tale for a 
tragedy may be new to your 
Grace. Lady Cathcart at fifty- 
nine ”’ (this should read fifty- 
four) ‘‘is smitten with the gay 
feathers of thirty-three and 
after short serenading, billing 
and pruning, takes him into 
her nest. Thirty-three finds 
it very well feathered, and had 
a great mind to pluck some 
plumes of it for his private 
use. This made Dame Partlet 
bristle against him. At this 
the cockscomb rose and could 
not bear it ; it came to a little 
sparring, war was declared and 
thirty-three must show all his 
generalship on this occasion. 
To this end he thought it 
prudent to strengthen himself 


“py allies, and it happened, 


very fortunately for him, that 
there was a young princess in 
the family, of eighteen, whom 
fifty-nine took from the dung- 
hill, and tossed her into a tub 
of soapsuds, out of which she 
soon rose, like Venus out of the 
sea, the delight of her ladyship’s 
eyes and the confidant of her 
heart. This Venus fell in love 
with Mars; which was very 
happy for him, for she returned 
the favours she received from 
him with the key of her 
Ladyship’s escritoire, where he 
found the will, which has made 
him run mad. In his dis- 
traction he snatches both away 
to Ireland, where the young 
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princess personates her Lady- 
ship, who is kept out of eye- 
sight, for fear of telling tales ; 
and as She before discovered 
the undutifulness of her hus- 
pand, so very lately are her 
eyes open as to the treachery 
of her bosom friend; and 
yet none but these two are 
suffered ever to come near her. 
Can your Grace easily feign 
a greater picture of distress ? 
I own I cannot, and yet for 
this terrible sore she neither 
has, nor is like to have, any 
other plaister than potatoes 
and milk.” 

A more vivid and homely 
account of the abduction to 
Ireland, written long after the 
event, but with a lively mem- 
ory of it, is preserved in the 
manuscript journal of John 
Carrington, the tenant of the 
neighbouring farm of ‘ Bacon’s,’ 
with whom readers of this 
magazine have already made 
acquaintance. As a young 
man he had been in Lady 
Catheart’s employ, and he tells 
the tale as follows :— 

“In the month of June, 
1766, was the month that 
Lady Cathcart or Macguire 
returned to England from Ire- 
land, as being gone twenty 
years about the middle of 
September next to come. The 
affaire was as follows. She 
was @ Brewer’s daughter near 
London, at Battersea, 2nd 
daughter of Thos. Maylin. Her 
maiden name was Maylin, of 
no fortune, but a great beauty. 
Which one Esq. Fleet, a gentle- 
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man of great fortune, fell in 
love with her and married her. 
They came to live at Tewin 
Water house (about the year 
1714) which estate belonged to 
Esq. Fleet. He died in the 
year 1733 and left her in 
possession of his estate for her 
life. She soon married again, 
to one Col. Sabine, a gentleman 
of small fortune. He died 
soon. She married again to 
one Lord Cathcart, a Scotch 
lord, which gave her the title 
of Lady, but he died about the 
year 1740, which now she is a 
widow the third time. I went 
to live with her as under 
gardener about fifteen years of 
age, in 1743, and lived with her 
till she was taken away to 
Ireland. She was a brisk, 
lively woman about fifty-seven 
years of age when she was taken 
away. She used to say to her 
maids she should never marry 
again, but she went down to 
Bath in 1744-5 and came home 
again with a new husband, one 
Col. Macguire, an Irishman of no 
fortune, about forty years of 
age. He lived at Tewin Water 
about a year with her, and then 
one day in September, 1746, he 
persuaded her to take a ride 
in the coach to Brocket Hall, 
a8 an airing, with some more, 
his brothers and another Cap- 
tain, an Irishman, to see the 
water at Brocket Hall. And 
ordered two Geese for dinner 
at home at two o’clock pre- 
cisely to be ready ; but instead 
of coming home to dinner he 
gave the Coachman orders to 





1 “The Gentleman at Bacon’s,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ August 1932. 
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drive on for the West Road, 
and so kidnabd her away to 
Ireland in a hurry, and left 
us servants to eat the dinner— 
which we did. But in about 
three hours after they was 
gone he sent two of his servants 
back in a great hurry to strip 
the house of plate, chaney 
and best furniture, and naggs 
and chaises and every thing 
that was good; and they told 
us that they met an express 
on the road near Lemstead 
Mill (to say) that the Colonel’s 
mother was dying at Oxford, 
and that my Lady gave con- 
sent to drive down there, and 
sent them back for these goods, 
for she thought of staying 
some time. So he stript us of 
our Mistress and the house of 
the goods in a few hours, and 
hurried all to Ireland, where 
he kept her under confinement 
in his own house nor allowed 
her to write nor receive a 
friend, till this June, 1766, 
which is now twenty years.” 
Some dramatic details of 
later stages in the journey may 
be gathered from the obituary 
notice of Lady Cathcart which 
appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ The story there 
told is that some of the victim’s 
friends were informed at once 
of the abduction and applied 
immediately to Sir William 
Lee, the Lord Chief Justice, 
who was then living at Barnet, 
for an order to hold up the 
travellers. An attorney pur- 
sued them, armed with writs 
of Habeas Corpus and ne exeat 
regno, and came up with the 
party at the White Lion in 
Chester. But MacGuire was 
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prepared for such a move. He 
had with him not only his wife, 
but also a mistress (perhaps the 
maid to whom Young makes 
reference), and he had coached 
her to play a part. She was 
introduced to the lawyer as a 
wife who smilingly agreed with 
her husband that she was 
travelling with him of her own 
free choice to visit his Irish 
residence. The pursuer, who 
did not know Lady Cathcart 
by sight, could do nothing but 
apologise and retire. On his 
way back towards London he 
was robbed in the highway of 
all his papers. Colonel Mac- 
Guire, evidently a gentleman 
of some thoroughness, to make 
assurance surer, had hired some 
Chester roughs to steal and de- 
stroy the dangerous documents. 

And now began the long and 
drastic imprisonment of Lady 
Cathcart in the great guest 
chamber or ‘ barrack-room’ 
on the upper floor of a rambling, 
lonely house between Ennis- 
killen and Tempo. Many 
stories were told of her suffer- 
ings and of her obstinate re- 
fusal to yield to her husband’s 
demands. Some of these inci- 
dents were used by Maria 
Edgeworth to furnish material 
for a chapter in ‘ Castle Rack- 
rent,’ one of the most popular 
of her Irish tales. An early 
editor of this work vouches for 
the truth of two stories, for 
which he gives the authority of 
a servant in the house. The 
first gives us an example of the 
touches of sardonic humour 
which the Irish ruffian was 
evidently fond of displaying. 
It tells of his habit, when 
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entertaining the neighbouring 
gentry, to send from the dinner- 
table his compliments to Lady 
Cathcart, informing her that 
the company had the honour 
to drink her health, and begging 
to know whether there was 
anything at table she would 
like to eat. The answer was 
equally invariable in form and 
equally ironical, ‘‘ Lady Cath- 
eart’s compliments and she 
has everything she requires.”’ 
The second story relates to 
some valuable diamonds which 
the imprisoned lady had suc- 
ceeded in concealing from her 
husband but which she wished 
to transfer to a place of greater 
safety. There was no friend 
or messenger in the house in 
whom she could confide, but 
she had observed from the 
window of her room a poor 
beggar woman who used to 
come to the door for scraps. 
To this woman she spoke, and 
having received sympathetic 
replies, the jewels were thrown 
out in a parcel. The old 
woman justified the trust that 
had been placed in her honesty, 
for the parcel safely reached 
the address given, and Lady 
Cathcart received the diamonds 
again when she was restored to 
liberty. 

Although Lady Cathcart 
clung so tenaciously to her 
property, she appears at one 
stage to have tried to buy off 
her husband by assigning to 
him one-half of her income. A 
chancery suit to recover her 
rights, which she brought after 
her return to England; sets out 
that she had been compelled 
to execute the assignment “ by 
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threats and other ill usage,” 
although the deed itself stated 
(and here we see the man’s 
style peeping through again) 
that it was “‘in consideration 
of the tender love and affection 
which she bore towards her 
dear and well-beloved husband, 
the said Hugh MacGuire, and 
as an acknowledgement of that 
tender and affectionate regard 
which he has always shown 
for her.”” A similar tone may 
perhaps be detected in Mac- 
Guire’s will, in which, after 
leaving a good Jacobite’s legacy 
of one hundred pounds to “a 
certain gentleman in Germany,”’ 
he bequeaths to his wife “all 
jewels and plate of which she 
was possessed at the time of her 
marriage ’’—for it is not likely 
that many of these would be 
discoverable at his death. 
MacGuire was a noted duel- 
list, which may have been one 
reason why his Irish neighbours 
did not come to the rescue of 
his lady until after he was 
dead. Then they clustered 
round in sympathy. The gen- 
tleman who brought her back 
to England would tell how 
she could not at first believe 
the news of her freedom, re- 
garding it as one of her hus- 
band’s traps. She was found 
with hardly enough clothing 
to cover her, wearing a red 
wig, and seeming scared and 
stupefied, scarcely knowing one 
human creature from another. 
But she had won the long and 
bitter struggle of endurance. 
It was supposed in some quar- 
ters that the story in ‘ Castle 
Rackrent ’ gave a correct ac- 
count of her husband’s death, 
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telling us how she saw a wheel- 
barrow bringing his body to 
the door, after he had been 
out to fight one duel too many. 
But Mr E. Ford, who printed 
@ privately published account 
of Lady Cathcart in 1876, as 
a supplement to a history of 
Enfield, gives us a different 
and even more dramatic story. 
He states that he was lent a 
copy of “a note concerning 
Colonel Hugh MacGuire, who 
married the widow of Charles, 
eighth Lord Cathcart, taken 
from Lady Cathcart’s own 
mouth,” and believed that he 
was publishing the true story 
for the first time. It is perhaps 
too neat with its stroke of 
poetic justice for us to give 
it an easy credence, but one 
can at least hope that it may 
be true. This version of the 
death-story relates that Lady 
Cathcart, after twenty miser- 
able years, did finally reveal 
the hiding-place of her title- 
deeds and securities. They 
lay hidden in “the tapestried 
room’”’ at Tewin, in a secret 
recess, the door of which was 
concealed by a sliding panel 
in the wainscot, high above 
the floor. MacGuire, trium- 
phant, crossed the Channel, 
posted to Tewin, and mounted 
a table to reach the hiding- 
place. Its mechanism, stiff 
with the rust of twenty years, 
resisted his eager efforts. In 
his greed and impatience he 
took out a large jack-knife 
and endeavoured to force the 
panel. The knife slipped and 
cut him severely in the hand. 
Lockjaw followed and Hugh 
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MacGuire died just as the 
long-coveted booty was for 
the first time within his reach. 
Mr Lowen, who had been 
bailiff of Lady Cathcart’s estate 
for many years, went at once 
across to Ireland to inform her 
of the fatal, yet happy, event 
and to escort her home. At 
the news of her coming all 
her tenantry, together with 
the people of the two neigh- 
bouring villages of Tewin and 
Digswell, turned out to give 
her a historic welcome. They 
met her at Barnet, and, taking 
the horses out of her carriage, 
dragged it in triumph all the 
way to Tewin Water, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. 

Farmer Carrington’s account 
of her early life has been given ; 
let him now continue and com- 
plete the story. 

“He dying, she now re- 
turned to old England again 
in a8 much a hurry as she 
was carried away, quite brisk, 
hearty and well, only twenty 
years older, and came to live 
at Tewin Water, her seat as 
she was taken from, which was 
inhabited by one Squire Steel, 
whom she gave warning to quit, 
for he had taken the place on 
lease for twenty-one years of 
the Colonel MacGuire. He was 
obliged to quit, for the lease 
was void at his death. She 
bought a great many things at 
Steel’s sale to help furnish her 
house with, which she came to 
live at Tewin Water again in 
about eleven months after her 
return to England. One man 
and woman she brought to 
England with her, Mr and Mrs 
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Colley, other servants she hired 
pear. And she lived in great 
earrecter, and keep a good 
house and was very charitable 
and good to the poor, for 
twenty-three years after her 
return. And in good state of 
health, and retained her senses, 
considering her great age ; and 
receive company and ride out 
in her carriage to within one 
month of her death which 
happened as thus. On Friday 
morning, about six o’clock, the 
thirty-first July, 1789, she was 
struck with death and sense- 
less; no assistance or relief 
by Doctors was of any use. 
She died as such about six 
o'clock on the Monday follow- 
ing, the third of August, 1789, 
aged ninety-eight years. 
Buried in Tewin Church in a 
vault which was made in thirty- 
three for her first husband ; 
and only him and her aunt 
Thornbury and herself in the 
said vault. She had the vault 
opened about two months be- 
fore her death to see if it 
wanted any repairs, and cleaned 
and closed up again. She was 
as charitable at her burial as 
before her death, for an invita- 
tion was given to all her 
neighbours; which was on 
Wednesday, twelfth of August 
folowing. Upwards of a hun- 
dred silk hatbands and gloves 
was given.” 

We have already pictured 
the reinstated Lady Bountiful 
enjoying the calm prosperity 
of these last twenty-three years, 
which must have made the 
long interlude in Ireland seem 
like an evil and half forgotten 


dream. In the vestry of Tewin 
parish church are records of 
the gifts which she made from 
time to time for the better 
furnishing of the building, and 
the village school still enjoys 
the benefit of an endowment of 
five pounds a year which was 
prompted, in the first place, 
by her desire to see the children 
taught in a well-warmed room. 
In the church also is a wall 
monument to Lady Cathcart, 
which records the names of two 
only of her four husbands. 
One can well understand the 
reason why the fourth should 
have no memorial here; but 
why omit all mention of the 
second also ? 

Lady Cathcart’s will dis- 
tributed her last bounties to 
the members of her staff, fitting 
the gift to the receiver. Thus 
the coachman was left the 
contents of the coach-house, 
together with two horses ; the 
gardener was to have the garden 
stock and tools, and, jointly 
with the footman, all the ale 
and beer in the cellar ; and the 
sheep and pigs were to be divided 
equally among the labourers on 
her estate. 

One would give a good deal 
to discover that the Dowager 
had left her own reminiscences 
behind her ; but the only scrap 
that has survived is a review 
of the four marriages, which 
was preserved by her friend, 
Mrs Thrale: “the first was to 
please my parents ; the second 
for money ; the third for rank ; 
and the fourth for love—or 
because the Devil had a grudge 
against me.” 
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6¢ i 9° 
(“ DESTROYERS ATTACK WITH TORPEDOES.”’’) 


BY G . W. 


H.M. DESTROYER Moorsom 
and her consorts, forming two 
divisions, steam, strangers in 
a strange land, into the Firth 
of Forth on the 30th of May 
1916. Four of the ships are 
of the famous 9th Flotilla and 
the other four belong to the 
newer 10th, war-time built and 
with their laurels still to win. 
All are of the Harwich Striking 
Force, and, after many months 
of working and fighting in the 
‘Narrow Seas,’ without sight 
of a man-o’-war larger than a 
light cruiser, the spectacle of 
the grey monsters of the Battle 
Cruiser Fleet and the Queen 
Elizabeths of the 5th Battle 
Squadron is novel and ex- 
hilarating. 

As hounds unerringly dis- 
cover their trough, the slim 
craft on arrival slide imme- 
diately alongside the hoary 
‘tanker ’ from whose capacious 
bulk they draw their life-blood 
—oilfuel. Inserried ranks they 
lie on either side of her and 
enjoy the opportunity for a 
yarn afforded by their proximity 
with their colleagues. In a 
community which is always 
thirsting for news, H.M.S. 
Moorsom is fortunate in re- 
ceiving a visit from her late 
First Lieutenant, who now 
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occupies the proud position of 
Flag Lieutenant on the <Ad- 
miral’s staff, and he is immedi- 
ately pumped for information. 

He affects ignorance, stating 
that we have only come up 
to relieve two divisions of the 
13th Flotilla. He knows of 
no other reason for our separa- 
tion from our home and friends, 
which to us is no light matter. 
As the Harwich Force we are 
perhaps inclined to regard our- 
selves as somewhat superior 
to the ordinary flotillas con- 
demned to spend their days 
attendant on battle fleets and 
patrolling around the lonely 
northern coasts. We fondly 
consider ourselves the spear- 
head of the Service, and would 
not kindly exchange our lot 
for duty elsewhere. 

For the present, at any rate, 
it appears that we must endure 
the customary and necessary 
ignorance of our ultimate fate, 
and, withdrawing to our re- 
Spective buoys, we hope for a 
quiet night. 

At 9 p.M., the entire fleet, 
1st and 2nd Battle Cruiser 
Squadrons, 5th Battle Squad- 
ron, cruisers, destroyers, all 
proceed to sea, and through- 
out the night and the next 
day move eastward. 
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On the 3ist May, at about 
3.30 P.M., Moorsom and her 
division are acting as sub- 
marine screen to the 2nd Battle 
Cruiser Squadron, with light 
cruisers spread all around the 
horizon. Suddenly at the yard- 
arm of the flagship appears the 
signal, ‘ Action Stations.’ The 
Midshipman, or to give him 
the customary if crude title, 
the ‘Snottie,’ has been on 
watch since noon, and some- 
what resents this postponement 
of his 4 o’clock relief, assuming 
that the manceuvre is the sort 
of exercise customary among 
battle cruiser squadrons and 
suchlike. In the act, however, 
of consuming a fortifying cup 
of tea he is electrified to hear 
the Yeoman of Signals report 
at the top of his voice the 
interpretation of a fresh signal, 
“Enemy in sight !”’ 

The Snottie, by virtue of 
his courtesy title of ‘ Assistant 
Gunnery Officer,’ has his fight- 
ing station on a small shelf 
above and abaft the bridge. 
Level with his waist is the 
canvas bridge-cover, and close 
behind him he has the slender 
mast and can look down into 
the mouth of the squat fore- 
most funnel. Beneath his sur- 
vey lies the whole plan of his 
speeding ship, from the creamy 
scrolls which she turns back 
from her shearing stem to the 
meteoric tail of her boiling 
wake. On the bridge-cover 
before him, as on a card-table 
for his manipulation, stands the 
Dumaresque range -and -speed 
instrument, his rangefinder is 
Teady to hand, and beneath 
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him crouches a seaman waiting 
to transmit to the guns the 
length and variations of the 
range. 

With five enemy battle 
cruisers lying on the horizon, 
the flotillas steam ahead to 
position on the engaged bow 
of the flagship, now leading 
the Battle Cruiser Fleet in 
‘line ahead ’ at about 25 knots. 
The 5th Battle Squadron is 
not to be seen... We observe 
astern of us, ploughing along 
abeam of the battle cruisers, 
our erstwhile consorts, the 9th 
Flotilla, struggling manfully to 
carry out the order to take 
station with us. In view of 
the terrific speed at which the 
fleet is now striding along this 
is, for the 9th, a slow and 
painful task, and we observe 
the short intermittent bursts 
of smoke from their funnels as 
they light up burner after 
burner in the desperate en- 
deavour to squeeze out an 
extra pinch of speed. The 


Admiral gives them every 
chance, but moments are 
precious, and we see the 


hoisted signal brusquely order- 
ing ‘Clear the range,’ and the 
unfortunate division give up 
the struggle and slip astern. 
The two fleets are converg- 
ing, and we can discern the 
enemy ships and identify them 
even from our lowly position. 
Spectators for the time being, 
and in the front row of the 
stalls, we await the opening 
salvo which we feel cannot be 
long withheld. For most of 
us it is a new experience. One 
or two of the ship’s company 
E 
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took part in the Dogger Bank 
action, but apart from that 
none has ever seen a@ general 
action between squadrons of 
capital ships. Our commander 
is fully occupied with the hand- 
ling of the Moorsom among 
the hurrying crowd, but we 
lesser fry are free to observe 
and to speculate, and our 
anticipation is not unmixed 
with awe as we reflect on the 
mighty forces awaiting release 
from those floating steel fort- 
resses. 

At last the tension is broken. 
A burst of flame spurts from 
the enemy leader, and she 
almost disappears in the smoke 
of discharge. We heave a sigh, 
almost of relief, and we feel 
that the nerves of our Admiral 
are in good shape to enable 
him to stand the strain of 
withholding his fire for so long 
and that those of the enemy 
are correspondingly inferior. 
Eagerly we await the fall of 
shot, through what seems an 
age. Suddenly, accompanied 
by a deafening crack, as of a 
giant’s whip-lash, a rank of 
creamy monsters like gigantic 
trees of foam appears instan- 
taneously, masthead high. 
Those first shell splashes! 
Thank heaven the enemy have 
misjudged our speed. But for 
that the result of the encounter 
might have been decided there 
and then, because that salvo 
appears to be a ‘straddle ’— 
the range was right, but for- 
tunately the deflection was 
wrong, and the shells fell just 
astern of the Lion. 

“An expert, that range- 
finder,” observes someone, but 


the Lion has replied, and hence- 
forward conversation is im- 
possible. The thunder of dis- 
charge and the rumble of 
salvoes hurtling overhead drown 
all else, and all sensation of 
hearing is numbed. The ears 
become attuned to the shatter- 
ing clamour, and nothing but 
@ staccato sound will register 
on the mind. 

Still the squadrons crash 
onwards, still we maintain our 
screening line before the flag- 
ship. Submarine traps, planned 
for just such a struggle as this, 
are in the minds of the look- 
outs, but not a sign of an 
ambushed back-stabber is 
visible. From our position we 
can hardly see the effect of 
the British salvoes. “‘ We must 
be hitting; we must be hit- 
ting,” is the thought, yet we 
are painfully reminded that the 
stories of the super-gunnery 
of the enemy are not all moon- 
shine. The Indefatigable is the 
first victim. In these terrific 
hours disasters which normally 
would have shaken a nation 
are but major incidents mark- 
ing the acts of the greatest sea 
struggle in history. From our 
station at the head of the line 
of which she is in the rear, our 
quick survey merely records 
that the Indefatigable has gone. 
The manner of her passing is 
unknown to us. A thousand 
men and the handiwork of 
thousands more have been 
wiped off the slate between 
glances. 

Twenty minutes later another 
shattering blow is received. 
Looking back at the battle 
cruiser line, we observe that 
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the third ship is suddenly 
enveloped in a pall of black 
smoke. Hagerly we await her 
emergence, and it is with relief 
that in a few seconds we 
observe a mighty bow out- 
thrust—relief, however, which 
changes to dismay as the 
familiar lines of the Tiger 
appear. The Queen Mary has 
gone, yet with such devastat- 
ing suddenness that it appears 
that the Tiger, though close 
astern, has had no need to 
reduce speed or alter course, 
but has steamed over the sink- 
ing remains of her next ahead. 

We visualise the Admiral at 
this time—one of the few in his 
squadrons who can be aware 
of the staggering losses already 
sustained, and perhaps attri- 
buting them to some hitherto 
unsuspected defect in construc- 
tion which may lead to the 
destruction of the entire fleet 
if discovered and exploited by 
the enemy. 

Very narrowly the Lion her- 
self escapes. Even as the 
Snottie gazes from his lone 
perch he witnesses an unfor- 
gettable sight, vouchsafed to 
few and probably never to be 
seen again. Regularly the flag- 
ship is wrapped in flame-pierced 
smoke clouds as her 13°5’s 
belch forth their devastating 
broadsides over his head. Sky- 
scraping shell splashes surround- 
ing her show that the enemy 
gunners are pouring a concen- 
trated fire on her, recognising 
her as the nerve-centre and 
brain of our fleet. Suddenly, 
from her midship turret spurts 
upwards a sheet of fire, forty 
feet high. No smoke-wrapped 
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gun blast, but the livid naked 
flame of a direct hit by armour- 
piercing shell on solid steel. 
Slowly the twin gun muzzles 
tilt up and remain pointing 
skywards, mute indicators of 
the holocaust within. The 
Snottie thinks of the scores of 
men of the turret crew in their 
steel dungeon, and, relieved 
that the explosion has not 
penetrated to the magazines, 
gives thanks that his work lies 
in God’s own open air. 

The 5th Battle Squadron are 
coming up. Ahead of the 
enemy fleet appear fresh groups 
of shell splashes. They are too 
far off the target to belong to 
our battle cruisers, who have 
now settled down to their work 
and are maintaining an accu- 
rate fire. Searching the horizon 
the Snottie is overjoyed to 
observe the Queen LElizabeths 
hurrying up to the work, and 
those errant shell splashes are 
their ranging salvoes as they 
feel for their target. 

The Yeoman’s glass swings 
to a fresh signal at the flag- 
ship’s yardarm. 

“ H—AJ,” he roars; “ de- 
stroyers attack with torpedoes.” 

At last our chance has come. 
Our attack, well thrust home, 
may counterbalance the losses 
we have sustained, but glances 
are exchanged as we realise 
that no holiday is before us. 
Night attacks have been fore- 
seen and practised for years, 
but to defy at close range in 
broad daylight the formidable 
secondary armament of un- 
broken capital ships is a new 
addition to our curriculum. 

As one ship Moorsom and 
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her companions in arms swing 
inwards under full helm to- 
wards the enemy, the word is 
passed below, and we figura- 
tively gird our loins and pre- 
pare to give the maximum of 
which man and machine are 
capable. Working up to thirty 
knots, each ship leaves astern 
a broad ribbon of frothing 
creamy foam each parallel with 
the next like the bars of a new- 
painted gate. 

We observe that the enemy 
destroyers, hitherto sheltered 
behind their battle line, have 
broken through and are copy- 
ing our move. Like two packs 
of hounds the opposing flotillas 
leap towards each other at full 
speed, while over their heads 
rumble incessantly the salvoes 
of the giants. 

Our gunnery personnel pre- 
pare for their ‘ song and dance,’ 
scenting hot work until one or 
other of the mosquito fleets is 
driven back. Setting his Duma- 
resque for speed and deflection, 
the Snottie girds himself with 
his rangefinder harness and 
essays an observation of the 
leading enemy destroyer. Un- 
fortunately, though the range- 
finder is a precise and scientific 
instrument, two important pro- 
visions have been overlooked. 
In the first place, both hands 
are necessary for its support 
and manipulation, and both 
eyes are occupied. To retain 
equilibrium on the deck of a 
destroyer moving at full speed 
in a seaway presents normally 
no difficulty to the experienced, 
but the rangefinder operator is 
expected to do the same stand- 
ing on his narrow shelf, exposed 


to the wind, blinded, both 
hands occupied and the ship 
taking sudden restive plunges, 

Only frantic clutches at con- 
venient projections save the 
Snottie from crashing broken 
to the deck below amid the 
twisted remains of his impedi- 
menta. 

The further oversight was 
the neglect of the effect of 
salt spray on polished lenses, 
As the two flotillas close at a 
combined speed of seventy miles 
an hour, the First Lieutenant 
shouts up for the range. The 
Snottie has been struggling 
manfully against odds and feels 
that he is on the point of 
getting a ‘cut ’ when a spray, 
flung skywards from the bow, 
playfully showers about him 
and hisinstrument. The images 
which he is trying to focus 
disappear behind a grey im- 
penetrable veil. Impatiently 
he examines the lenses and 
finds them running with water. 
Hastily he commences to wipe 
them, but time is required to 
restore the clarity of a wet 
scientifically ground lens, and 
the First Lieutenant is shouting 
impatiently. He cannot wait, 
with the distance between the 
opponents diminishing with in- 
credible rapidity, and as the 
Snottie despairingly essays an- 
other observation, but without 
success, ‘Number One,’ with 
a look of the deepest disgust, 
turns back, and, estimating the 
range, opens a ranging fire with 
the foremost gun, the only one 
which will bear owing to our 
head-on approach. 

Silently shouldering the 
blame, attributable to the 
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rangefinder, the Snottie con- 
centrates on his range and 
speed instrument. Our own 
battle is on, and for a few 
minutes we forget the major 
struggle in our concentration. 
Now we have brought all our 
to bear, and we pour a 
rapid fire on the approaching 
craft, who reply in kind, sup- 
ported by @ light cruiser and 
by the secondary batteries of 
their capital ships within whose 
range we have now penetrated. 
Down comes the range, 4000 
yards, 3000, 2000, the sea 
around us is whipped and 
curdled by salvoes and by 
individual shells coming from 
the Lord knows where. At 
last the enemy flotilla lose their 
nerve, under full helm they 
swing away, and at this junc- 
ture the Snottie has the plea- 
sure of controlling his guns 
himself. The First Lieutenant 
slips down just before the turn, 
to ensure that our torpedoes are 
ready. The Snottie maintains 
a rapid fire on the excellent tar- 
get presented by the exposed 
lengths of the destroyers as 
they turn and ‘leg it’ for 
safety, and as we rush on them, 
making for our main objective, 
a@ regular dog-fight develops. 
Some of our flotilla pursue the 
destroyers to finish them off; 
others, among them the Moor- 
som, Swing away to port. We 
are out for bigger game. Two 
of the destroyers of the enemy 
are sinking as a result of our 
gun-fire, but we cannot wait 
for developments. With the 
whole crowd firing rapidly at 
the most convenient targets 
as they present themselves, it 
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is impossible to distinguish our 
own fall of shot or to identify 
the salvoes which are falling 
around us. The mélée dis- 
solves, and we sort ourselves 
out and push on, the flotilla 
slowly dividing into units, sepa- 
rating one from another as we 
cover the miles. 

During our dog-fight the two 
fleets have turned sixteen points 
and are now heading to the 
north-eastward. As no doubt 
he intended, the German Ad- 
miral has drawn the battle 
down on his High Sea Fleet, 
so called, and now, our Battle 
Cruiser Fleet being opposed to 
the whole naval strength of 
Germany, the enemy battle- 
Ships take the van, their battle 
cruisers taking up the eom- 
paratively sheltered position 
astern. No doubt they feel 
that they have played their 
part worthily and are entitled 
to lie back and enjoy the spec- 
tacle afforded by the destruc- 
tion of their late hard-hitting 
opponents. 

The reversal of the course 
of the two fleets has a serious 
effect on the attacking British 
destroyers. We are traversing 
waters broken and lifted by 
the passage of two mighty 
fleets. They may ride majestic- 
ally over such insignificant 
rollers and breakers as they 
themselves create, but their 
satellites, only a fraction of 
their tonnage but needing now 
a speed greater than their best, 
must drive through, over, or 
under as best they may. Our 
guns’ crews and torpedomen 
stand to their stations with 
green seas Sweeping over them 
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as they cling. Occasionally 
they are swept by the mist 
from shell splashes as without 
cessation the enemy maintain 
their fire on us, planting their 
salvoes on the sea around as 
we drive onwards. 

We have lost a lot of ground 
while driving off the destroyer 
attack. In keeping them astern 
of our own battle cruisers we 
ourselves have lost our posi- 
tion abeam of the leaders, so 
now not only have we to close 
on them laterally, but also 
have to pass them and reach 
@ position on their bow favour- 
able for our torpedoes. 

Very shortly it becomes evi- 
dent that our opponents are 
applying the barrage system 
to sea warfare. Instead of 
attempting to get our range, 
they are laying regular salvoes 
at a set distance from their 
line, on the principle that to 
close on them we must pass 
through the barrage. The 
Snottie, his occupation gone 
until the guns are again called 
on, observes from his point of 
vantage the sinister crop of 
shell splashes constantly sprout- 
ing across the course. Like a 
palisade of death they stand 
in ever-changing array, and he 
speculates on the chances of 
our bursting through unscathed. 
Subconsciously he calculates the 
chances of his precious person 
occupying the spot on which 
one of those 100 lb. death 
messengers will fall. 

Nothing for it but to hold 
tight and wait, but the wait 
will not be long. At this junc- 
ture he is amused to observe 
the operation of the subcon- 


scious mind of a seaman on the 
deck below him. Likewise de- 
prived of his encouraging oceu- 
pation, this man observes the 
enemy battleships and their 
barrage. Fascinated, he uncon- 
sciously crouches behind, and 
peeps round, the futile shelter 
of a canvas weathercloth. 

Now forthe plunge. Crash! 
falls a salvo on the _ port 
bow, a couple more on the 
starboard, and others farther 
away which do not concem 
us. It is the one ahead 
that we watch and wait for. 
Another to port! Where’s our 
‘packet?’ Willit never come? 
Are we running right over its 
predestined billet? If it is to 
fall ahead, we yearn for a 
momentary diminution of our 


ship’s speed. If astern, may 
she have wings ! 
Crash! Just ahead the five 


spouts leap up and subside 
each on its boiling base. We 
relax, relieved from the ten- 
sion which held us. With luck 
the next will fall astern. Crash! 
Crash! More salvoes to port 
and starboard. Crash! just 
astern, thank goodness, falls 
our own ‘ particular.’ We are 
through ! 

Our flotilla is now spread 
considerably. Every ship for 
herself is the only possible rule, 
and with the main battle merrily 
rumbling over our heads but 
with several miles between the 
two lines of ships, there is a 
wide area of broken water in 
which half a dozen little de- 
stroyers may feel very insignifi- 
cant as they strain and struggle 
to outdistance the big ships 
and win a firing position ahead 
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of them. As we plunge and 
crash along we now make the 
close acquaintance of our own 
particular enemy, a light cruiser 
lying well within the line of 
her main fleet, but beyond the 
range of our guns. She appears 
to have constituted herself the 
special watch-dog of Moorsom, 
and after but a very brief 
acquaintance we are prepared 
without further argument to 
award her the world’s gunnery 
championship. Evidently she 
has decided that we are to be 
her ‘ meat.’ With deadly accu- 
racy and regularity she plants 
her five-gun salvoes ahead, 
astern, to port and to starboard 
of us, and seldom more than 
twenty or thirty yards away, 
at thirty second intervals. 

At full speed, with full helm 
we twist, plunge and wriggle 
on @ prearranged system of the 
skipper’s, while all the time 
steadily and doggedly working 
up to our objective. We can- 
not shake off this determined 
pursuer. For over an hour we 
endure her incessant, particular 
and almost personal bombard- 
ment as well as the less dis- 
criminating fire of the secondary 
batteries of the capital ships. 
Ever closer we work inwards 
and ahead, and at last, about 
four points on the bow of the 
enemy flagship and 5000 to 
6000 yards distant, our skipper 
is satisfied that we may try 
our hand. 

We are alone now, Nestor 
and Nomad, who have accom- 
panied us on our excursion, 
though widely separated, have 
both fallen victims to the 
enemy gunners. Helpless they 
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lie, being slowly battered into 
fragments by high-explosive 
shells which continue to dis- 
member them long after their 
menace has. been removed. 

It is probable that the enemy 
fleet is zigzagging, yet to decide 
this is, from our position, im- 
possible. Even if we were able 
to decide, however, we could 
not take steps to allow for their 
movement. We must take that 
chance, aS we have already 
taken others. “‘ Stand by!”’ is 
passed to the tubes crews. 
“Fire when your sights come 
on.” 

The skipper steadies the 
ship, then puts her into a wide 
curve, ignoring, of necessity, the 
still threatening salvoes. As 
we swing, each torpedoman 
crouches rigid astride his tube, 
eyes fixed on the sights, firing 
lever gripped in readiness. 
Across the range of vision 
sweep the silhouettes of the 
enemy ships, till finally that 
of our selected victim, the 
flagship, comes into line. 

‘Cough,’ out slips the first 
shining steel fish. ‘ Cough,’ 
follows the second, and both 
disappear from our sight, leav- 
ing but a faint and brief trail 
as they speed unerringly on 
their death mission. 

** Fired, sir,” comes the re- 
port to the bridge. ‘ Hard a 
starboard,” orders the skipper, 
and at last we may show our 
tail with honour. We do- not 
neglect the opportunity, but 
our stubborn ‘very own’ 
cruiser has not finished with 
us yet. Not if she can help 
it are we to escape unscathed, 

and her salvoes continue to 











haunt us and still must we 
wriggle and plunge. The sight 
of Nestor and Nomad away now 
to port, still being hammered 
to pieces, is not pleasant, but 
the futility of attempting to 
help their people is obvious. 
To do so would merely mean 
the loss of three ships instead 
of two. We begin to wonder 
whether after all we shall get 
clear without damage. We 
are drawing away now much 
more rapidly than we were 
able to close on the enemy, 
because no longer is there the 
necessity of getting to the head 
of the line at the same time. 
Our hopes in this direction, 
however, are rudely shattered. 

The tenacity and skill of our 
opponent is at last rewarded. 
In place of the usual crop of 
splashes alongside comes a 
clattering explosion aboard, and 
@ quiver runs through the ship. 
Overhead the mast whips and 
creaks, and the Snottie hunches 
his shoulders as the wireless 
aerials and spreaders come 
clattering about his ears. At 
the same time a collection of 
metal, spars and material 
hurtles over the side into the 
air and, falling into the sea, 
disappears astern. 

A salvo has penetrated the 
after-deck, and the explosion 
has blown away the stump 
mast and most of the wireless 
aerials, our colours have gone 
and—a sad blow—our cherished 
after shelter, on which Number 
One spent so much thought 
and care, has vanished in frag- 
ments, with sundry oddments 
of rigging and gear. 
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‘* Now she’s got the 
we're ‘for it,’ ”’ is the thought 
as we stand by for the hail of 
‘rapid fire ’’ which we, had the 
positions been reversed, should 
have unloosed. It never comes, 
Whether our tormentor im- 
agines that she has administered 
the coup de grdce will never be 
known, but thenceforward, to 
our amazement, she consigns 
us to the care of her battle- 
ships. 

A quick examination re- 
veals that the force of the 
explosions has been almost en- 
tirely downwards. The engin- 
eer’s cabin is damaged, the 
sub’s wrecked, but worst of all 
are the gaping holes which, 
driven through two steel decks, 
have allowed the deck-sweeping 
seas free entry to our precious 
fuel tanks, rendering the major 
part of it as useless as if it 
had been jettisoned. 

The engineer happens to have 
been up forward. Returning 
aft to survey the damage imme- 
diately afterwards, he is horri- 
fied to observe on the deck 
the head of his faithful stoker- 
servant, apparently severed at 
the neck. As he hastens up 
for closer examination his horror 
is turned to amazement as the 
head turns round, blinks at 
him and suddenly disappears. 
It transpires that the chief 
actor in this little comic relief 
had been in the engineer’s cabin 
on his legitimate business when 
the salvo struck. Shaken but 
otherwise unharmed he decided, 
with a curious twist of humour, 
to thrust his head through the 
one hole which exactly fitted 
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it and thence to survey the 


scene. 

As a matter of fact, so far 
as casualties go, we have 
escaped incredibly lightly. Al- 
though the salvo has landed 
midway between the after gun’s 
crew and the after tube’s crew, 
neither of which was more 
than some twelve feet away 
from the falling shells, yet, 
thanks to the muffling effect 
of the shelter, reinforced with 
its mattress lining, the only 
sufferer is a leading torpedoman 
with a scratch from a splinter 
and abrasions from flying 
débris. 

The skipper receives reports 
of the damage and the condi- 
tion of the ship. Her fighting 
equipment is unimpaired, but 
now we have insufficient fuel 
for a sustained effort at the 
full speed which destroyer fight- 
ing demands. We are still in 
a fair position for another 
torpedo attack, having main- 
tained our position slightly 
ahead of the battle fleets and 
close to the enemy, and still 
sought for by their batteries. 

His decision is made. We 
may never get such a chance 
again; he will risk the re- 
mainder of our fuel, if need be, 
but he will not waste such a 
firing position as we have 
attained. Having piloted us 
safely into and out of the jaws 
of death, the skipper decides 
to take us back to repeat the 
experience. 

Hard over goes the helm 
again and in again we make 
our headlong dash. Strangely 
enough, it appears that the 
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opposition is less intense. Cer- 
tainly by the mercy of Provi- 
dence our ‘policeman’ has 
ceased to confine her attentions 
to us, and the salvoes now 
falling around us are less close 
and regular. Possibly we are 
getting blasé, but none can 
claim, nevertheless, that our 
ship is yet a health resort. 

Again we reach a suitable 
firing position, and again the 
double cough registers the de- 
parture of the twin fish. The 
after one lags badly in its 
initial leap. Small wonder, 
when a solid lump of steel has 
put a cut clean through the 
tube and left a bulge to jam 
the projectile in its bed. Once 
out, however, it quickly leaps 
into its stride, and we observe 
with satisfaction the bubbly 
trail which marks its course, 
straight and true. We have 
no time for cogitating on the 
chances of a hit. We are 
closer to the enemy than ever 
was anticipated in former times, 
and are still very unpopular. 
So far as they are aware we 
may still retain our sting, 
and, after all, an enemy ship 
is always fair game, whether 
attacking or retiring. Giving 
thanks for merciful deliverance 
so far, we ‘leg it ’ for the com- 
parative safety of our battle 
line. 

As we approach, however, a 
fresh complication appears to 
have developed. For so long 
have we been to all intents and 
purposes out of touch with 
our friends that it is evident 
our identity is in doubt and 
we are regarded as a potential 
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enemy. At some miles’ distance 
one destroyer, end-on, looks 
very similar to another. Shell 
splashes, which we are sure are 
from our own ships, commence 
to spring up around us. Al- 
ready our largest ensign is 
flying at the yardarm in place 
of the one shot away ; we have 
no more to hoist, and perforce 
must alter course for a while 
to show more clearly our identi- 
fying silhouette. Even that is 
not too easily recognisable, for 
the light is none too bright 
and smoke is hanging low, but 
eventually we reach and cross 
the line of our squadrons, 
where we take station and 
steam, comparatively safe, on 
the disengaged side. 

Still the bombardment con- 
tinues, though less regularly 
and with occasional intervals. 
From time to time ‘overs’ 
threaten us, but we are hard- 
ened veterans now. What is 
a mere isolated projectile, be it 
never so colossal, to those who 
have been steaming for hours 
among @ hail of them. 

The light deteriorates more 
and more and thicker grows the 
smoky mist. To us, the enemy 
are invisible save for the flashes 
of their broadsides, and it 
appears that for to-day, at all 
events, the gun duel must be 
abandoned. 

Peering ahead and to port, 
his view circumscribed by 
patchy banks and billows of 
mist, the Snottie suddenly de- 
scries the outline of a battle- 
ship, and as the silhouette 
takes shape he recognises it 
with a gasp of relief. 





(July 
“The ‘ Slosher,’ ” he shouts, 


to no one in particular. 
Grand Fleet.” 

H.M.S. Colossus, to give her 
her proper title, it certainly is, 
and. as her consorts also slip 
into view, one by one through 
the fog curtain, we know that 
at last the enemy strength is 
to be opposed by the greatest 
fighting force the world has 
ever known afloat. Heartily 
we curse the damp springtime 
atmosphere which has made 
the smoke hang low and trans- 
formed the mist into a murky 
blanket. The visibility is 
scarcely worthy of its name, 
and as we traverse a sea now 
bustling with ships, and our 
battle cruisers, turning the head 
of the enemy line, lead the 
Grand Fleet in to a renewed 
attack, we know that our 
gunners are not going to get 
a chance. 

For the Moorsom the battle 
is to all intents and purposes 
over. In accordance with 
orders we drop astern, reporting 
our damage to Captain ‘D.’ 
Steaming along quietly we have 
the pleasure of passing close 
by the bow of a German 
cruiser, projecting perpendicu- 
larly from the sea, exposed 
some fifty feet. We hope it 
is our own particular béte noire. 
Floating wreckage and empty 
boats drift listlessly past, sur- 
rounded by patches of oil fuel. 
We are once more traversing the 
twice - travelled battle course. 
All the fun is ahead of us now. 
The gun-flashes of the Grand 
Fleet ripple around in a mighty 
are of fire, while the answers 
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of the enemy scintillate away 
to the south-westward. 
Darkness finds us following 
faithfully and waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. At 10 P.M. 
we are instructed to return to 
harbour, so, getting our posi- 
tion from a friendly cruiser, 
we set off on our lonely course. 
As we proceed, miniature 
pattles suddenly flare up in 
the most unexpected directions. 
Rapid gun-flashes flicker back 
and forth, and at times the 
sea is momentarily illuminated 
by the monstrous outburst of 
a full broadside. On more 
than one occasion we recognise 
the glare of a great explosion, 
torpedo or magazine. So wide 
now is the area of the engage- 
ment, and so varied the courses 
steamed by the enemy, that 
friend cannot be distinguished 
from foe. Either by accident 
or design the enemy are escap- 
ing the thrusts on which our 
flotillas have always set so 
great store—the night attacks 
by divisions of destroyers. 
Without doubt they are reap- 
ing the advantage of our in- 


ability to identify them. 


With the certainty that any 
engagement would quickly ex- 
haust her depleted fuel supply, 
Moorsom must find her way 
out of the hurly-burly in peace, 
and, at economical speed, she 
plods homewards throughout 
the night and the next day 
until, for the second time, the 
mighty tracery of the Forth 
Bridge betokens the proximity 
of her mooring. She slides 
alongside the Woolwich, mother 
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ship of the flotilla, where her 
wounds are skilfully treated. 

The first arrivals from the 
scene of action, our news and 
views are eagerly invited by 
those who have had the strain 
of listening for so long to the 
signs which have filled the air, 
the wirelessed orders which 
betoken the waging of a vast 
struggle without giving an 
inkling of its progress. Our 
report is supplemented shortly, 
however,. by the arrival of 
Petard and Onslaught, both 
much more serious casualties 
than the Moorsom. 

In a few hours, our damaged 
ship temporarily repaired, we 
replenish our fuel tanks and 
stride out to meet and screen 
the homecoming battle cruisers, 
battle-stained, scarred and vic- 
torious. Leaving them safely 
moored, off we go again, this 
time to search for the Warrior, 
whose fate is in doubt. During 
a three-day search we find only 
a pitiful little Dutch schooner, 
abandoned at the scene of our 
recent struggle. What mishap 
led her across the path of the 
warring giants of the sea, and 
what befell her people after 
they abandoned their ship 
amidst the iron hail into which 
they had unwittingly strayed, 
we shall never know. She is 
a neutral, but a ‘ Squarehead.’ 
Though for days we scour the 
seas over and around which 
the enemy claim to have estab- 
lished their superiority, that 
little Dutch schooner is the 
nearest approach to a German 
which we encounter. 
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PURE FOLLY. 


THE future government of 
India is the most momentous 
problem before the British 
Parliament and the British 
Nation ; and a wrong decision 
will have the most terrible 
consequences for the people of 
India, the people of Great 
Britain and the whole Empire. 

The proposals of the Cabinet 
are: By a stroke of the pen 
to abolish British rule, to make 
over the government to the 
Congress De Valeras, and to 
put the dumb and _ helpless 
millions of India under the heel 
of their hereditary oppressors. 

Against this calamitous sur- 
render all patriots should pro- 
test. 

When Britain took over the 
Indian Empire it gave to that 
vast Continent for the first 
time a strong, just adminis- 
tration, governing in the in- 
terest of the people. It has 
given them peace, security, 
justice, freedom from oppres- 
sion and civil wars, from roving 
bands of plunderers and foreign 
invasion. It has abolished 
thuggee, widow-burning and in- 
fanticide ; has brought under 
control the ravages of malaria, 
plague, cholera and smallpox ; 
and has placed medical aid 
within the reach of millions. 
Zenana hospitals and lady doc- 
tors have done much to alleviate 
the terrible sufferings of Indian 
women. The Continent has 
been covered with a network 
of railways which have not 


only made famines a night- 
mare of the past, but enable 
the people to market in any 
part of the world the produce 
of their lands. Thousands of 
miles of canals have been con- 
structed, and many million 
acres of desert have been 
changed as by an enchanter 
into fertile wheat-fields. 

All this, with the develop- 
ment of India’s great industries 
and inexhaustible resources, has 
been brought about by British 
brains, British enterprise and 
British capital. All progress, 
all reform, all truly democratic 
measures —that is, measures 
passed in the interest of the 
great mass of the people—have 
been the work of the British 
Government in India, and in 
many cases have been passed 
in spite of strenuous opposition 
from the classes which the 
‘reforms * now propose to put 
in power. One example may 
suffice. The Punjab cultivators 
are probably the best in India; 
but they are litigious and fool- 
ishly extravagant on the occa- 
sion of marriages. Hence they 
fall into the clutches of legal 
touts and moneylenders, from 
which there is no escape. So 
many were being ruined and 
evicted that the Punjab Gov- 
ernment had to pass a Land 
Alienation Act to make such 
transfers of land illegal and 
save the cultivators. This was 


stoutly resisted by those who 
are now accepted as Indian 
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‘reformers ’ and representatives 
of the people. The people pre- 
fer British rule; and it is 
absolutely untrue to say that 
THEY are cClamouring for swdrdj. 
This is the demand of a small 
put noisy band of agitators 
who have openly renounced 
their allegiance, and are mad 
enough to think they can 
govern the Indian Empire and 
exploit it for their own advan- 
tage. 

Unfortunately this small min- 
ority of English-educated agita- 
tors is the only class with 
which our politicians come in 
contact. With the people of 
India they hold no communica- 
tion, because they cannot speak 
any Indian language. Secre- 
taries of State, Viceroys, Gov- 
emors sent out from Eng- 
land, Statutory Commissioners, 
Round Table Delegates and 
visitors who spend a few cold- 
weather months in India, are 
in the same position. They 
can make no direct contact 
with the people for whom they 
profess to speak ; but they are 
nevertheless accepted as auth- 
orities and experts on Indian 
problems. The only Britons 
who know the people are those 
who have lived and worked 
among them and speak their 
language. 

Another false statement is: 
That we are committed to 
immediate home rule for India, 
and cannot go back on our 
promise. 

On the 20th August 1917 Mr 
Montagu said: The policy of 
His Majesty’s Government is 
that of increasing association 
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of Indians in every branch of 
the administration and the grad- 
ual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realisation of re- 
sponsible government in India 
aS an integral part of the 
British Empire. 

The preamble to the Act of 
1919 promised “‘the gradual 
development of self-governing 
institutions,’ and stated that 
** progress can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The time 
and manner of each advance 
can be determined only by 
Parliament, which must be 
guided by the co-operation re- 
ceived and by the sense of 
responsibility shown.” 

In 1927 the Simon Commis- 
sion was appointed to report 
*‘ whether and to what extent 
it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible govern- 
ment, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of respon- 
sible government then existing.” 

Where is the pledge to grant 
complete self-government now, 
and before Parliament has ex- 
amined the conditions defined 
by the Act ? 

The Commission evidently 
went out with a predetermina- 
tion to extend widely, although 
there had been no co-operation ; 
Indian politicians had proved 
utterly irresponsible, and the 
degree of self-government then 
existing had proved a complete 
failure. 

If the 1919 Act is still in 
force, the present action of the 
Cabinet appears to be both 
illegal and unconstitutional ; 
unconstitutional, because the 
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Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission has never been sub- 
mitted for the decision of Par- 
liament ; illegal, because the 
law requires that progress must 
be by successive stages, to be 
determined by Parliament, and 
to depend on the co-operation 
received and the sense of re- 
sponsibility shown. 

The Swirdjists rejected with 
scorn Mr Montagu’s offer of 
the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, and 
started a rebellion to enforce 
their demand for immediate 
home rule and independence 
of the British Empire. Later, 
they boycotted the Simon Com- 
mission, and abjured their 
allegiance ; therefore let us 
surrender at discretion, and 
give them all they demand ! 

When Mr Montagu promised 
reforms as a reward for India’s 
war services, English people 
approved the concession as 
right and reasonable. They 
knew not that they were re- 
warding, not the soldier or 
the people of India, but the 
agitators who during the war 
had played the part of ob- 
structives. 

This mistaken policy of re- 
warding and making conces- 
sions to irreconcilables, leaving 
loyalists at their mercy, has 
been steadily pursued with dis- 
astrous results, increasing dis- 
order and law-breaking. 

The principal leader in the 
Punjab rebellion of 1919 had 
been tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to banishment. He was 
arbitrarily released by Mr Mon- 
tagu and appointed a Minister 
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of State. Loyal Indians gaspeq 
in astonishment and despair. 

In December 1929 the Con- 
gress delegates voted for abso- 
lute independence, abjured their 
allegiance and returned to all 
parts of India to proclaim the 
Gandhi Raj, and in some cases 
to collect revenue in Gandhi’s 
name. And the Government of 
India ?— said not a word. 
‘Dear Mr Gandhi’ was not 
indicted for treason and shot, 
as he would have been in any 
other country, but was invited 
to Simla, received at Viceregal 
Lodge, and carried on a lengthy 
negotiation with the King’s 
representative. There followed 
‘the Gandhi Pact’ and Lord 
Irwin’s proclamation promising 
‘Dominion Status,’ the equiva- 
lent of complete independence. 

When sentimental politicians 
look at India, they seem to see 
everything upside down. Dur- 
ing fourteen years Indian poli- 
ticians appear to have taken 
the greatest pride in proving 
to the world that they are quite 
irresponsible and unfit to be 
entrusted with the government 
of a province (a country as big 
as France), or even a city. The 
Corporation of Calcutta has 
become a byword for nepotism 
and inefficiency. In Lahore 
abuses have reached such 4 
pitch that Government has 
been obliged to supersede the 
Corporation by a British Com- 
missioner. Inference: these 
men are therefore fit to govern 
@ great Empire ! 

The vital community prob- 
lem proved insoluble in India, 
or by three Round Table Con- 
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ferences. The Prime Minister’s possible to imagine a more 
paper solution is no settlement ; topsy-turvey policy ? 
it has rather exacerbated exist- 

animosities. AS soon as THE 


British authority is replaced by 
Hindu or Mohammadan Minis- 
ters, the ever-smouldering strife 
will break out all over India. 
The present Viceroy has seen, 
at least to some extent, that 
the first duty of a Governor is 
to govern. He has restored 
order and tranquillity by de- 
claring the Congress an illegal 
body, and keeping their leading 
lawbreakers in jail. Meantime 
the Cabinet in England, fearing 
to ‘miss the bus,’ is in frantic 
haste to surrender the Indian 
Empire to these same Congress 
leaders with their bands of boy- 
cotters, terrorists and assassins 
now either in jail or in hiding. 
Gandhi denounces “this 
satanic British Government.” 
Pundit Jawahir Lal Nehru has 
lately returned from Moscow, 
and purposes setting up a 
similar Government in India. 
Mr V. Patel has been to South 
Ireland, learning from Mr De 
Valera, and in true Hibernian 
style denounces the Cabinet’s 
darling White Paper as “a 
damnable piece of character- 
istic British villainy.’”’ The 
Congress had, however, antici- 
pated Mr De Valera by more 
than three years in abjuring 
their allegiance, and Mr Patel 
must have found he had noth- 
ing to learn. These are the 
traitors to whom the leader of 
the Conservative Party holds 
out ‘a hearty right hand of 
fellowship,’ only to receive a 
hearty slap in the face. Is it 


GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 


Sir Samuel Hoare described 
the proposed constitution as 
the most elaborate and com- 
plicated ever devised for any 
nation in the history of the 
world—as an extremely diffi- 
cult jigsaw puzzle. He might 
have added: a jigsaw puzzle 
with many of the pieces missing. 
It is, therefore, we are to infer, 
peculiarly fitted for a continent 
consisting of many countries, 
the nations inhabiting which 
are divided by differences of 
race, religion and caste much 
greater than any to be found in 
Europe. 


1. The Federation cannot be 
set up unless rulers represent- 
ing half the population of the 
Native States, entitled to half 
(50) of the seats allotted to the 
States in the Federal Upper 
Chamber, join the Federation, 
and agree to surrender the 
range of powers and jurisdic- 
tion laid down in the Constitu- 
tion Act. 

But the Act must be passed 
first, because until it is passed 
the States will not be in posses- 
sion of complete knowledge of 
the character and powers of 
the Federation to which they 
are asked to accede. If suffi- 
cient States do not accede, 
Federation falls to the ground, 
and Parliament may have spent 
months in debating a phantom. 
Federation is an essential part 
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of the Constitution Act; but 
the Act must be passed before 
it can be known whether there 
will be a Federation. 

The Act may be passed, and 
sufficient States may accede ; 
but if a Reserve Bank has not 
been started and has not been 
already successfully operating ; 
if adequate reserves have not 
been accumulated; if the 
Indian Budgetary position is 
not assured ; if the short-term 
debt has not been substantially 
reduced ; and if India’s normal 
export surplus has not been 
restored, it would be necessary 
to reconsider the position. 
Here again Parliament is asked 
to legislate on a mere contin- 
gency; the mountain must 
agonise months in labour to 
bring forth a dead mouse. 

The present position of the 
Government of India finances 
makes the fulfilment of these 
conditions a very distant pros- 
pect. The budget has been 
doubtfully balanced by drastic 
economies, by cutting salaries 
and by heavy import duties on 
articles of British manufacture. 
The existing constitution nearly 
quadrupled the cost of the 
Bombay Council. The addi- 
tional cost of Federation it is 
impossible to calculate at pres- 
ent; but it will be many 
millions, and where can the 
money be found ? 


2. The accession of the States 
is to give the necessary stability 
to the Federation, which will 
be set up if even half of the 
States accede. This will give 
them 50 seats of 250 in the 
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Upper Chamber ; and the State 
Members will be in a hopeless 
minority of 1 to 4. Their 
influence on imperial policy 
and administration will be neg. 
ligible. Further, many of the 

Ministers in the States are 
Brahmins or other high-caste 
men from British India, who 
will sympathise and vote with 
their brethren, and will put 
other interests before the in- 
terests of the States. Many 
of them have shown their 
capacity for ruling an Empire 
by gross mismanagement in 
the States. In Hyderabad, 
the premier State, in Kashmir 
and in Alwar misgovernment 
has lately reached such a pitch 
that it has been necessary to 
ask for British officers to ad- 
minister the States. In Kash- 
mir and Alwar British troops 
were needed to restore order. 

The Congress Party is at 
deadly enmity with the Rulers 

of the States and carries on a 
ceaseless campaign against 
them. But now, at a wave of 
Mr MacDonald’s wand, the 
lion and the lamb will doubtless 
lie down together ! 

, The States are to be governed 
and taxed by the Federation 
(in which they will always be 
in a hopeless minority) as 
regards the range of powers 
and jurisdiction which they 
have transferred ; and by the 
Rulers as regards the powers 
and jurisdiction they have re- 
tained, under the special re- 
sponsibility of the Governor- 
General. The Rulers will also 
retain the rights secured to 
them by their treaties with the 
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Crown, the States forming no 
part of His Majesty’s dom- 
inions. This is indeed a jigsaw 
puzzle. Would it be possible 
to think out any scheme more 
fantastic and unworkable for 
the government of a Native 
State ? 


3. British rule is abolished 
by a stroke of the pen. Legis- 
lation and administration are 
handed over entirely to Indians. 

Members of the Upper and 
Lower Chambers have, like 
De Valera, to take the oath 
of allegiance—which the only 
highly organised and powerful 
political party in India has 
already renounced. 

But there are ‘safeguards.’ 
Yes. Paper safeguards. Tissue 
paper. 

When the White Paper was 
published, the Congress leaders 
not in jail rejected the Govern- 
ment proposals. They allege 
that the Governor-General is 
given the power of a Mussolini ; 
and this is perfectly true—on 
paper. He has absolute control 
of three Departments; can 
veto any Measures, or pass any 
measure ; and in an emergency 
can take over entire control 
of the Government. Could safe- 
guards be more complete or 
more satisfactory—on paper ? 

We have seen an old gentle- 
man stationed in a field to 
Safeguard the crop and keep 
away the crows. And in a day 
or two we have seen the 
sentinel crow perched on the 
old gentleman’s shoulder or 
on his top hat, while a flock 
of crows were busy tearing up 
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seedlings by the thousand. 
This is the Governor-General’s 
position as the sole safeguard 
in the Constitution Act. He 
has ‘a special responsibility ’ 
for safeguarding everything, 
while the whole power of the 
executive, the whole machinery 
and personnel of administra- 
tion are in the hands of the 
enemy. The authors of the 
White Paper practically ac- 
knowledge this when they 
write: ‘“‘ Where questions 
might arise affecting the Gover- 
nor-General’s ‘special respon- 
sibilities,’ mutual consultation 
should result in agreement, so 
that no question would arise 
of bringing the Governor- 
General’s powers, in connec- 
tion with his special respon- 
sibilities, into play.”’ In Ceylon 
under this system Governor- 
baiting has already become a 
regular game. 

The Native Army will be 
Indianised and its morale gone. 
The only force on which the 
Governor-General can rely is 
the British Army—a ludicrously 
small force in proportion to the 
size of India, and a force which 
could not be employed in civil 
administration, even if the Gov- 
ernor-General could personally 
collect the revenue for its 
support. 


4, British politicians, and 
especially the Liberal and 
Labour Parties, are being mis- 
led by the claim that the 
Cabinet proposes to give India 
Democracy or ‘ Representative 
Government.’ On the con- 
trary the proposal is, to estab- 

F 
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lish not a Democracy, but 
@ narrow and _ irresponsible 
oligarchy. The proposals for 
election to the Federal Legis- 
lature would enfranchise be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent of the 
population of British India— 
that is, between seven and 
eight millions. The people of 
the States (one-third of India) 
are not enfranchised at all. 

The proposals for election to 
the Provincial Legislatures will 
enfranchise about 14 per cent 
of the population of British 
India, or about 10 per cent of 
the whole; and of these two- 
thirds are illiterate. 

The bare statement that 90 
per cent of the people of India 
cannot be enfranchised because 
they are illiterate probably has 
little weight with English 
people. They are not merely 
illiterate, but ignorant, super- 
stitious and incredibly credu- 
lous. The more incredible a 
story the more readily it is 
believed. Oredunt quia impos- 
sible. Actual facts are better 
than mere assertion. There is 
a fixed belief or superstition 
that when the great British 
Government builds a miracu- 
lous bridge over @ river miles 
broad, the piers must have a 
foundation of human skulls. 
At Chinsiira, Hooghly, when 
the Dufferin bridge over the 
Hooghly was begun, a fleet of 
cargo boats had tied up for 
the night, and in the dim 
light of dawn a police patrol 
boat came along to see that 
all was well. The cry was 
raised, “‘The head-hunters ! ” 
In the darkness the boatmen 
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attacked and murdered the 
whole party. 

When plague broke out ip 
Bombay people fled to other 
places, spreading the disease, 
One suggested cause of the 
outbreak was bad water, and 
a benevolent Government sent 
out small parties to disinfect 
wells with permanganate of 
potash. Disaffected mischief- 
makers knew better: ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria has said that there 
are far too many people in 
India, and that the number 
must be reduced. This is 
being done by poisoning the 
wells. You will see.’”’ Whena 
party came into the Patna 
District, the alarm was given, 
“The well-poisoners ! ’”* where- 
upon the villagers set upon the 
party and slew them. 

As regards the ‘ blessed ’ and 
comforting words ‘ responsible 
government.’ These Indian 
politicians are themselves ut- 
terly irresponsible, and will be 
responsible only to themselves, 
and (on paper) to the Governor- 
General, who, when the sky 
falls, has power to ‘step in,’ 
and *—dance a pas seul. 

Indeed a tremendously diffi- 
cult jigsaw puzzle—with half 
the pieces missing. 


5. It has been stated that 
government by consent in India 
is no longer possible—a state- 
ment both false and nonsensical. 
A mere handful of British 
administrators are successfully 
governing a great Empire only 
because an overwhelming ma- 
jority ofthe people prefer British 
Tule, and hate the political 
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agitators, who would be their 
oppressors. Mr Montagu tried 
in vain to rouse the people 
of India from ‘their pathetic 
contentment.’ He could not 
conceive a people happy with- 
out ballot boxes. He succeeded 
in ‘ rousing ’ the agitators, and 
feeble misrule has recently given 
a free haud and every en- 
couragement to rebels and law- 
breakers. 

Mr Baldwin stated in the 
House of Commons that India 
had been peaceful lately only 
because the people knew that 
the Government proposals were 
coming. India has been peace- 
ful because Gandhi and most 
of the Congress leaders were in 
jail. When the White Paper 
was published, it did not pro- 
mote peace. On the contrary, 
the Congress leaders still at 
large convened an illegal Con- 
gress meeting to reject these 
proposals and to start a new 
campaign of boycott and law- 
breaking. 

Mr Baldwin argues that we 
can ‘keep India’ only by sur- 
rendering it—that is, surrender- 
ing it to a small minority who 
are implacable enemies of every- 
thing British, and who have 
renounced their allegiance ; 
that if we do not voluntarily 
surrender at discretion now, we 
shall be compelled by force to 
surrender later on. This is 
mere nonsense. Lord Willing- 
don has shown how easily 
peace and tranquillity can be 
secured by a Governor who 
knows that his first duty is to 
govern; who imprisons law- 
breakers and traitors instead of 
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inviting them to his Palace, 
treating them as victors, and 
promising them ‘ Dominion 
Status ’ — practically indepen- 
dence. The trouble in India 
has been caused by crazy senti- 
mentalists and criminally weak 
government, 

Evil communications corrupt 
good manners; and, if charit- 
able, one can only conclude 
that the leader of the Con- 
servative Party has been hyp- 
notised by a fanatical idealist 
and a sentimental Socialist. 
In this condition, 2 man loses 
all control of his own will 
and reason, and acts on any 
suggestion made by his ‘ Con- 
trol.’ On no other hypothesis 
can one account for a man’s 
conduct in abjuring his prin- 
ciples and betraying his Party 
at the prompting of its chief 
enemy. 


6. Those who know India 
shudder to think of the inevit- 
able consequences of these pro- 
posals. 

If the British Parliament 
abandons its duty of governing 
India in the interest of its 
dumb and helpless millions, the 
result will be chaos, anarchy, 
communal riots, massacres, civil 
and religious wars, and the 
destruction of the great civil- 
ising, humanising, reforming 
work which the British Govern- 
ment has carried out in the last 
seventy years, and which has 
been the wonder and astonish- 
ment of the civilised world. 

Autonomy will not only be 
disastrous to India, but will 
be ruinous to Britain. Some 
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thousands of millions of British 
capital are invested in India ; 
and the Congress has publicly 
stated that these will be con- 
fiscated. These millions and 
the income derived from them 
will be lost, and many thou- 
sands of British people will be 
ruined. Our trade with India 
will be banned, or killed by 
prohibitive tariffs. Thousands 
of British people employed in 
various industries in India will 
be ruined and forced to leave 
the country, to swell the ranks 
of the unemployed at home. 
Thousands of British men, un- 
married women, widows and 
children who are dependent on 
their pensions will be reduced to 
beggary ; and those serving in 
India will share the same fate. 

If the British Government 
withdraws, India will fall an 
easy prey to Russia, Japan or 
Germany ; and a strong power 
established in India would have 
our Colonies and Dominions at 
its mercy. 


Pure Folly. 
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If the Government wantonly 
brings these calamities upon 
India, Britain and the British 
Empire, this will be the greatest 
moral and political crime jp 
history ; and the blackest guilt 
will be that of the Conservative 
Party. 

Quem Deus vult perdere pring 
dementat ; but Delirant reges: 
plectuntur Achivi is equally 
true. When our rulers go mad, 
it is the People who suffer for 
their madness. 

Empires rise and fall. ‘ They 
have their day, and cease to be,’ 
In the past they have fallen 
because nations degenerated 
morally and physically. This 
will be the first example in 
history of a great Empire not 
lost by a corrupt and enfeebled 
nation, but wantonly thrown 
away by its ‘responsible’ 
leaders. 

God save the King Emperor 
and his Empire from enemies 
without and worse enemies 
within. 
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